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PREFACE. 



THIS book is an attempt to faithfully portray the life of 
a man. It includes, as the appropriate background 
of such a portrait, a sketch of the public events which wrought 
on him and on which he wrought. 

The first interest of the general public in the career of 
Samuel Bowles arises from the fact that he was an eminent 
journalist. He was one of the representative men through 
whom a new power in society has been develoi>ed and exer- 
cised. His field was in one sense narrow, for the Springfield 
Bepublican was publiahed in a provincial town, and limited 
to a comparatively small circulation ; but it exercised a wide 
influence. The best measure of its editor's attainment was 
not the number of readers he reached, but the theory and 
ideal of journalism which he exemplified. His personal history 
touches the principles of the art of newspaper-making. 

The justification for sketching a nation's story as part of the 
story of a journalist's life is that the journalist has become an 
important factor in national affairs. Mr. Bowles's editorial 
work covered the period from the annexation of Texas to the 
close of reconstruction under President Hayes. He was a spec- 
tator and actor in the struggle which ended in the overthrow 
of slavery, and also in the problems which taxed the nation in 
the years following the war. A great part of the significance 
and value of his life lay in his contribution to these debates. 
Vol. I. ill 
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materials have been drawn paitly frcmi standud woife and 
pardv from the Tohimes of the Bepuhliean. The files of a 
newspaper most not be trusted always to gire the true propor- 
ti<m of the events which, they narrate frcHn day to day, and 
their record must be open to large correction from other 
Bonrees. Bat. pietming the seoie as it appeared to adxHs and 
contemporaries, and giving details caught by the reporter's 
pen befwe memory has had time to grow treacherous, they 
3rield most abundant and virid materiaL 

The more essential part of the book is that which deals 
with the personal life of its subject. Few men in his genera- 
tion had a more striking personahty than ^ Sam Bowles,^ and 
few were more widely known. He was a man of strong, racy, 
many-sided individuaHty, — a man richly worth knowing even 
by report, if the biographer has at all succeeded in represent- 
ing his true quality. It has been my desire to show him just 
as he was, — in his Tirtues and in his faults ; in the successive 
phanew oi his growth ; in the aspects in which he disdosed him- 
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self to the public, to his friends, to his enemies. I have tried 
to discern and present the underlying and governing forces of 
his life. Whatever has been my success or failure in this 
attempt, I have at least been able to show one characteristic 
aspect of the man, unwarped and uncolored by any misin- 
terpreting medium, in the large selections from his private 
letters. One may say of them what Emerson says of Mon- 
taigne's essays: ''The sincerity and marrow of the man 
reaches to his sentences. Cut these words and they would 
bleed; they are vascular and ahve.'' 

I acknowledge warmly the generosity with which his family 
and his most intimate friends have placed his correspondence 
at my disposaL In some cases with no small sacrifice of 
personal feelings, they have contributed the material toward 
showing him to the world with something of the charm which 
they knew in him. The reader of the book will scarcely need 
to be apprised that while the members of Mr. Bowles's family 
have given very valuable matter to the writer, he is solely re- 
sponsible for the judgments which are expressed. 

For the rest, the work must speak for itself. It addresses 
itself to the common interest of humanity. The writer says to 
his readers : Behold a man ! Thus he looked, thus he acted, 
thus he grew; this was his work, these were his joys, these 
were his battles, his defeats, his victories ; such was the front 
he wore to the world, and so he opened his heart to those he 
loved ; this was the outcome of his life, and this is its signifi- 
cance and appeaL 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

SAMUEL BOWLES. 



CHAPTER L 
The Ancestral Inheeftakce. 

SAMUEL BOWLES was bom on the ninth of Feb- 
nitiry, 1826, ill the quiet couiitry town of Springfield, 
Massacihusetts, and iu the beau tifnl valley of the Conneetr 
ieut. He eame on lK)th sides of old New England stock 
His father, named Samuel also^ had some antiquarian 
ttiste^ and made research into the genealogy of his family * 
faithful, pvatient^ and esiaet in that as iu all he did. A 
little pamphlet which he printed tells that the English 
family of Bowles^ sometimes Bpelt BollcSt flgnrea in the 
records of the gen^^alagist Burke; but that the Ameri- 
oati family which spells its name as here printed was 
descended from John Bowles, an elder in the church 
of Roxbiiry^ Mass., in 1040* He was one of the found- 
ers of the Rosbury Freii School and a member of the 
ArtUlcry Company, pJohn the second (1653-1691) was 
baptized by the " Apostle Eliot,'' and married his grand* 
daughter J was graduated at Harvard in 1G71; became 
a ruling elder in the church ; was elected a repre* 
sentative to the "Oeaeral Court ^' — the Massachusetts 
legisltttiye — and was speaJter of the House. John the 
Vol. I.^I i 
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third (1(385-1737) was also graduated at Harvard 
1703; was earlj ^mg tagag«d ill Bmagizig the 
affairs of Rr^xbury town ; and was major in the militia, 
and representative in the General Coui*t for ten sueees- 
sive years. Hib son, Joehna Bowles (17^1794) was a 
carver of furniture in Bc^totL Says the pamphleteer, 
the gra&dson of Joibttte^fie never had nineh property. 
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live in the fear of ihulj and write ine word how the boat 
comes on' (a pleasure or sail boat kept to be let).'' Of 
Joshua's sons, two served in the Revolutionary war, as ser- 
geant and captain, but Samuel, first of the name (1762- 
1813), was only thirteen years old when the war broke out. 
In those troubled times he got but scanty schooling, 
at the hands of Master Tileston, a well-known Boston 
school-teacher. He and his wife grew up under the relig- 
ious influences of the " Old South Church." He learned 
the pewterer's trade, found his business spoiled by the 
war, went to Hartford, Conn., and kept a grocery store, 
in which he seems to have thriven in a modest way. 
His son writes : " He was a man of good sense, quick 
wit, tender feelings, and strict honesty. Though not a 
member of any church, he was a faithful and liberal 
member of the Baptist Society, and governed by a sense 
of religious duty in bringing up his family." 

" Good sense, tender feelings, strict honesty, sense of 
religious duty" — true marks these are all of his son 
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el (1797-1851), who 1ms part in our story as father 
hero* Quick wit^ could hardly be aseribed to 
him: he was slow in his mental action; cautious, eanny, 
thrifty; a prim, sober man^ respected and trusted by eveiy 
uuo ; laughed at sometimes for little stiffnesses and odd* 
ities; uudemoustrative in his family, as was the wout 
of New Euglanders, but with warm and faitbfid affec- 
tions. Ho received as a boy a common-school education, 
went into his fa therms shop at the age of flfteeii, and at 
hm father's death a year later inherited nothing but an 
old gold watch and the family Bilile. He was then ap- 
prenticed to a printen " During my apprenticeflhip," ha 
wrote in his maturity, ** I was uue of some ten or fifteen 
who formed an association for the improvement of the 
mind* I wa^ one of the most zealous and steadfast of 
the club till it ran down. We met once a week, had dis- 
cussions and listened to readings, original and selected* 
Hero I aciiuircd a tmts for reading and mental cultiva- 
tioii. Before this iny inclination was almost entirely for 
social pleasure and for evening carousals with young as* 
>ciates. And I was not very particular in the choice of 
ixiy company. My connection with the debating club I 
consider an important era in my life — a sort of redeem- 
ing season, saving me fn>m dangerous tendencies. It 
gave a good direction to my habits, strengthening my 
mind to resist temptation, and led me to prefer mental 
to sensual pleasure/ When his apprenticeship was com- 
pleted, he worked at the printing trade for six years, as 
journeyman and foreman, iu Hartford and New Haven, 
These were year?* of struggle and dubious success; he 
was embarrassed by inconipetent asstKnates, got in debt, 
and underwent some hardshipi^. While in Hartford he 
was prostrated for the gTe4iter part of a year by typhus 
fever of extraordinary severity ; a most luckless illness 
for himijelf and his posterity, for it left him with a weak- 
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ntfss of the bowels which became chronic, and bis death 
resulted from an attack of dysentery; while a weak 
digestive syst<3ni was iulierited by his children^ md to 
his sou Samuel was a misfortuue through life. But 
the young printer atruggled pluckily ou, and in the 
coni"se of time took to himself a wife, Miss Hiildah Dem- 
ing, of Wethersfieldj a wonian of goodness, sense, and 
energy, a descendant of the Puritan captain. Miles 
Btandish. In 1824 the young printer undcrtofjk the en- 
terprise of a new weekly paper in Springfield. He came 
up the river in a fiat-boat, with his young wife and 
their baby daughter, JuLia, bringing a liand printing- 
press and some seauty fnrni^iiing for the new home. 
Friends iu Springfield advanced a little money, and on 
the eighth of September appeared the Springfield Eepub- 
Ucmh Proprietor, publisher, editor, reporter, compositor, 
and pressman appear to have been united in Samuel 
Bowles ; and it must be owned by one who reads the fixBt 
numbers of the paper that one man might have produced 
it all without any dangerous strain on his powers. But 
it was the day of small things iu journalism, and the 
Eepnbliean satisfied the moderate requirements of the 
newspaper readers of that day. It had at the start two 
hundred and fifty subscribers, at two dollars a year j it 
slowly and steadily prospered, outran or absorbed its 
local rivals, and seems to have soon yielded a modest 
but sufficient livelihood for its proprietor and his grow- 
ing family- His first child, Albert, was bom in 1823, 
and lived but seven months ; the next was Julia ; then, 
in the second year of his residence in Springfield, came 
the son who was named after his father and gi^andfather ; 
and to these succeeded another daughter, Amelia, and 
another son, Benjamin Franklin* All of these except 
the first-bom lived to maturity* 
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The Eably Environmekt, 

THE pneration to which *'Sam Bowies'^ belonged — 
for bj that name every one called the magoetit^ and 
mercurial man, whom the stiff Biblical trisyllable SaTuiicl 
never fitted — was the generation in which New England 
broke through the sheath of Piiritaaism^ and flowered 
into broader and more various life. Two centuries be- 
fore, certain gn*ave and resolnte Englishmen had turned 
their backs on the refinements and eomiptions of the 
Old World, to found a pure spiritual commonwealth in 
the wilderness. They and their descendantB ha*! lieen 
trained in a conflict for existence nnder rigorous physical 
conditions. They had been compelled to win a livelihood 
from soil whieh asks a hard priee ff»r idl it yields. They 
had battled with a climate of extreme and swift fluctua- 
tions. They had been separated by the ocean's breadth 
from the resources with which the Old WorJd ministered 
to comfort, tasto, and imagination* Three advantages 
attended them : — they came of picked English stocky they 
were free from ail political inequalities among themselves, 
and their eommnnity was fotiuded under a lofty religious 
impulse. Two hundred years had developed and con- 
firmed them as a shrewd, serioUB, hard-headed people. 
They had grown strong in the robust qualities of man- 
hood. Nature had said to each man, " Work or yon 
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starve!" Society had said to each man, "Work, and 
all you get shall be your own !" So they became reso- 
lute and patient to labor and careful to save. The 
fields of interest open to them were the household, the 
political community, and the divine realm of which the 
visible symbol was the church. In these currents ran 
the New Englander's life, in a stream quiet, somber, 
and deep. 

The ideal at which the founders of New England aimed 
was a theocracy. The peculiarity of their theocracy was 
that it assumed, as the authoritative interpreter of the 
divine will, not any official class, but a book — and a book 
on whose interpretation no one could place a limit. In 
the practical government of the community they followed 
the forms and usages which had grown up during many 
centuries of English life, but subject to certain modifica- 
tions: — there was no privileged class; the authority of 
crown and parliament was remote, and when it began to 
press closely was thrown off altogether ; and the imme- 
diate affairs of each town and hamlet were ordered by its 
inhabitants in a popular assembly. The clergj', though 
not invested with secular authority, were for a long time 
the most influential class in the community. With the 
progress of time the political and religious life of the 
community flowed more and more into separate chan- 
nels. The decadence of the Puritan theology is to be 
measured, not so much by open revolt against it, as by 
the withdrawal of intellectual energies into other fields. 
The two great and antithetical intellects which New Eng- 
land produced in the eighteenth century were Jonathan 
Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, — the one a metaphy- 
sician and mystic, the other a man of science, of pubUc 
affairs, and of philanthropic humanity. Franklin got his 
chance by going to Philadelphia and thence to England ; 
he would not have found room enough in Massachu- 
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setts. Then the Revolution brought to the front the 
lawyers, the soldiers, the states^meti, and left the ck^rgy 
comparatively iq the rear. The temper of the Revolu- 
tionary patriots was far different from that of Cromwell's 
Irousides. With the next generation eame the disestab- 
lishment of the Congregational churches* Then, slowly 
at flrstf b{!gan the prodigious development of the physical 
resources of the country ; then came invention, discovery^ 
enrichment ; and nuni, toughened but cramped for two 
centuries, fouud a continent beckoning them to stride 
into posMession. There was expansiou of energy and 
opportunity in every directioiu 

While the collective forces of the community had 
thus been undergoing a gradual diversion from the 
ecclesia.stical into the secular field, the religious life — 
that which was recognized as such — still remained one 
of the most striking features of the New England deveb 
opraent. The ** meeting-house " was the most conspicuous 
building in every town, and the church society ranked as 
first beyond comparison among social organizations. 

Religion may be said in a broad sense to include three 
elements — theology, worship^ and ethics; in other wonls, 
an intellectual explanation of the universe, a conscions 
relation of the human soul to the divine and infinite, and 
an ordering of the practic-al conduct of life. PuritJinisra 
made theology the comer-stone of religion. Theoreti- 
cally it took the Bible as its law; but what it really 
offet^d was a scheme of the nniverse; — God in three 
persons 5 the race of man ruined through the sin of its 
first parent; a sacrificial atonement; the appropriation 
of that atonement through faith as the sole condition of 
an eternal Heaven, and its rejection the seal of an end- 
less perdition. This view confronted the soul directly 
with the most tremendous realities and immeasurable 
issues. It was a view which in its essentials was com- 
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inoB to all branclies of the Christian church } but in its 
practical application was elsewhere softened, by inter- 
mediary elements of priesthood and sacrament, and ven- 
erable and beautifiil fonns of worship, Puritanism 
steadily rejected all such aids and interpositions, and 
set the trembling soul faee to face with its Maker, whose 
sovereign decree had destined it irreversibly to irieasui'e- 
less bliss or woe. The Puritans renounced the authority 
and mediation of the church on which the soul might 
comfortably repose; they rejected the vision of inter- 
ceding saints filling the air ; angelic ministrations faded 
dmost out of view, while Satanic activity was vividly 
imagined; and the liturgies and forms of worship which 
the geuius of ages had enriched were almost wholly 
thrown aside. The English PiiHtans turned Beauty out 
of the service of Religion. For their American descend- 
ants, the resulting barrenness was intensified by the 
absence of all artistic creations in the New World. The 
worshiper had no aid to his imagination from sculptured 
aisle or swelling organ ^ no gracious Madonna looked 
down on him ; the prayers to which he silently listened 
were but the improvisation of his minister j the beauty 
of nature was without meaning for him. The spirit of 
worship languished in so thin and innntritious an at- 
mosphere, and the mass of the community tended to a 
dry formalism in their religious observances, save when 
lifted by the wave of a revivah'^ But the theological 
spirit was very at^ti^-^o. The founders of New England 
included many elergj^men among their leaderSj and most 
of these were Oxford or Cambridge graduates. In every 
town they planted the school beside the churchy and no 
population in the world had so high an average of edu- 
cation. In the dearth of literary and social resources, 
the minds of the clergy, and largely nf the inteUeetual 
class in general, continued to work eagerly and imceas- 
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ingly on the problems of the universe. The main line 
of their speculation was a series of modifications of Cal- 
vinism. The attempt to apply these abstruse specula- 
tions to the conduct of individual life produced a strange 
result A highly metaphysical system was made the 
basis upon which every luan must work out his saivation 
from hell, and a mystic experience of conviction of sin, 
eelf'despair, and conversion was required of the soul with 
the definitGnesES of an apothecary^H prescription- It was 
a theory of life which gave cougtant exercise to specu- 
lative natures ; by turns ejcalted and depressed the sen- 
sitive; and lost its practical hold on the mass of the 
community hmg before it was confessedly modified by 
the clergy. 

But Puritanism, while it was narrow in its philosophy^ 
and by its lack of beauty and of tenderness stinted the 
fountains of gpintual feeling, was strong in its appeal to 
moral purpose. It roused men with the idea of a great 
destiny* Its tremendous presentation of the issnes of 
existence woke an energy like that which is inspired by 
man's conflict with the elemental forces of nature. The 
ideal of comUn^t ivhich it offered was austere but lofty. 
It appealed to the sense of obligation rather than to 
sympathy or delight- It made men strong rather than 
sweet; it mndt^ them sober, i^ha^tci and upright. Prom 
whatever source derived, — from Puritanism, from the 
older Christianity, from English stocky from Hebrew re- 
ligion, from primitive humanity^— the sense of duty lay 
dee|) in the New England character. Conscience was the 
bed rock of the typical New Euglauder, as grauit^ is the 
foundatioTi of his soil Deficient in spiritual imagination, 
Jisverely logrical in intellect, he was in the practical con- 
inct of life the loyal servant of Duty. To Calvtnist, 
Unitarian, or Rationalist the sovereign word was I ought. 

The interests of the state had an absorbing interest 
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for its eitkens such as h hardly kiiowii in our niodem 
commiiiiit\% whose tastes are fed from a thousand sources 
of literature, art, and amusement. Almost every nmn 
was a politiciau. It was not merely that each liml a stake 
and a voice in the commonwealth, but in their monoto- 
noiis lives the place of theater, travel, and new&pappr was 
filled by political debate. 

To the Puritan fathers, the chief end of all human 
doiugs had been the salvation of the soul from future 
perdition. They regarded the ordering of the state as 
only an incidental step in this process. But under the 
practical necessities of their situation, they and their 
descendants had worked out the experiment of political 
democracy, under the most favorable conditions that had 
ever existed for it. In and after the Revolutionary war, 
the sifter commonwealths had entered on the vastly more 
diflaeult experiment of a great federal democracy. In 
this creative epoch of the new nation there were found a 
large group of men with rare capacity for nation-buiid- 
ing, — men trained under the Puritan traditions of New 
England, in the mingled Dutch and English school of 
New York, iu the softened Quakerism of Pennsylvania^ 
and the aristocratic democracy of Virginia and the Caro- 
lioas* The foundations were settled j the great question 
between federal and state authority reached a stable 
equilibrium; then followed nearly half a century iu 
which the young political system was exercised in only 
moderate difficulties, as if getting well knit for the tre- 
mendous tasks and problems awaiting it. But the strug- 
gles between Whigs and Democrats, about tariffs and 
national banks and internal improvements — the com- 
bats of Jacksonians and Clay men and Adams men — 
these, besides their intrinsic importance, shared with 
religion in furnishing the chief intellectual exercise of 
a people poor as yet in literary and artistic develop- 
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ment; and they were a constant traiTiing in thB nobkst 
and most complex of social arts — the self-goverument 
of the community, Religioii and politics were the two 
main subjects of thought in thn commuoity in which 
young Sam Bowles grew to manhood. It was these 
themes that gave zmt and largeness to lives otherwise 
somewhat dry and narrow; on these topics wits were 
sharpened; from these came a tcmch of ideal greatness; 
from these sprang passions nobler even in their excesses 
than the struggle for material gain, — a consciousness of 
iatmbership in a mighty body politic, and a sense of 
place in a divine order transcending the seen and ftnitep 

The primitive period of New England may be taken 
with sufficient exBctnesa at two hundred years, — lapping 
over l>y a quarter of a centnrj' into the nineteenth. It 
was not until then that its second great function began 
in pouring its sons forth to people the West, while from 
Europe there set in a tide of immigration which is chang- 
ing the constituent elements of the popidation. Since 
then, too, there have come immeasurable changes in the 
conditions of intellectual and social life. It was Just as 
the old was broadening into the new that the boy of our 
story gTOW up to manhood. The surroundings of his 
childhood reUinod in large measure the characteristics of 
the early time. He belonged to a family and a commu* 
nity of which the inheritance and possession were sobri- 
ety, industry, and sclf*controly unmodified by literature, 
art, and the social graces and amenities. 

^The Unitarian controversy had arisen in Massachusetts 
a few years before the elder Bowles came to Springfield, 
and he united with the Unitarian church, which had been 
established there by a secession from the old First 
Church that was coeval with the town. In the separa* 
tion the families of higher social pretensions went 
generally with the new movement^ and the ecclesiastical 
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gehism divicled the society of the towii^ not isith viru- 
lence, yet to the weakening of the eocial forces. Early 
ITDitarianis^m was btit a ript^iiinj^^ of a long^growing 
alienation among the intellectual class from the tieveri- 
ties of Calvinism* It was from the beginning intel- 
leoinid, decorous, reverent, rather than popular aud 
anthnsiastic. Its ministers kept with little alteration 
the ecclesiastical tone of their Orthodox brethren, and 
a solemnity verg:ing sometimes on lugubriousness. Of 
such ministers was the Reverend WiUiain B, 0, Peabody, 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Springfield from 
1820 to 1847, He was a man of piety, refinement, and 
intellectual cultivation, whose name is still held in 
honored memory in the denomination, and by the com* 
mnnity at large. Dr. Horatio Stebbins's testimony shows 
how one youthful mind was affected by his niiuistry: 
**Here Peabody prophesied and prayed, and his words 
fell upon my heart like rain upon the tender gi'ass ; and 
my mature experience makes no abatement from my 
boyhood's impression of the singular elevation of his 
mind, and the penetrating purity of his spirit/' Yet to 
most of his youthful auditors, Dr* Peabody was awe- 
inspiring rather than winning. In his sermons he laid 
constant emphasis on the perils, the woes, and transitori- 
nesB of the present life. The sentiments of a creed outlive 
for a time its intellectual form ; and tJie view of earthly 
life as tolerable only because it may lead to something 
better — a view inherited from the burdened Middle Ages 
— colored much of the preaching of the early Uiutariajis. 

Dr, Peabody used to wear in the pulpit a black gown 
and black silk gloves. His manner and tones, both in 
and out of the pulpit, were to a child decidedly solemniz- 
ing. Of his church the elder Bowles was a steadfast 
member ; he became a deacon and superintendent of the 
Sunday-school Hie children went to church twice every 
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Sunday. In their home were practiced the usual re- 
ligious observances, faciiJy prayers every morning^ aud 
the " blessing ^ before each meaL 

The stream of the community's life flowed slow and 
tranquil as the Connecticut that glides tliitmgh the 
level meadows* The first railroad reached Springfield 
when the boy was thirteen years old ; ond just as he 
was coining of ago the first message was flashed over 
the telegraph wires. Steam and electricity are fit sym- 
bols, as well m agents, of the revolution that has gone 
through American society since then* 

In those days Springfield was a country town, its 
iuliabitauts principally fanners, conteriog in a village 
of residences and a few shops. It was settled, in 1636, 
by a eolouy fmm Roxbury, Mass,, shared the experiences 
of colouitd times, and was bui*ned by the Indians in 
King Philip^s war. It drew its prosperity mainly £i*om 
the fertile meadows bordering the Connecticut, and 
remained the principal town in Western Massaehusetts, 
but with no special importance or marked growth until 
it bec^inie a railroad center, at the intersection of the 
great lines joining Boston with jUbany and New York 
with Northern New England and Canada. The town 
ha«l the characteristic features of New England life, 
with probably more general prosperity along the rich 
river basin than was found on the granite-ribbed, bowl- 
der-strewn soil which characterizes much of the state; 
while of ruental activity there was less than in Eastern 
Massachusetts, The families which were recognised as the 
social aristocracy of the t4>wn deri ved their consequence 
from wealth accjiiired in local trade by themselves or their 
imme<]iate aucest4>rs. The United States Amiorj- gave 
employment to a class of sturdy and intelligent mechiuiics. 

The natural scenery of the region is fidl of various 
and tranixuil beauty. The Connecticut, here about a 
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fourth of a mile in width, loiters between its verdmit 
banks, like a great meadow-brook j beside it, like a nest 
by the brook^side, lies the town of Bpringfield, aeeending 
by gently sloping hills, and running off eastward over 
dry and breezy plain!?. From many a knoll and terrace 
one may look upon endless variatious of the broad, fair 
landscape, — the plaeid river flowing in the midst ; away 
to the west, the bine MU-country of Berkshire j eastward, 
the wooded and pastured slopes of the Wilbraham hills, 
answering the aspects of the sky in ever-changing play 
of light and shade | twenty miles to the north, the sharp 
outlines of the Holyoke range, and Mount Tom lying 
like a conehant lion. Over the meadows are scattered 
noble elms; elms and maples line the streets of the 
town, BO that, seen from the neighboring heights, it 
seems to lie in a forest. The landscape is clothed through 
the summer in richest green, heralded in the spring by 
marvelously delicate and various tints, and ripening into 
autumnal glory* Across the brown soil of March the 
flash of a bluebird's wing and a thrilling song tell that 
winter is past. Over the waving grass-fields of June, 
the bobolink, tipsy with joy, pours his bubbling laughter* 
From the arbutus to the aster, a long procession of flow- 
ers mark the year's almanac, — shy northern blossoms, 
hardy darlings of the frost, and hues warm as the tropica. 
Up and down the river lie ancient villages, flavorous of 
the olden timej the one broad street overarched with 
patriarchal trees, the fine old houses di*eaniing over their 
past. The tall chimneys of the outlying mill villages, 
growth of the last half-centnr^s even now scarcely break 
the aspect of rural peace, which steals in soothing de- 
light over the beholdei^'s heart. To-day, as fifty yeara 
ago, one looks on the homes of a thriving, free, and vii*- 
tuous people ; — ^now, as then, he looks on Nature in her 
aspect of peaceful charm. 



CHAPTER m. 



Boyhood. 

THE Bowles family formed a hard-working, frugal 
household ; united by a deep but undemonstrative 
affection ; pushing on witJi slow steps and sure grip to 
moderate prosperity ; sincerely and decently pious ; with 
little of recreation or social enjoyment. Their home 
was in a modest two-story frame house, on the north 
comer of Union and School streets. The oldest son was 
bom in an earlier residence, known afterward as the 
" Osgood house,'' near the comer of Main and Howard 
streets. The family consisted of father, mother, four 
children, and several apprentices. Sam shared his bed 
with the youngest apprentice, Chauncey White, who 
afterward became his foreman, and two other appren- 
tices had their bed in the same room. The day began 
with breakfast at six o'clock, the year round, and at 
seven the master and apprentices were at work ; doing a 
general printing business in addition to the newspaper. 
The mistress of the household had a potent voice in all 
her husband's affairs. She was a woman of plain exte- 
rior, of quiet and prim manners, under which lay energy 
and spirit; even-tempered; with quicker, more inci- 
sive mind than that of her husband, and greater force of 
character and will ; practical rather than intellectual in 

16 
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her tastes ; of dedded religious character ; a good wife 
and good mother, She was smart as a wMp,*^ ^iiys an 
apprentice of thoee diqfij/"i^ knew as much of tli0 
office as her husband m^P ^ Ike two parents it was 
the mother to whom the son bore more intellechial like- 
ness. BxjiSt it was ttftgHnmon remark Id later years tbayt* 
Sam Bowles %as wHlMtJbkiiarenl^ — was mt Hke Aagr. 



lasted thBD^ilf • HnS^iigftMllV^^ 

girlish charmer after anotberj for the village boys and 
girls met freely in the wholesome American way ; with 
little relish for boyish sports, but a marked fondness, 
when he did take part, for being leader and captain ; 
with no aptitude or inclination for manual work ; as a 
student, faithful, rather slow in acquisition, but retentive 
of what was once learned. 

He went to the public high school, taught by Dr. Vail, 
and afterward, at the age of thirteen or perhaps earlier, 
to the private school of Mr. George Eaton, which he 
attended for several years, completing there his school 
education. Mr. Eaton is remembered by his old pupils 
with high regard. His scholars, boys and girls, were 
mostly from Unitarian families in Springfield. Young 
Sam Bowles, in addition to the usual English studies, 
made some progress in Latin, and read portions of Caesar, 
Virgil, and Cicero. He wished to go to college, and had 
Mr. Eaton's sympathy and encouragement in that desire, 
but his father did not approve of the project and it 
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was not carried out In later years Mr. Bowles was 
wont to speak of this as a severe disappointment, 
and the want of a college training was a life4oDg regret 
to him* 

The father's first purpose was that his oldest son should 
learn the printer's trade, just as he had done ; but he was 
sometimes discouraged, and feared the boy would never 
succeed, because he bad so little skill with his hands. If 
a kite was to be made, or so much as a nail drivea. his 
younger sister wm apt to be called to his help. To the 
end of his life, his hands — long^ pale, delicate — had a 
look of helplessness. He did onee go into the printing- 
room for the purpose of regularly learning its art and 
mystery; but a few hours of type-setting was enough 
for him, and he left at the end of the first half*day. 
At odd times he picked up, after a fashion^ the meehan- 
ieal part of the business, but never ao far as to have 
any expertness in it. 

The Yankee boy of those times was wont to have 
a regular set of chores to do, such as cutting and 
bringing in wood, making fires, and the like. But where 
there were apprentices in the family, custom assigned 
this work to the youngest of them ; so Sam escaped these 
labors, except when his father especially allotted to him 
& piece of manual work, and even then he could smntv 
times coax one of his companions to act as substitute. 
Yet he was trained in various ways, as a boy in those 
days eonlil hardly fail to be, " to make himself useful," 
e ^Irove ttic cows to and from their pasture, carried the 
eekly MepubUcan to a round of subscribers^ and had 
It^or lea« outdoor and indoor work to do. One sum- 
m©r, when he was perhaps fifteen, his father put him in 
charge of the garden, and he kept it in trimmest con- 
dition, disciplining the other eMldren if they let a paper 
or a wisp of straw Ue in the paths. He was very neat in 
Vol. L— 2 
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his person and clotheej not solicitous about the style and 
fit of his gai'ineiits, but fastidious as to their condition, 
showing in this respect a delieaey and daintiness which 
was characteristic of him through life. 

Mr, Eaton was in the habit of taking his scholars once 
a week on a ramble in the woods. The favorite resort wag 
Blake^s Woods, a noble pine forest near the town^ of which 
a sadly reduced remnant yet lingers as one of the chief or- 
naments of the place. Here the teacher, enthusiastic and 
sympathetic^ gave his pupils one of the finest and most 
serviceable elements of education^ by wakening in them 
the love of Nature* Some of the boys, Sam Bowles among 
them, used to make up parties to bring flowers from the 
more distant woods and swamps. He was in those days 
shooting up fast into a tall, slender boy; carrying his 
head a little projected forward, as was also his fatber^s 
habit; finding companions and favorites among the 
glials that visited his sisters j spending his time in Bchool, 
in the family, a little in his fathei-'s office, and sometimes 
in evening gatherings of the yoimg folks at each other's 
houses. He was never an adept at skating, ball-playing, 
and sncb boyish exercises^ nor very fond of them. His 
comrades had hard work to coax him out to join them in 
coasting down the long hills near by ; or if he kept them 
company for once in the thrilling swift descent, the long 
upward trudge was so little to his liking that he soon 
retm*ned to tlie house. No doubt this distaste for hardy 
sports w^as partly due to some want of physical vigor j for 
thongh his health as a boy was fairly good, it was never 
robust; there was no surplus or overflow of vitality. 
His favorite occupation was reading. The house had a 
good supply of what was then considered classic English 
literature » — classic American literature being yet in its 
early beginnings^ — but it was not these solid volumes 
that attracted the boy so much as the newspapers and 
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magazines, with occasionally a new book, that came into 
his father's office. " Over these he would pore so deeply,'' 
says an old associate, that sometimes you might speak to 
him half a dozen times and he would not know it." In 
his last sickness, Mr. Bowles said to a friend, in review- 
ing his busy life, "I was never much of a boy, — I had 
very little boyhood." The sobriety of the community 
and the household, with a want of full vitality and ani- 
mal spirits, made his early years somewhat colorless. 
The first strong wakening of life came with the call to 
manly work. 
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loath. To be the maker oi a newspaper was an attractive 
prospect, and the opportunity was right before him. The 
father had no foresight of the high power which the son 
was to develop, and saw no occasion for giving him a 
much broader and more liberal education than had fallen 
to his own share. When the son left school, at the 
age of seventeen, he began the miscellaneous duties of 
" office-boy," with sometimes a turn of work in the print- 
ing-room ; passing on gradually to write occasional items 
of local news, and to practice the various duties of a 
country editor, except the writing of " leaders.'' Such 
few of these as the paper contained were done by an 
older hand, generally one outside of the office. The boy 
had no distinct ideal of what he was to do or be. He did 
faithfully and laboriously his work as it lay before him, 
conscientious and thorough even in drudgery, as his 
father had been. 

But in young Bowles there soon showed itself a push- 
ing, ambitious spirit, which aimed at higher things than 
had contented his father. When he was eighteen years 
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old, a bold enterprise shaped itself lu bis miud. He 
proposed to his father to make the Bepuhlimn a daily 
paper. He was at first by no means favorable to the 
idea. There was not a daily paper in the state Dotside 
of BoBton. There was nothing in the ske or charae- 
ter of Springfield that seemed to hira to promise favor- 
ably for such a venture. He had worked through early 
failure!* and hardships to a moderate success. The 
Weekly RepHbHcfm was now a well-established concern ; 
its editor was nearing his fiftieth year ; why increase his 
toils and risk what had been gained t 

But the son was persistent and persuasive. His will 
was strong and his tongue skillful to pleaiL Railroads 
were coming in j already there were daily trains to Bos- 
ton and Albany, and soon would be to Hartford and 
New York ; the town must grow under their influence^ 
and outlying towns be brought near j Hartford had its 
daily paper ; the Weekly Eepublimn was a good basis to 
start from. All this mil niueh more the lioy urged on 
his father, who at last gave consent as far as this ; If 
CUj Sanij will take the main responsibility of working 
%nd pushing it, the daily shall be started*^ That was 
enough. The plans were made ; father and son went to 
Hartford to inspect the methods of making a daily pa^ 
per ; and on the twenty -seventh of March, 1844, appeared 
the first number of the Daily R^^pHhUran, It was an even- 
ing i>aper, a small ffjur-page sheirt, with just two cohimns 
of original matter, including prospectus, editorial, and 
local news. So the ship was launched and the yoimg 
mAn's life-work begun. 

Work it was from the start, and hard work. The 
father toiled steadily, in his slow, assiduous way : un the 
son it f*'ll to break the new paths, invent methods, and 
carry from the start the larger part of the bra in -work 
and pen^work requisite to meet the inexorable daily de- 
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mand. The alert mother used to set roikiug ^bairs at 
the table at meal-times : Mr, Bowles and Sam work 
hard and have so little time to rest-*' Almost at the out- 
set there came to the young man an ominuns breakdown. 
A weabuesB of the bowels became severe and ch runic, 
and it was feared that his lungs were in danger. In the 
winter of 1844-5, he was ubligecl to seek a warmer climat 
and spent several months in the Southern states, for 
most part in Louisiana. When he left home his father 
gave him a Bible, with this inscription on the fly-leaf: 

"Deae Samuel: Read thie b<jok often and prayerfully. 
Let it be your chief eounselor and friend. Let it strengtlien 
your heart to reKst temptation. May it be your support in 
afiOictionT and may God protect and bless you in your absence, 
and restore you in health to Your Parents.^ 

The young man was lonely and homesick, but he came 
back with health restored^ and having made his first 
marked sueeess as a writer. Prom the South he 
home a series of fifteen letters to the paper, which ga* 
to the local public its first impression that Young Sam 
Bowles was a smart fellow," It was not a showy, boyish 
smartness that the letters showed^ but the eye of a good 
obser\'er and the pen of a good reporter. The writer 
notes the climate, the productions, the business resources 
of the places he visits ; describes the cidtivatiou of cot- 
ton and sugar ; tells something of manners and morals ; 
gives an occasional bit of picturesque descriptiouj 
totiohes observantly on local politics; and infers tha 
slavery is worse for the masters than for the slaves- 
The letters are written in a clear and simple style, in- 
elegant sometimes, but never pretentions or obscure. 
They show a young man with quick eye and ear ai 
shrewd brain, observant of practical affairs^ skillful 
gather facts and to tell a plain story. 
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The traveler came home, — with health so strengthened 
that it was seven years before he again succumbed,— and 
t^eiumed the stroke oar in the Republican, The paper 
kept ^te^adily on, gaiDing a little in quality and standing. 
It b**gan without a 5?nbsc*rii>er, and at the end of two 
years claimed only three hundred. In December, 1845, 
it Ifficame a morning paper^ and with that change came 
tlie hours of late night- work for its editors. One chief 
item in the younger man's work was for a good while to 
gather and write the items of local news. After a while 
he developed a talent for condensing into brief and read- 
able form the long and heavy articles in which the great 
political papers of the day discharged their thunder. On 
these he began to practice that great art of ** boiling 
down " which his paper afterward carried to such perfec- 
tion. For original writing, beyond news, he did not 
know that he had capacity* and the reporting and gen- 
eral work of the paper gave him ample occupation. 

In the last year of his life, Mr. Bowles was asked 
by a friend t Do yon trace your success to any special 
impulse at the beginning!" He answered| Yes, Soon 
after I took hold c»f the paper there was a quarrel about 
the management of the Armory, The men who diifered 
from my father made it a personal matter against him, 
and tried to lirenk down his business by starting an 
opposition paper. That roused my ire, and 1 determined 
that we would not be beaten. I threw myself into the 
paper with all my might. After a year my op|>onent8 
came to me, and wanted a truce, but I said, * No ; you 
began the fight and now you whaU have it,' And they 
did, till they were driven from the field. That fight got 
my steam up, and after that I kept on." 

This hostility to the RfjmMiean took form in the estab- 
lishment of the Dfiiiif Ei'^mlng Gazefk^ changed from a 
weekly to a daily paper in Aprils 1B46, when the younger 
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Bowles was in his twrnty-flrst year. The troahle oroBft 
upon the transfer oi tim Unitad States Armory^ wliieh 
was the priin^ipal mannfiucl^ in tlia toin^ txtm to 
military control. Tto liaw Mferiiitradfliit, Bipl^^ 
an able and energetlo oflhser, tetrodfflfied 1^ ^ffetrofe t^^ 
gime from the easy-going ways that hxA been in f aj^hioB, 
Regular and aharpjjr enforced hours itf wtsA^ marka and 
fines for taMtiiiiSi*€r ii^[lalflf a iiiilttsry exaeliieiB imd 
formality, — tliese and the like were new fini tores to a set 
of indepeudeut Yankee workmeu, accustomed to do^ 
their work in their mm imy. Vhs^ mee^ kMid _ 
plaints against tlu' snpennteiid<mt, the citizens took sides 
in the matter, and the dUput© came to have a good deal 
of acrimony. It onlmmAtod in a military court of bi- 
quiry, which acquitted Major Ripley. The Repuhfiran 
had criticisi'd bim, but in a very tempiTatt^ loauiior, and 
had by no means made the subject a prominent one. 
But feeling ran high ; and just before the conclusion of 
the court, the Oazette was changed from a weekly to a 
daily, by way of retaliation on the Republican. The lat- 
ter paper engaged in no wordy warfare with its rival. 
Its columns showed at this time not a trace of that ready 
and brilliant combativeness which was so marked a dis- 
tinction of the later Republican. But one who studies 
the files sees unmistakably a marked and steady growth 
in the merit of the paper from this time on. For two 
years it had done little more than sustain the quality 
with which it began. But through 1846 it grows broader 
and better, and after that it does not cease to grow. It 
shows gradually an increase of reading matter, a better 
arrangement, and an abler style of discussion. During 
this year first appears that prompt, full, and admirable 
reporting of the state election returns — upon a system 
like that originated by the Boston Atlas some years 
before — which became one of the paper's brilliant feat- 
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ures. The size of the sheet was repeatedly enlarged, and 
the subscription list steadily increased. Through these 
years Sam Bowles was putting into the paper his hardest 
work, his best life-blood. The situation appealed to his 
pride, his combativeness, his filial feeling, and that de- 
light in journalism for its own sake which was becoming 
in him a master passion. The immediate struggle ended 
in victory, in July, 1848. The Oazette was absorbed in 
the Bepublicaftf and its editor, Mr. William Stowe, a man 
of character and ability, was added to the Republican's 
working force. 



CHAPTER V. 



The Old and the New Journalism. 

THE first editorial, beyond a paragraph, which ap- 
peared in the Daily Republican^ April 24, 1844, was 
a vigorous protest against " The Annexation of Texas,'' 
for which a treaty had just been signed by President 
Tyler. With that annexation may be said to have be- 
gun the new era in American politics, in which the issue 
was directly tried between slavery and freedom, and at 
last between secession and union. In the second month 
of the paper's life, on May 27, 1844, it told of the first 
telegraphic dispatch between Washington and Baltimore. 
Thus it was at the very point of transition between the 
old and the new politics, and between the old and the 
new journalism, that Samuel Bowles began his career. 

In the great cities a new race of newspapers hac^flnm 
to supplant the older dynasty. The papers of thd^^^er 
time had been in every sense heavy ; big in size, Wpi in 
price, dull, long-winded, intensely partisan, and mainly 
used as the instruments of the party chiefs. Of these jour- 
nalists — represented by such names as the elder Blair, 
Gales and Seaton, Major Noah, Richard Haughton, and 
Colonel Greene — Mr. Horace White says: "These men 
and their generation were given over to the 'leading 
article' as the sole end and aim of journalism. They 
were a strong-limbed and hard-headed race, but they had 
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never learned that * variety is the spice of life,' and 
* brevity the soul ut wW The railway had not reached 
out its arms, the telegraph had not spread its wings for 
them. They were rided by their environment^ and the 
journalism they prodaced conj^isted of a diurnal siicee&* 
sion of essays more or less learned, and more or less bel- 
lieose^ but aa regular as the sucQessiou of day and night, 
or of seed-time and harvesf^ 

But within a dozen years there had sprung up in New 
York the first of a new class of newspapers, such as the 
begun in 1833, and the Hmtld, in 1835. They were 
d for one or two cents (the older papers were not sold 
by single copies, being sent only to regular subscribers) ; 
they aimed at news more than discussion; their style 
was lively and dashing ; they were swift to seize and 
invent new methods in every direction; they bronglit 
steam into their press-rooms and organized special ser* 
vice by land and by water for getting the earliest infor- 
mation. They struck into many veins of social interest, 
— trade^ religion, and personal gossip, — which the older 
papers had ignored. They discussed politics without 
askiiuAordere from the chieftains at Washington and 
AlbaS It was in papers of this class that American 
jonmjmsm eame of age* Hitherto the newspaper had 
been a minor and a servant. It had been an instrnment 
to promote some other interest, generally that of a po- 
litical party or a personal clique; controlled by the 
leaders of the clique or the party, and sustained by their 
patronage. In the new journalism the newspaper became 
its own master. It was an independent enterprise, as 
much so as a eott<m Tuill or a cheese factor}^ So for as 
financial success was the object, — and such success was 
generally n main object, and always the necessary con* 
dition of any further achievement, — the resourcii was 
no longer subsidies from a political party, but the pay- 
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ments of its buyers and adTertisers. The buyers we 
to be won l>y giving people such a paper as they wanted. 
It was, in a sense, the discovery of James Gk^rdon Ben- 
nett, — his great contribution to the joomalistic art, — 
that what people most wanted in a newspaper^ and 
were most willing to pay for, was news* Givft mfWB^ mnA 
you gain subscribtr ' — -^-^^Hm^md you will bave 
advertisers ; that ii Irf newspaper suoeees. 

In the new jowt lid cc^mmercial fact of a 

successful bWnat ras the basis which the 

journalist miglit^ i tttd m a platform tmm 

which to say la lilli ordotadvir. exhorta- 

tion, of pTBadtiiltg Hina there was born 

new social power. ^ iMght uee big positicit 

for good or for evu, mil henceforth his clasg nnurt be 
reckoned witb ae a force not less dlstmot than the de mg 
or the law^ittflltM. 

The New York Herald was the first conspicuous ex- 
ample in America of the new journalism. Its sole object 
was money-making ; its creed was expressed by the edi- 
tor when he wrote, " We have never been in a minority, 
and we never shall be"; its political sympathies were 
generally Democratic ; its temper was one of rollicking 
impudence ; and it neither feared God nor regarded man. 
Its enterprise in news-gathering won popular favor, and 
drove its dull and respectable rivals either to imitation 
or to death. Its mocking temper and its open worship 
of material success shocked the moral sentiment of the 
community, and its reckless personalities showed at fnll 
height the virulence of a period of bitter partisanship 
and low culture. By its merits as a newspaper it won 
the reward it sought — wealth and notoriety. 

In 1841, Horace Greeley established the New York 
Tribune. Mr. Greeley's characteristic and best ambition 
was to be a teacher of men. He was a sincere enthusiast 
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in social aud political ideas, a master of pithy and elo- 
quent speech to the common people, and he found iu the 
newspaper his best instrumeDt. The iafluetiee of the 
time^ aud the aasoeistes he found, gave pruiuiuenee to 
the news element of the Tribunet but its espeeial servie© 
was as a social educator. He was an ardent politician^ 
and his paper heartily supported the Whig and after- 
ward the Republican party, though with a ecmiiiderable 
degree of independence. But politics was not its esclu- 
^live ficKL Through its earlier years it gave more of 
education and leadership than any other Americau jour- 
Dal in literature^ education, reform, and all the higher 
forms of social activity- 

The journalistic features of the period just following 
the establishment of the Daily Rt'puhlmnt were thus 
suutmed up by Mr. Bowles, thirty years later : 

^* America joiimalisin was midergaing the irreatest trans- 
fonuation aud experietieing the deepest uiepuutioQ of whole 
hiilory. The telegraph and the Mejdoan war tsame in together; 
and tlie years *4lJ-*5l were tlie years of most marked growth 
known to America. It was tsumething more than progress, it 
was revolution. Then tho old Sun was in its l>est ©state ; then 
Mr. Bennett was in tho prime of his vigCTOUi tntelleetr and 
hia enterprise and iudopendenc© were at the height of their 
audacity. He bad as tlrst lieutenant, Mr, Frederic Hudson, 
the liest organizer of a mere netv§paper America has ever se«e. 
Then Mr. Greeley and Mr. Dana were harmoniouely and vigor- 
ously friving the Tribune thiit scope of treatment aud that 
iutt?lleettml deptli and breadth whieh have never departed 
wholly froin it, and which are perhaj^s the greatest gifts that 
any single journal has made to the journalism of the country. 
Then Mr. Raymond commenced the Times and won for it at 
once a prominent place among its rivals* And then beg^n that 
horde of provincial daily jotimals, springing np like mush- 
TOGfOM all over tho land. Hardly a town of 10»()00 iuliabitauts 
but that estayed its diurnal issue in those fertile yeara»*^ 
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It was ill thi^ QeiA of proviticial joamaiism thut Mr*^ 
Bowles's work wu dtaa Of Hm tiMtaUaMa ' 

newspaper h*? ouee wrote : 

News had frown old wh^a it wm published. The papa| 
did the wodi nf the ilmiMir w inamliat mmiyf and waa 
historian of Hie past mther than a spectator and actor in the p 
ont. It wai not npoa llif j«ia^|d ^oiniim that the e^enU of tli« 



, and drew &om it its sparks 
£ oontact was found in the 
1 mn then alon^ the staml^ 
g Tieighbor oardad it ; the 
Lps gathered at the ^iliagB 
,jr gBMftte, not to m&ke Hn 
« . The joumaliam was 
ftimlf in the possesBion of 



day struck lliu heart O) 
of fire. In those tiipi 
personal interoooM) -mm 
from mouth to moutL| u 
post-rider brought it intw 
store. By and liy came the 
impression but to record ttie boi 
yet to be created that ahonld sta 
powers of iti own ; tint •^WriAi fe' f 
and not with the part ; tyMPwBma f 
yet should 1h> itself im mere rc-flet^tioii ; tlmt should control 
what it seemed only to transcribe and narrate ; that should 
teach without assuming the manners of an instructor, and 
should command the coming times with a voice that had still 
no sound but its echo of the present.'' 

Auioug the country newspapers of its time, the Weekly 
Republican, before 1844, stood well. It had outlived and 
absorbed several rivals during its twenty years' exist- 
ence, and thus had satisfied the test of the survival of 
the fittest. But one who now turns over its old files will 
find scanty material even for the chronicler or annalist. 
A file of the Weekly Republican for any of the years of 
its later history affords a most graphic and vivid week- 
to-woek history of the period. These volumes will be a 
rich triMisury to the future historian. But, between the 
yoai*s 182G and 1844, the pages of the Republican throw 
little light upon the social life of the times. It has two 
chief staples — political discussions, and scraps of miscel- 
laneous unassorted news. The politics are more vigorous 
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ilian hicid, Persoual and party names do service largely 
in place of rational dbeussion. Nothing is more char- 
aeteristio of the younger Bowles's methods in his ma- 
turity than his constant reference to general principles 
in his writing, — the special question or incident being 
illumined by its rehitiou to some broad idea. In his 
work we have continually, phili)S0phy teaching by 
example," But the fathcr*s paper followed largely the 
easier method which assumes that the editor and his 
readers are of tha same mind^ and simply reiterates under 
% variety of forms that they arc right and their oppo- 
nents wrong. Political discussion forms the central inter- 
est, and occupies half the space, of the Weekly EepuMkun 
before 1844. For the rest it is filled generally with some 
selected tale ** ; with an odd collection of miscellaneous 
news items, in which shocking accidents/' " mysterious 
occurrences" and "sad calamities" predominate; and 
with scraps of literary and religious matter. There is 
an occasional piece of local news, meagerly told, some- 
times with mild attempt at humor. But there is nothing 
like a systematic presentation of the week's occurrences 
even in the town and neighl)orhood, still less in more 
distant fields. In reading the meager chronicle one is 
moved to ask, **Did nothing happen in those days! Or 
did no one know how to tell what happened 
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SUCH was the geneml con tion of Americau jour- 
nalisnat when Mr. Bowlaa d^^^Mi wovkr nad mmSk 
was the paper which was Ms s^elmol arnl Itis hnsU to 
build upon. The flirt development which hti showed, 
was in soM faUui'>^ttitt>iHttl ^natt^ In th 
words of ODO who knew him long and well, " The fijre, 
spirit, life, which in his prime he was so full of, did not 
appear in his early years. There was not much to de- 
velop him at first. He went away from home little, and 
he had not an inspiring circle of acquaintances. He was 
plodding, industrious, saving, — that was his reputation. 
But he whom in later years we knew as Sam Bowles was 
not there, — not even the suggestion of him.'' 

In these first years, he was under the pressing neces- 
sity of unresting work. The best editorial writing at 
this time was done by one or two men outside of the 
oflBce. Except this, almost all the business and editorial 
labor cajne upon father and son, and most heavily upon 
the son. He worked late at night ; vacations and holi- 
days were unknown ; of recreation and general society 
he had almost nothing. 

The first special power he showed was in the faculty of 
seeing a thing clearly and telling it as he saw it. He 
was quick to find out what was going on. His big eyes 
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— of 80 dark a brown that they often seemed black — aaw 
ery thing that men were doing about him. In his news 
the community began to find a little daily history 
of itself. Springfield was probably in reality much the 
same town in 1848 aa in 1843 ; but as reflected in the 
Rt'pubUmn it has become a much more interesting place, 
Mr* Bowles was at the outset a slow writer and a slow 
thinker. Even his news reports were written patiently 
and laboriously. His epigrammatic brilliance, his geniu§ 
for terse and telling phrase, belonged altogether to his 
later development. So did his power of managing men, 
—a power compounded of magnetism and tact. His 
first foreman had been his rootn-mate as a boy, and, 
being a stiff-grained Yankee, was not very amenable to 
the management of his old compauion, and gave him 
many a troublous hour. The editor managed to hold 
his own, but at home he sometimos cried with vexation 
over the difficulties of the composing-room. 

He seema to have had no marked period of mental 
fermentation and deep questionings Among his con- 
temporaries in New England, there was much unsettling 
and relaying of foundations. Emerson and Carlyle 
were nttering their quickening words. Transcendent- 
alism was at its height, and all manner of reforms and 
agitations were in the air. The Abolition movement was 
stirring the social and political world with tbriUs of 
wrath and of sympathy. It was a yeasty time : intel- 
lectual America was in the stage of uneasy adolescence, 
with its passion, self -questioning, aspiration, and revolt 
A few years lat<*rt no man was more sensitive to the 
oral atmosphere of the community than Mr. Bowles, 
t in his youth he was not especially stirred by what 
we now look back to as the vital and prophetic forces of 
the time. With those forces, as sodal infiuences, he did 
not oorno in close contact. The town he lived in was 
Vol. I.— 3 
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provincial as no place is provincial in these days of 
railroad aud telegraph, Tiie movements of though 
which, as we look back on thenir Rpp^Ai' Uke tidal wmm 
agitating the whole community, were m reality narrow 
currents, which left the greater part of society a long 
time unmoved. BfMdon and its ndghliorJiood awoke 
to the new life lor ■ of the coontry. 



social atmo^here . 
ative and in a deg^ 
sive to the pasBioJ| 
ness of theoM'^l* 
warmth and ^nv] 
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call for something better. At the time of life wheia 
young man is most liable to questioning and mental un- 
rest, Mr. Bowles was held too closely by work and re- 
sponsibility to have any leisure for exploring excursions 
into the infinite. His whole early bent was practical 
rather than speculative. He found his great interest, 
beyond his personal work, in that broadest of practical 
subjects, the political life of the nation. His finest work 
as a reporter was his account of political conventions; 
and his journeys to these, with the contact into which 
they brought him with leading men, were a great step 
in that intercourse with humanity in which lay much of 
the education of his maturity. He had grown up in a 
family and a community in which the solid and practical 
qualities were more cultivated than the graces and amen- 
ities. He had by nature an instinct to claim the first 
place ; and the early struggle for success, in which every 
foot of ground had to be fought for, was not likely to 
lessen that dispositioYi. His associates found him some- 
times selfish and sometimes crusty. The sweeter and 
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mellower traits needed years and experienee for their 
full ripening. 

His habits were pure, and only in work was he given 
to injurious indnJgenee. With early manhood began 
the lavish, unstinted drain of nervous power throngh 
excessive toil and shortened dmp. There appeared no 
lack of nervous force until in later years this steady 
drain had weakened him* Indeed, the immense activity 
which in effect condensed half a dozen life-tinies into 
his fifty-two years* showed that his original endowment 
of nerve and brain power was magnificent. It seems 
probable that the tjuiet and iinstimtilated character of 
his boyish years was no bad preparation for the intensely 
energetitz career that wm to follow. From the time when 
the ftrst friction of manly work and struggle struc*k fire 
within him, the flame never ceaB«!d to burn. But through 
his boyhood and adolescence nature had slowly and 
quietly ripened and stored her forces within him, amid a 
sedate household and a tranquil community. 

The two men whose influence on the early life of Sam- 
uel Bowles and the Ri^publicfm was most marked, were 
William B, Calhoun and George Aahmun. To Mr, Cal- 
houn more than to any otht^r man the paper owi?d its 
first high merit as a political teacher. The editorials in 
which the little proxdncial sheet, ev^en in its earlier days, 
spoke sometimes with a voice as forcible and as lofty as 
the best of the great journals, were for the most part 
written by hiuu Mr. Ashmun made less immediate con- 
tribution to the R^publimn^ but his was the most brill- 
iant and impressive pergoimlity at that time in western 
Massachusetts, and he fascinated and helped to mold the 
^nng man who was his near neiglibor, Mn Bowles 
once said, toward the end of his life, that the only man 
he ever felt dominate him was Oeorge Ashmun. He 
sketched the portraits of Calhoun and Ashmun at the 
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time of their deaths* Tliose portraits deserve to be given 
here, at least their raost salient features, — not only b& 
among the best specimens of Mr. Bowles's style in its 
maturity^ but because the two men acted upon his char- 
acter from different sides as strong formative influences ; 
and because each illustrated a conspicuous type among 
the New Englauders of the last generation j — the one, a 
modernized Puritan, the other a personal and political 
disciple of Daniel Webster* 

The obituary of Mn Cidhoun, November 9, 1865^ says 
of him; 

" A vigorous oonstihition, simple habits^ and great oar© have 
lang wi^tood sJmrp disease, combining consumption ^ catarrh^ 
and dyip6paia j — it was not in humanity to resist such union of 
assault longer or more bravely ; and lie died with the dignity 
and the courage and yet the submisaiveness with which he had 
always lived* 

" Mr* Calhoun was l>eyond any other man of pa«t or present 
genemtiou thk pttbhc iian of Springfield. No one was ever 
more truly popular among us than he ; no other citizen ever 
held so many high public trosts^ or so long, as he ; and no 
man, perhaps, ever gave more satisfaction to his constituents, 
or more faithfully fulfilled his duties*" 

There foUows a smnmary of the events of his life- 
He was bom in Boston in 1796, educated at Yale, came 
to Springfield a young lawyer; was sent to the legisla- 
ture (House) from 1825 to 1835, and for the last two years 
was Speaker; was in Congress for Hampden and Hamp- 
shire counties from 1835 to 1843 ; failed then in health ; 
went to the State Senate and wag its president in 1846 
and 1847 ; then was Secretary of State for three years ; 
was a State Bank Commissioner for three years from 
1853 ; lived on his farm in the intervals of public service ; 
was mayor of Springfield in 1859, and again was repre- 
eentative in the legislature in 1861, 
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" This was the kat of hia public service. Sinee^ Ids retirG- 
ment has been memorable from the growing power of his diseas©, 
now at last finally victorious* But ike cordial respect and 
tender thought of the communities be had so lou^ and so faith- 
fully served waited on him in his invalid home ; and never was 
theife a party emergency^ or popular want of leader, that his 
name was not mentioned, and his incapacity lamented. 

*^None of this popular eonfidenee, none of these popular 
trusts, were due to what are understood in political circles as 
'popular qualities J There was no self-seeking, no placating 
manner, very little warming, magnetic quality, in Mr. Calhoun* 
We never knew Imu to seek an offiee ; he yielded to the oppor- 
tunities for it oftener than he would but that he was poor., and 
ill-health and disrelish unfitted him for the successful practice 
of his profession ; but we never could detect the siighteat ele- 
ment of the deroagogoe or the office-seeker in his character or 
his manners* The atmosphere of hia presence forbade any 
such ideas* He was eoUMtently^ radically, democratic in 
thought and principles j as true a republican as ever lived ; but 
his appearance and his manner were always dignified, self- 
respecting, unimpassioued* When he spoke, particularly when 
he addressed a public audience, there was more of enthiisiasmf 
and he was always earnest in conviction and utterance. In 
writing, too, Ms style was far more spirited, popular, and en* 
thusiaitic than would have been imagined by those not familiar 
with this expression of his Life. He did nothing so well as this, 
indee^l* His style was pure, the purest, yet popular and entic- 
ing* It was both vigorous and effective, simple and elevated* 
For many years he was an oocasional editorial writer for the Ee- 
pubUcan, and for several yetm quite a voluminous contributor to 
its colimins. He wrote vei7 readily and with great perfection 
in detail* No copy was ever so clean as hie. His electioneer- 
ing paragraphs were especially admirable,— the fashion is gone 
out with us now j but his appeals to the old Whigs to rally at 
the polls, to vote early, to get out the siok, to stand by the 
polls till night, and generally to ^ve their party and their 
country, in the pending crisis, had as much pith and ring to 
them as Thurlow Weed's, and more of culture and rhetoric. 
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*^ The om superior element in Mr* Calboim^s eliameter and 
life was its high moral quality. It was this and the subtle 
magnetism of it that made him bo strong with the people, thatj 
gave him such kiflueiie^ with them, and such power in publie 
places. No man we ever knew was more gifted in this respect j 
it fieemed an endowment of naturej indeed, more than a disci- 
plhie of hfe, with him — it seemed as if he were bom into it,1 
anfl h&d alwaj^y li%^ed in it. His religious character grew out 
of thifi, and became io middle life and since a eonspicnous and 
even dominating influence with him* He was very much ab- 
i^rbed in reUgious and theological reading ; probably hia 
Library ia the richest in these respects in all this region j and 
the old Fm^tan habits and thoughts appeared to grow firm 
hi to his nature with his study and experience. 

** Mr* Calhoun began his pubhe life the v&ry season tlxe 
Eepuhlimn was started^ forty years agOj and be and it have 
always been in political sympathy. He was an habitu^ of its 
offioe and writer for its columns when we began to sweep out, 
carry papery, and play * roller boy.' He has been its fan 
ever since ; though not so frequently a visitor as before thj© 
death of Ids intimate friend and contemporary, the original 
proprietor and editor, and his own broken health. We imagine 
he felt a little shy of the youthftil rashness that sacceeded to 
the holm^ as we never wholly outgrew the feeling of awe and ^ 
distant respect that hia tall, erect form, his sober face, and his 
stiff J iron-gray hair, as well as the weighty and measured wis- 
dom of hia editorials, created in our boyish breast. Tears and | 
invalid experience have unlocked for us some of the mysteriea 
of his life ; we knew him better lately without geeixig him at 
all ; — and we kaew, too, that honomble and useful as his life 
has been, it would have been more effective and even more 
siicc-essful in a worldly sense had ho not ever borne torture and | 
weakness in his body j but that it crmld hardly have been nobler 
and more faithful, or earned a higher glory in Immortality." 

Upon the death of Mr, Ashmim, in the summer of 
1870, Mr. Bowles wrote of him ; 

*' Ko citizen of western Massachusetts, of all her generations, 
em made that impress upon his fellows, ever more stimulated 
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tlie hope and stirred the pride of his own neighbors and friends, 
than George Ashmnn, Oflier men hHve made larger use of 
their opportnnities and their ^ts. The very wealth of his own 
seemed to make him careless of them, and lie lived and died, 
himself sharing the vexation of hm admirers at what might 
have been*" 

An epitome of his life up to 1S54 is given, in a note 
of Ms own to the editor : " Born at Blandford, Mas3., 
1804 ; graduated at Yale ; studied law and began prac- 
tice in Springfield in 182S; was sent four times to the 
Massa^husottB House of Representative.^, and was its 
Speaker in 1841; went twice to the 8tat43 Senate; and 
was in the National House from 1845 to 1851. Such," 
ho writes, my public history* during the fifty years 
whieh are completed t-o-day ! I have had too mueb of 
public life for my own good, and more than h good for 
any man who wisely seeks the Inippinesa of himself or 
his fatuiiy, and not enough to be of any gerv^ice to any 
one el86, or worth being put upon recorti^ 

" Early^*^ writes Mr. Bowlesj " he became both a per- 
sonal and political favorite, aod there never has been a 
time when the people of Springfield, almost witliont re- 
gard to party, would not Join with enthusiasm in elevat* 
ing him to any publio station within their powder." In 
his |>rofesBion he was assoeiuted from 1834 until his sub- 
stantial retirement in 1851 with Reuben A. Chapman, 
afterward chief justico of the state. He was not a se- 
ver© general student, bat always mastered bis eases ; the 
day before the trial he Jiiigbt be off with his dog and 
gun, but the struggle found him prepared* 

^* He i^omprehendod aa by instinct not only the strong points 
of his own case, hut the weak pointa of hk iy^tmtkry% and he 
was alert and vig-orous in following up every advantage. Sub- 
tle or simple, attentive or negligent, indifferent or nbaorhed j 
vehement and overpowering in aseertlon and bold invectivej or 
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calm in statement and modest in appeal, he really faad no 
match in the profession in all this part of the state^ and if he 
had chosen to give himself np to the law with any consistent 
and persistent foUowing, his triumphs in it would have swept 
through the ^tate, and gone into the higher courts of the 
largtj cities. . , , 

But perhaps his great power in trying a eas6p as indeed hJj 
great powfuT in poHties or in social life, wag his personal influ- 
ence oveiT men. He was a student of human nature, and some- 
what prided himself upon his attainments in this re^KK^t. He 
had all the elements of great personal attraction, and added to 
this a subtle and cogent way of putting a case from the stand- 
point of the man whom he was seeking to influence. By being 
master of himself and gnperior to the reasons which influenced 
his own mind, it was that be became capable of giving the rea- 
sons which should influence other minds. His career in public 
life is full of striking illustrations of this great power of Ms, 
Probably the most notable was the result of his interview with 
Stephen A* Douglas, directly after the rebels flred on Port 
Sumter, and the rebellion was fully launched upon the land, 
Bnch were his appeals, saoh the force of the arguments he ad- 
dressed to Douglas, that tlie great Illinoisian rose up superior 
to partisanship^ superior to disappointment, and took his stan ' 
with the country- * Now/ said Mr, Ashmun, although it wag 
very late in the night, * let us go up to the White House and 
talk with Mr. Lincoln, I want you to say to him what you 
have said to me, and then I want the result of this night's de- 
liberations to be telegraphed to the country That interview 
at the White House between these three men — Lincoln, Doug- 
las, and Ashmun — should be historical. Then and there Mr. 
Douglas took down the map and planned the campaign. Then 
and there he gave in, most eloquently and vehemently, hia ad* 
hesion to the Administration and the coon try • Mr* Ashmim 
himself briefly epitomized the story, and it went by telegraph 
that night aO over the country, to electrify and encourage 
every patriot on the morrow- 

*'In public life, not only by such address as this, but by 
abiHty in debate, by wisdom in conncil, by adroitness in 
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mg with the curcam&tances of the moment, and the prejudiees 
and passions of friends and foes, he wielded great influence, 
and had in fa«3t no peer on the floor while m Congfress, and was 
always put forward by his friends to manage any diflfioolt case, 
to diaeoinfit any dangerous opponent. He was always true to 
the advanced ideas of the Whigs of Massachusetts" upon the 
grmt questions of tbe time. *^ Though his great friend, Mr* 
Webster, abandoned the Wilmot Proviso principle, Mr* Ashmun 
could not and did not. . , , His intimacy with and admira- 
tion for Mr, Webster, more than any other circnmstanee, per- 
haps, Hhaped his public career and interrupted his growth in 
public life. It always seemad to us a remarkable ciryumstance, 
as a striking testimony of the oondstency and firmness of ilr. 
Ashman's principles, tlmt Mr, Webster did not confide to him in 
advance, as he did to many others, the character of hi^ famous 
seventh of March compromise speech. Tbe letters which Mn 
Ashmnn then wrote to his correspondents at home would now 
be regarded as valuable political revelations. * Don't bcheve.' 
said he, day after day, * what you hear about Mr. Webster's 
forthcoming speech. He will make no such concesaions aa ar© 
attributed to him. To use big own words, " the past at l«ast k 
secure," and he will take no steps baclrward/ When the speech 
came, Mr* Ashmnn was as much surprised as any one ; it did 
not ghake his personal loyalty to Webster, but he would not go 
with him in giving up the Wilmot Proviso. ** But his personal 
feelings were so strongly in sympathy with the man that, with- 
out giving up his principles, he espoused Mr, Webster's side in 
the ensuing political and personal quarrels, and went out of 
political life in consequeiioe- Nover was there greater e\<idenoe^ 
it seems to us, of the real personal power of Mr> Webster, than 
the fact that this strong man, bofore whom and to whom all 
othem yielded, surrendered himsolf almost completely to him, 
shared his controveraes, and accepted voluntarily his fate. Nor 
do we ever find the evidence that Mr* Webster truly appre- 
ciated this great tribute to his power, this great gift of self- 
saeriBcing friendship. It seems to be the weakneSvS of men of 
the Websterian position and supremacy to regard men nearly 
all alike, and make no true distinction betwoen the chametm 
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of those wbo give them their ftietidsliipJ' Mr. Webster shoiired 
always a warm and high regard for Mr. Ashmnn, but appar- 
ently ** he did not measure the true degree of heroic friend- 
ship and generous eelf-saciifice which Mr, Ashmun laid at his 
feeti Other men owed what fhey were to their friendship for 
Mr. Webster ; Mr, Aahmmit in a sense, lost aU he was and alL 
he had a right to hope of being, by that friend^sbip. But his 
devotion to his great friead truly marked the innate heroism of 
his nature. Perhaps it was the only oecaaion of his Ufe that 
brought it out in full measure^ but the qu^ity was there ^ and 
no one ever came near and saw into him but detected this great 
iastinct of heroism, . . . 

** Not until long after Mr. Webster^s death did Mr, Ashmun 
recover tone and toleration for public life» Liv'mg at Washbig- 
ton most of the time, he was in contact with leading men of 
aU parties, but while he never gave up his old an ti -slavery 
Whig principles, and early sympatlmed with the idea and 
movement of the Repubhean party j Ida views of pubEc life 
were all tinged by the Webaterian experience.^' He was in- 
duced to go to tlie Chicago convention that nominated Lincoln in 
1860, and served ably as its preading officer* Upon this followed 
a pleasant indntacy with Preddent Lincoln^ and an infinenttal 
private position at Washington ; but he was not acceptable 
to the Massachusetts congressmen, and no office was offered to 
him that he would accept, " We remember his bringing to ns 
the fij^t btiniation of Mr. Lincobi's deair© for re-election, long 
before it had been manifest to the public* Walking together 
under the trees of the public grounds, the President gave his 
confidenee to our townsman. He said, in his quiet, plain way^ 
that, now he had got used to the machine, he tiiougbt he should 
like to run it four years more. 

But it waK in social life, perhaps, that both the power and 
the charm of Mr* Aahmun's character came out most fully. 
Sometimes he was imperious, as he was always imperial ; but * 
was rare that he was not kindly and winning and mstructi- 
He was not a great reader of books, though a devoted admirer 
and re-reader of Scott. But he knew Ufe and nature, and his 
obieirvatioiia on the men who walked, the birds that Eew, and 
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tlie Hshea that Bwam, were always original and Hug^stiTe* He 
bad strong domestic affections, and his Meudsliips were sincere 
and permanesnt* All his senses we^re keen ; he was alive to the 
beauties of landscape, flowers, and pot* try. He was choiee 
and delicate in his food. He had a qnick sen^ of hnmor^ 
and a magnetic force in conversation. His words were loaded 
witli coo\ietion. He did not write much, but his letters or 
hii4 newspaper eoutributionfi — for he was a frequent contrib- 
utor of editorial paragraphs or oommiuiieationa to i\m Rc^ 
puhlimn — were always in a pore, ini?isiYe EugUah style, 
noticeable ehiefiy for their strength, and yet were* not without 
frequent felieitiea of expi-essiou* He struggled in early life 
ag-ainst the family tendency to consumption. It was this that 
drove him so much out-of-doorK, and to his free, generous 
way of living* But whether it was natin^ or acquired, or 
partly both, he grew to have great enjojTuent in field sports, 
and he drew from them a quality of happiness and invigora- 
tton wMch undoubtedly heightened his facilities and certftinly 
prolonged his hfe^ 

*• At his own or a friend's dinuer-table he was almost iaeom- 
purably felicitous. He had a thought and a word for every- 
body at the table r man, wonmn, or child, and it fitted exactly 
to the level of each life. Of politics ; of ftshing or hunting ; of 
flowers or nature in general ; of the raimng of ve^tables ; of 
meats and their cooking — no housewife hut could loam eome- 
tliing from him here ; of literature j of men, women » tlunga ; — 
wliile there was nothiog jRtiantie, he yt?t had a thought and a 
knowledge upon them alL A royal night, we remember, he 
gave a few of his friends when Thackeray was in Springfield. 
He led in the feast of good things, skillfitUy avoiiUng aU pos- 
mihlB ^oalSt smoothing any ruMing of feathers that miglit 
come from any transatlantic preju<liees or a thoughtless re- 
mark* The company floated otit for hours on a tide of humor, of 
brilliant gossip and suggestive criticism, in which Mr* Ashmun 
was astonishingly seconded by his friend from Greeufleld,^*— 
GM)rge T. Davis,— the most brilliant table-talker of Amer- 
ica t m that even Thackeray, accustomed to the finest society 
of England aa weU as of America, often laid down his knife 
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The Mexican Wab ahd the FEEE-soHi Paett. 

HE strength of the Daily Eepubli4Wi tcom the_flrBt 
lay largely in its political discussions. While as a 
newspaper it was still iDsignifleant, it often handled the 
political questions of the day with a breadth, intclligeiicej 
and vigor which few journals then or afterward sur* 
passed* The most effective of these articles, during thiB 
early period^ were undoubtedly from the pen of Mr, Cal- 
houn, But the general attitude of the Republkan upon 
the national questions of the tinae was determined by thQ 
Bowleses ; othen* might infliiencc, but never dictat^^ 

The beginning of the Daily Repuhlkan coincided with 
the appearance of the Slavery question as a chief fact/>r 
in American politics- In 1844, the birth^year of the 
paiM3r, a treaty for the annexation of Texas was signed 
by President Tyler, and a joint resolution approving the 
treaty wm introduced in Congress* This thrust upon 
ho nation the question of an aggresgi%^e policy toward 
"^oo, involving the probability of war and the annex- 
ation of more slave territor3r\ The Whig party as a 
whole was opposed to the acquisition, partly on auti- 
»lavery grounds, partly aa the traditional champion of a 
moderate foreign policy. Its presidential candidate, 
Henry Clay, was supposed to be hostUe to the annexation, 
but his position was somewhat ambiguous, and he lost 
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tbe confidence of Seward and the New York Whigs. The 
Demoerat^ and their candidate Polk were for immediata 
aunexation, with the resulting increase of slave territory, 
antl at the price of war if necessary. The " Liberty 
party*' — organized in 1B40 by those of the Abolitionists 
who believed in political action for the gi'adiial sup- 
presgion of glavery^ and who a^ that time separated 
from Garrison and his immediate assoeiatea — nominated 
James Birney for Presidents Their action drew enough 
votes from Clay give the presidency to Polk. 

During this period the Rept^blkan was anti-slaverj^ and 
Whig, In its first numl^er^ March 29, 1844, an article 
was quoted in regard to Mr. Clay, — already recogmzed 
as the coming presidential candidate of the Wliigs, — 
representing him as a champion of protection, internal 
improvements, close commercial alliances with Mexico 
and the South American republics, and ** a system of 
American policy/^ The first long editorial, April 23, de- 
nounces the annexation of Texas, just brought liefore 
Congress for its coaflrmation, and makes a \4gt irons and 
stirring appeal to the North to oppose it. Through the 
ensuing campaign the Mepubiiean heartily supported 
Clay, and urged as the leading issues the defeat of annex- 
ation and the maintenance of a high tariff. 

The election of Polk was a popular sanction of the 
annexation of Texas, which was accordingly consummated 
by President Tyler's administration as its closing act. 
Texas had recently won its independence from Mexico- 
It had been greatly aided therein by immigrants from 
the neighboring American states } and by their influence 
slavery, abolished by Mexico^ had been reestablished. 
Texas, with the assent of its people, was now admitted 
to the Union as a slave state. The boundary line be- 
tween Tejtas and Mexico was in dispute, Texas insisting 
on the Rio Grande as the dividing line, and Mexico 
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claiming the Nueces, President Polk threw into the dis- 
puted region a military force under coiunxaud of Ooueral 
Taylor; Taylor^s forces and the Mexicans eaiue into col- 
lision; and Congreng hastened to declare war. Taylor 
won a succession of brilliant victories and penetrated 
deep into the Mexican territory ; and Cf eneral Beott cap* 
tured Vera Cruz, fought his way to the capital city^ 
and took it. The war lasted two years, and was ended 
early in 1S48 by a treaty in whieh Mexico gave up 
'the imraense region afterward organized as California, 
New Mexico, and Utah, and received ilfteen niilliou 
dollars. The acqui^itioo of this territory was the real 
pur]>ose of the conquest which the United States achieved 
over its weak neighbor. 

The war had its chief support in the South and in the 
Democratic party. It roused at the North a strong pro- 
in the name of peace and of freedom, — a protest of 
which the lasting literary memorial is the " Biglow Papers.*' 
The Whig party in general^ and especially it-s Nortlieni 
wing, oppos!ted the war throixghont, and was emphatically 
hostile to the acquisition of any more slave territory. 
When in 1846 a pn>posal was made in Congress to give 
the F'reKidcnt $2,U00,(K>0, with which to pnrchase an ad- 
vantageous peace, David Wilmot> of Pennsylvania, moved 
in the House to add a proviso declaring that in all new 
territory that might be acquired slavery f*h(uihl lie pro- 
hibited. The proviso passed the House, recelvintf almost 
the solid Nortliern vote, but it was defeated in the Heu- 
at^\ The Wilmot Proviso^' lieeame the watchword of 
the Northern Wliigs, 

The Repuhlimn was in hearty sympathy with the anti- 
war and anti'slavery sentiment Indeed, of open oppo- 
sition to that sentiment there was very little to be found 
in the state. Webster presented in the Seiutte a r<*s<jln- 
tion affirming the principle of the Wilmot Proviso^ which 
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had been adopted in the Massachusetts House by a unan- 
imous vote. The political situation is well illustrated by 
the aetiou of the Whig State Comrention at Springfield, 
September 30, 1847- Scott had given the finishing stroke 
to the war by the capture of the city of Mexico a fort- 
night before, though the fa<^t was not known until four 
days later. The Demoeratic Convention had nominated 
for governor General Caleb Cnshing, who was fighting 
in Mexico ; had voted down a Wilmot Proviso resolu- 
tion ; and in its platform had ignored the slavery ques- 
tion. Of the Whig Convention George Ashmun was 
president, Webster, the idol of the Massachusetts 
Whigs, made one of his lucid and powerful speeehea 
He declared that the Whigs of the entire country are 
opposed to the addition of any new territory, free or 
slave,* that the Southern Democrats want more slave 
territory, and the Northern Democrats more free terri- 
tory ; and the two wings have combined to rob Mexico, 
leaWug the disposition of the plunder to be settled later. 
He said : I never have voted, I never shall, I never will 
vote for further annexation to this country with a slave 
representation upon it. Slave representation in a political 
point of view is an all important subject* The moral 
view is great, 1 know, but it is with the former that I 
have ouly to do in my capacity as legislator,'* The reso- 
lutions of the convention eaUed for Peace with Mexico 
without dismemberment," They declared that there 
should be no addition of Mexican territory to the 
American Union; but should any be annexed, it must 
be free. Webster was named for the presidency. These 
reBolutions having been unanimously carried, another 
waa proposed, declaring that the Whigs of the state will 
support no man for the presidency who is not opposed 
to slavery extension- This resolution was supported by 
Sumner, Palfrey, and C. F. Adams, and opposed by 
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Robert C. Winthrop and others, and was defeated by a 
large majority. The EepubUmn approvfKl the coDven- 
tion's action and Webster^s sp^^ech, but maintained that 
the additional resolution ought to have been adopted. 

While party polities were taking this course^ a little 
baud of the most zealons Abolitioni^^ts, with Garrison at 
their bead, were utteriug fierce daimueiation against the 
sin of slavery, but stood aloof altogether from the 
voter's function and from the whole politieal system of 
which Southern slavery was an iutegi-al part. Garrison, 
who had never acted with the Liberty party " reached 
in 1844 the position of directly assaUing the Constitu* 
tiou, by which slavery was protected as a local iustitti- 
tion, and the Uoiou in which a slave-holding element 
was a factor. Thenceforth his cry was ** The United 
Htates Constitution is a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell." Before this, he and some of his 
associates had begun to denounce the American churches, 
for their complicity with slavery. They thus struck at 
two of the most powerful Beutimeuts among the better 
class of Amerieans, — ecclesiastical Clinstianity and 
loyalty to the nation. They smote m unsparingly as 
the Hebrew prophets rebuked the ceremonial system 
when it cloaked impiety. They denounced the churches 
and the Union at the same time that they were attacking 
one of the strongest material and political forces in the 
country, and defying the basest prejudices of th<* niijb. 

The RepiibUeunf like the great majority of Northern 
people, had no sympathy with the principles or methods 
of the 0arrisonian Abolitionists, It was hostile to them 
in their assaults on the Uiiion and the churches^ was 
offended by their violence nf language, was unsympa- 
thetic toward the brood of reforms with which they often 
made common cause, and showed little appreciation of 
the self-sacrificing earnestness and the grasp of one great 
Vou L— 4 
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truth which ennobled their causa* The early attitude of 
its leading editor toward slavery may be illastrat^d from 
his letters to the paper, when traveliag in the South in 
the winter uf 1844-^. In these there is little mention 
of slavery J but the elodng letter contains this para- 
graph : 

^* The feet t&f in regard to slavery, the owners are generallj 
much more the objectji of pity and sympathy tbau the slaves | 
they suffer from lU blighting eurse greatly aod senesibly, whilo 
the latter are more eonteatad, better fed and clothed, than the 
free blacks eitlier at the North or Bouth. This is true, if my 
observatioa the past winter has been worth anything', and 1 
fully believe that a great majority of citizens of the slav^ 
states are ftUlj aware bow great the curse is which weigh* 
them down, and would gladly throw it off, if it could be done 
in any reasonable and proper manner, without completely un- 
poverifihing them, or endangering their personal safety and 
snccessJ 

Evidently the young man — ^he was only nineteen — ob- 
served and jndged for himself; but his observation did 
not yet go below the surface of things. He judged by a 
materialistic standard ; — the slaves he saw were weU fed 
and clothed j why pity them overmneh ! But the system 
was bad economy for the masters; trust their self-interest 
to get rid of it I This materialism, this want of inoral 
intuition and enthusiasm, tinged all the early course o' 
the Mepublican on the Slavery question, and made it con- 
stantly unjust to the Abolitionists. Yet the Republtcan^g 
condemnation of slavery during these years was since 
and earnest, and expressed that grave conviction of i 
wrong and folly in which the general sentiment of 
New England was agreed. The practical difficulty and 
divergence came upon the question of what political 
action was advisable in the matter. It was impossibl© 
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to make political attack on slavery where it already 
existed, without disregariling^ the Constitution and de- 
stroying the Union. To this the great majority of the 
Northern people — the majority too of the eonscientious 
and intelligent^ — were always opposed. On the cjuestion 
of breaking up the whole political fabric to eradicate 
slavery^ — or rather to relieve the North from complicity 
in it; since after disunion the South would still have 
retained slavery^, — on this question the extreme Aboli* 
tiouists were always a small minority* But when th© 
question arose whether the national authority should 
establish slavery within the national territorial donmin, 
and even whether new territory should be conquered that 
slavery might be extended, — then the most conserva- 
tive of citizens, the most constitutional of Whigs, could 
unite to maintain the cause of Freedom, 

When the presidential election of 1848 was approaeh- 
ingj and General Taylor came into prominenee as the 
Whig candidate, the Repuhliean urged two questions: 
What is his position as to the annexation of slave terri- 
tory, and what as to the spoils-of- office system! But 
neither General Taylor nor his friends made any answer 
to such questions. Of liis politicul opinions almost utJth- 
iug was known ; his personal reputation was that of an 
honest, soldierly man, — **01d Rough and Ready"; his 
recommendation as a candidate was the fame he had won 
in a war which the WTiiga had from first to last denounced* 
But the national convention sacrifleed everything to suc- 
cess* Webster and Cla3% the brains and the heart of the 
party, were discarded in favor of Taylor. In deference 
to the party's Houthern wing, the resolutions wholly 
ignored the living questions of territorial extension and 
ilavety* It was a most inglorious surrender of principle 
to expediency. On the floor of the convention two Mas- 
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Baehusetts delegates, Henry WilBon and Cliarles AUen 
of Worcester, declared that they would not support the 
party nominee. They went home, and with such men 
m Sumner, C* F, Adams, and Samuel Hoar, leaders of 

the conscieDce Whigs/- — as the phrase now went, — met 
in convention, and sent delegates, chosen equally from 
the three existing parties, to the national Free-soil Con- 
vention at Buffalo. In that body were Chase and Gid- 
dings of Ohio, and a strong representation from a section 
of New York Democrats, who were iu revolt against their 
party on gn>unde partly anti-slavery and partly personal. 
The Liberty party was merged in the Free-soil, whose 
creed was the exclusion of slavery from the territories ; 
and Martin Van Buren and C. F, Adams were nominated 
for President and Vice-President 

Here was a party that stoofl clear and strong on the 
great coming question. Yet the political situation had 
still its grave embarrassments for the an ti -slavery voter. 
There was no chance of Van Buren's election. The 
presidency lay really between Taylor and the Democratic 
nominee. General Cass of Michigan, Thti dilemma was i 
to assert a principle, and build up a party of the future, 
at the risk of letting in the worse candidate at present ; 
or to aim at an immediate gain, by the choice of the less 
objectionable of two leading candidates. Fresh in mind 
was the election of four years beforCj and the disastrous 
result of Bimey's candidacy, in the election of Polk, and 
the Mexican war. The Free-soil pai'ty had an unattractive 
element in the New York Democratic seceders — ** Barn* 
burners" in the dang of the time— who cared little for 
anti-slavei^'^, and much for avenging the wrongs of Van 
Buren and Silas Wright, Whigs as strongly anti-slavery 
as Seward and Greeley thought that that party still 
offered the best practical gi^onnd for opposing slavery 
extension. It was one of those perplexing situations 
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which must often occur in polities; — or in any other 
field where mm seek to obtain the ideal under the limita- 
tions of the real. 

It m at this juncture that we can first identify Mr, 
Bowles's personal work as a political writer, *^For a 
good while," says his old foreman, Chauncey White, he 
didn't do much political writing* But one evening in a 
presidential campaign — it was in the Taylor year — he 
had been out to report a speech, and he eanie in tearing 
mad, and sat down and wrote a reply to it. The article 
was so spicy that it pleased Ashniun, who came in to 
ask who wrote it. I think that was about the beginning 
of Mr, Bowles- K political writing." This must have been 
the article published June 8, 1S48. The occasion was a 
Free-soil speech in Springfield^ by Joshua Giddings, fore- 
shadowing the nomination of Van Buren. The editorial^ 
in comment and reply, is marked l>y a good-tempered 
vigor and pungency* It takes issue with Mn Giddings 
chief!y on the question of Van Burcn's fltnesi^ to repre- 
sent opposition to slavery extension, and cites his record 
as a supporter of slavery and its aggressions. 

What then, up to the mouth of June just past, has Martin 
Van Buren done, that should win for him the praise of auti- 
Bhiv*!ry men ? During his whole political life, he has been the 
most abject tool of the slave power. He earned by hiji readi- 
ness^ nay, his oag-eniesH, to serve their interests and forward 
their purposes, the name of * the Korthero mioi with Soutbeni 
principles.' If he h&», in the retiracy of his private life, at last 
diBcovered and forsook the errors of hk whole pre^'ious exist* 
eaeo, and come to the stool of repentance, well and good. W© 
rejoice* No one will do so more heartily. But while the 
results of the betrayal of Northam rights, interests, and prin- 
ciples are no vividly before ns, we cannot join in the high- 
sounding pecans of praise to his character that we hear from 
soaie quarters. We cannot join in efforts to elevate htm to a 
pUoe he onoe ao wrongly and so injnrionBly to the country^a 
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prosperity occupied. No, not at least until his acts speak f or 
his repentance as weD as Ms words. We give in to no man in 
opposing the ejcteasion of slavery. We are for Free Soil and 
Fvm Labor* Our efforts are pledged to this end* But we can- 
not yet sea our way clear to follow Mr. Giddings' lead. That 
rnksty word * Compromise' is already introduced into the Senate, 
Congreaa is the battle-ground of Slaveiy and Freedom. We are 
ready to meet the shock. If the North stands by its rights, w© 
triumph ; if not, wo fall. Our motto is, ' No compromise ' j 
*No more slave tertiUyry^ " 

Upon this groiiJid, through the ensuing campaigu, the 
paper opposed Vau Buren. It supported Taylor as an 
hoiiest j patriotic, and moderate man, who could 1h> trusted 
to oppose all aggressive aud daugerous measures. The 
impression generally prevailed that aa a matter of per- 
sonal opinion he was opposed to the extension of sla\^ery. 
But on this supreme question he made no public utter- 
ance. This campaign brought a gre^t access of strong 
leaders to the Free-soil party in Massachusetts. From the 
Democrats came such men as Robert Kantoul and P, 
Banks j from the Whigs, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, 
and C. F, Adams. The moral enthusiast-s, and the men 
of practical instinct for the coming f uture^ tended to the 
party which stood distinctly for freedom. It was such a 
company as the Samuel Bowles of a few years later would 
have been sure to he found in. But he had not yet got 
his growth, and the influence of Ashmun doubtless did 
much to hold the EepubUcun among the loval followers 
of the Whig flag. Horace Greeley, who at a late day 
and with reluctance yielded his support to Taylor, was 
perfectly frank in avowing his dissatisfaction with his 
attitude upon slaveiy* He expressed this regjet in his 
printed campaign addresses to the Whigs of doubtfiil 
states ; and by that very frankness, he added weight to 
his appeals,— appeals in which common sense, logic and 
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passion were blended with an effectivenefis which hardly 
any other American has equaled. The Bepubliean made 
no such frank admission as to Taylor's deficiencies. It 
7_ade the best of hinij not with extravag-ant laudation^, 
hut with skillful magiiifying of his strong points and 
silence as to the weak ones. In this it followed the 
fashion of loyal partisanship. 

The Whigs won the day. The Southern Whig, Taylor, 
received 168 electoral voters, and the Northern Democrat, 
Caes^ 127, — drawn in pretty equal proportions from the 
two sections. Van Buren got no electoral vote ; of his 
popular vote of 290,(KK), almost a third was drawn from 
New York state j there and in Massachusetts ho had 
more votes than Cass. The Free-soil party owed its 
strength largely to a local and temporary" fend of the 
Democracy^ which added to it nothing pertnanent. But 
it had laid a fou^ndation for the Republiean party. At 
present, the anti-slavery element among the Whigs was 
strong, Webster and his followers had given only a 
halfdieart^d support to Taylor, and were disaffected to- 
ward his administration from the firRt. But Seward was 
elected to the Senate from New York ; and Seward had 
talready declared, in a speech at Cleveland : Slavery" can 
he limited tq, its present bounds ; it can be ameliorated 5 
and it can be abolished j — and you and I must do it*" 



CHAPTER Vin. 



Personal and Faaiilt Life, 
"HILE a boy in Mn Eaton's sehoolj Mr. Bowles had 



T f met among his fellow-pupils Miss Mary B. D. 
Schermerhomj a daughter of H. V, R. Hcherraerhorn, of 
Geneva, N. Y.^ and grand-dang:hter of James S. Dwight^ 
the leading Springfield merchant of the first quarter of 
the eautury. Mies Schermerhorn while attending the 
echool lived in an uncle's family ; she had numerous rel- 
atives in the town; and when school years were over, 
the two young people had opportunities for continued 
acquaintance, which ripened into an engagement. They 
were married at the bride's home, September 6^ 1B48. 
No time for a wedding journey ; they were married on 
Wednesday, and on the following Saturday the editor 
was back at his post. The young wife identified herself 
from the flj*st with her husband's interests and aims. 
Through their thirty years of married life she gave an 
entire devotion to his comfort and happiness, and was 
repaid by a loyal affection, and a constant and consider- 
ate helpfulness which the most exacting demands of his 
profession never abated* He had now the resource with- 
out which no worker is rightly equipped and no man is 
a full man. When in his later life he was asked by one 
of his younger lieutenants the cause of his success, he 
answered "I married early, and I w^orked with all my 
might," 
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The yomxg eouple made their home with the parents* 
The elder Mrs. Bowles gave a mothei^s kindness to the 
young wife, who had lost her own mother while still a 
ehOci The son was reeeiving from his father five hun- 
dred dollars a year for his services, and on that sura he 
and his u*ife at first lived. After a year or two, a prop* 
eHy of $10jOOO coming to him, he bought with a portion 
of this money a part of the block into whinh the paper 
had been moved. It had exchanged its first quarters 
over the Chicopee Bank, on the corner of Main and Elm 
streets, for rooms on the north-east corner of Market 
and Sandf ord streets. For the sum thus invested he re- 
ceived from his father the ownership of one-half of the 
paper. 

After Mr, Stowe had worked with the Mepubtkan for 
a few months, he was called to another position. In his 
place came Bamuel H, Davis^ a son of Rev. Dn Davis, 
of Westfleld, Young Davis was a man of fine parts and 
good education. In him the young editor found for the 
first time a th<jroughly compt^tent ally in the higher de- 
partment of his work* He was not only a good writer, 
but was ablo and willing to share the responsibility for 
the executive labor of the paper. The younger Bowles 
looked hopefully to him as the coming writer of the 
Eepublkan. So he nsed t-o teU his friends, saving that 
for himself he did not expect to aoeomplish much as an 
editorial writer,— the general management of the paper 
would be his province. Mr, Davis slept in the ufflce, and 
took his meals with the Bowles family, which included 
father and son with their wives, the unmarried son, 
and two or thi^e apprentices. The working day of the 
younger Samuel Bowles began before noon and lasted 
till one or two in the moroing. His wife shared in the 
household work, and sometimes late at night wi^iit down 
to the office ; and when there came a little leisure, the 
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last copy*' having gone to the printers and the proof not 
yet returned, bnsbwd and wife wonld read aloud to each 
other from some book. The one leisure evening of the 
week was Saturday, — Mr. Bowles's ideal of " a paper every 
day in the year " being unrealized till thirty years later. 

Bnt in the early spring of 1850^ Da>-is was taken sod- 
denly ill. Mr. Bowles took him home and put him in his 
own room ; a sharp, brief illness followed, and the young 
life so full of promise came to its end. To Mr. Bowles 
it was the loss of a brotherly comrade, and the right 
hand of his enterprise* Whoever might sicken, whoever 
might die, the daily paper must go on, and go on wbIL 
Through these hard days when Davis lay sick, and after 
his death, its pages were just as full and \ngorous as be- 
fore. The assistant's place was not vacant long. Dr. J, 
G. Holland, who had just come back to the town after a 
year or two of teaching and school superintendence at the 
Sonthj was invited to take the place of associate editori 
and entered at onee <m the work. The first year he was 
paid $480 ; the next year, $700 ; and then there was sold 
to him a quarter of the paper for $S500. The elder Mr* 
Bowles had come to be engaged wholly in the affairs of 
the conn tin g-roonu For four or five years the whole 
editorial work of the paper was done by the younger 
Bowles and Dr. Holland. 

Through these years^ Mr. Bowleses family life wag 
eventful. His first child, a danghter, 8arah Augusta^ 
was bom in June, 1850. Sometimes, coming home from 
work after midnight^ he would walk the floor with the 
baby in his arms, to soothe it, so fatigued that he stumbled 
over the f nmitnre as he walked ; but to this his wife 
floon put a stop by assigning to him a separate room. 
The second chikl, a son named after his father, was bom 
in October, 1S51 ; and a second daughter, Marv% in Janu* 
ary, 1854. 
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In the early autumn of 1851 came a suceessioo of be* 
reavemetits. His sister, Mrs. Julia Foote, lost a child, 
aad died ten days afterward. Ten days later the 
illness of the elder Mr- Bowles ended in his death. 
To the son that death brought a ^at sorrow^ and 
also heai^ier work- The responsibility of the counting- 
room came now on him, in addition to the editorial 
management. The strain w^as too great ; his overta^ied 
mym began to suffer, and loss of sight was feared. He 
went in the spring of 1852 to the home of hiiS sister, Mrs- 
Henry Alexander, in Brooklyn, to consult New York 
physicianB. In the middle of the night he was attacked 
by terrible pain in the head ; a time of acute stiffering 
followed, from a succession of abscesses in the head; 
and to this ensued a siege of inflammatory rheumatism. 
At one time there were fears for his lif e> His wife was 
bound at home by the sickness of the two babies ; but 
his mother came to watch beside hini. During his eon- 
valeseence his presence brightened his sister's home. In 
health he was sometimes irritable, but in sickness he was 
wonderfully patient. The household rememberctl the 
visit with delight. The moment that strength began to 
retom, his keen interest in public affairs revived ; and 
he dictated to his siBter many lettei-s about politics. 
When he went back to Springfield, it was with health 
still delicate, and for a year or two following he was 
obliged to use his eyes sparingly. It was not the old 
home to which he returned* A great project had been 
consummated during his illness; his own little family 
had left his mother's and moved into a house of their 
own. The stt^p had become of clear e£|»edi6nce, l)ut he 
had shrunk from it somewhat; he hesitated at leaving 
tim mu ti i et ^ roof and encoim taring the unknown cares 
and responsibilitieB of a separate efltablishment while the 
burdens of his work were so heavy. But he accepted 
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tbe united counsel of mother and wife, and the wife 
oversaw the renioval of the household goods, when hy his 
absence ho was spared all burden of the details. Through 
these earlier years, she took almost the whole of the 
household eare* Afterward, when children were numer- 
ous, and the enlargement of the paper's force lightened 
bis load, he relieved her of a part of the domestic man- 
agement* 

A man^s establishment under his own roof-tre© is 
generally an era only less important than his choice of 
a profession, his marriage^ and his first child. It is an 
especially momentous event to a man for whom mental 
labor, with its sharp strain on nerves and brain, creates 
necessity for & home in which his repose cau be mad^ 
the first object. That advantage Mr. Bowles fully en* 
joyed from this time onward. The new house was on 
Maple street, on the lower slope of "Ames's hill/' — a 
two-story wooden structure, t>asteful and comfortable, 
commanding fi-om its rear a fine view of the town, half- 
hidden by trees, the river, the valley, and distant hills. 
Its occupants took as rooms for constant use those in 
the rear, looking toward this view. With full mutual 
agreement, they furnished tbe house modestly, according 
to their means. Now the wife had her rightful prov- 
ince^ — a cosy nest for the increasing little brood j and 
there was a quiet resting-place for the husband in the 
iut-ervala of probably the closest, hardest work that was 
then done by any man in the whole region. 



CHAPTER IX 
The DETOLOPiNa Newspapbse. 



THE accession of Dr, Holland to the Eepuhiimn wm an 
important event in itg history. He and Mr. Bowles 
Bupplemeuted eaeh other* Mr. Bowles was a born journal* 
istj and showed early an instinct for news, an aptitude for 
piilities, and a skill in administration. His development 
as a thinker and writer eame laten Dr. Holland, who 
seven years his seoiur^ came to the paper equipped 
[with more of literary culture and taste, and was always 
'ft writer rather than an editor. He was strong in his 
convictions, warm in bis feelingrn, sensitive to the moral 
element in any question, and the master of a forcible, 
lueidf and popular style. His iot-erest lay not so much 
|ln politics as in the personal conduct of life^ and social 
s and institutions* His editorials in the liejmblkan 
were one of tho earliest signs that the newspaper press 
beginninj^ to exercise, along with its other functions, 
It of direct moral iuBtruction, which had hitlierU) been 
Host a monopoly of the church* Many of his articles 
were short and pithy lay sermons. They dt^alt directly 
with morals and religion, in their practical rather than 
the4>logical applicationfi. They discussed such topics as 
the mutual duties of husbands and wives, of laborers and 
employers; the principles of cunduct for yoan|? men and 
young women, and the like. This was an innovation in 
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journalism. It found favor among a community whicli 
takes life seriously and earnestly. It signified in truth 
an expansion of the newspaper^s possibilities, which has 
as yet only begun to be worked out. Dr> Holland was 
admirably qualified for a pioneer in this kind of work. 
He was m far in sympathy with the established churches 
and the accepted theology that he reached and held a 
wide constituency, while he was little trammeled by 
theological or ecclesiastical technicalities. He was qnite 
as impatient as Mi*. Bowles of any assumption of author- 
ity by a party or a church, and the RepubUcan early 
showed an iudependence of the clergy, and a willingness 
to criticise them on occasion, which often drew wrath 
upon its head. But its attitude toward the churches and 
the religion they represented^ though an independent 
was also a friendly one. Such theological coloring as 
the paper had, came from Dr. Holland rather than Jlr< 
Bowles, and was what would now he described as liberal 
orthodox. The tone was conserv-ative as to the observ- 
ance of Sunday, and similar ques^tion^;, and ev^en op- 
posed the theater as an immoral institution — a position 
from which Dr. Holland receded at a later time» whd© 
Mr, Bowles perhaps never shared it, Towai-d the aggres- 
sive social and intellectual movements of which New Eng- 
land was prolific thirty or forty years ago, — Woman's 
Rights, Abolitionism, Transcendentalism, — both editors 
were unfriendly. 

In general, Dr, Holland added to the paper a higher 
literary tone, and a broader recognition of human 
interests. He had a sjTiipathetic perception of the 
pathos, the humor, the dignity, in the lives of the com- 
mon folk. He wrote one article on The little tin pails,** 
carried by the early and late procession of latorers ; the 
suggestion of homely fare, of wifely provision, of the 
long day's labor cheered by the thought of the evening 
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welcome. He was eminently a mm of sentiment and 
feeliug. It bi4ongL*d to iiis mindj and to his somewhat 
narrow t^ducatiou, to vi%^dly see and present one side of 
a question, rather than to oouipreheDd its entirety ; and 
this was at onee his limitation and his strength^ for the 
average reader follows most sympathetically a writer 
who goes straight to a conclnsion, and does not embar- 
raiss him with qualifications and balancings. Mr, Bowles, 
on the other hand, guided himself by his reason more 
than by his feelings^ and had a growing instinct and 
eapaeity for looking at all sides of the qnestion* It was 
he who gave its central inspiration to the MepuhUcm^ and 
who held its helm, though Dr, Holland's contribution to 
the paper was important and unique. The two men 
worked together harmoniously, but never came into 
personal intimacj', Dr, Holland had not a little of the 
clerical attributes. While in his social tastes he was 
democratic, he avoided the companionship of men whose 
moral standards were different from his own, His faith, 
his feeling, his sentiment, — all perfectly gtmiune, — ^were 
freely expressed to the world ; they were the niaterial of 
his writing ; they found expression in his eonversation. 
He craved appreciation and recognition. He was a man 
of striking and handsome presenccj and in his bearing 
tbere was FK^iin-thing a little suggestive, as it were, of 
gown ami ^ iiiilsj — touch of self-consciousness. Mr. 
Bowles, on thy other hand^ was always ready to hob-nob 
with any man, saint or sinner, in whom he found any 
likable quality. His highest aspirations, his finest feeU 
ing&f were not earned in sight of the world, — they were 
seldom optjnly expressed in his writings, or in his ordi- 
nary conversation. He bore himself like a man of the 
world. Any approach to assumption or display of reli- 
gion provoked his sarcasm or scorn. No doulit Holland 
often thonght Bowles irreverent, not to say heathenish, 
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ai]d Bowles thought HoUaud something of a prig* 
There were no collisions between them; each of them 
respected the other*s rights and guarded his own ; but 
they kept always at a little distant-e, and their terms 
of mutual address were never more familiar than *^Mr. 
Bowles'^ aod " Dr. Holland.^ Each man liked to have 
the fii*6t place in his world, though the one cared more 
for the reality of power and the other desired tha out- 
ward signs of recognition- Opposite as they were in 
some respects, they both had the adaptiveuess and the 
self-con ti^ol to work together harmoniously and efficiently 
for many years, until circ urn stances parted them* 

The Republican was all the time growing broader^ 
brighter, fuller of information. It was making itself a 
necessity to everybody. It reaped continually from wider 
fields, TolegrapMe news was now a constant feature. 
In 1850 there had come to be a rugular column of Local 
Items," which was probably the first thing that most 
readers looked at. About the same time^ Mr. Bowles 
began a %veekly column of "Religious lutelligeuce ^ — a 
new thing in secidar journalism. By Dr. Holland, seem- 
ingly, there was given for a time in each Saturday's 
paper a chapter of "Sunday Thoughts/'^ — practical ap- 
plications of Cliristianity. The paper showed a growing 
capacity for getting hold of whatever could interest its 
readers. Its editorial matter was less in long articles, and 
more in pithy and pungent paragraphs* Politics was still 
the chief staple of its discussions, and was treated always 
with lucid vigor. It had not yet eome to be a pioneer 
of political thought. It announced itself as " Whig " — 

thoroughly, devotedly, but not blindly Whig " (January 
16, 1851), long after the Whig party really had no dis- 
tinctive opinions on the gre^t rising questions. 

The paper's growth was won b)' unsparing labor, by 
close economy, by making the utmost of each day, yet 
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looking always toward the future. After six years of 
existence, it t^laimetl (>Iity 8, 1850) a larger circulation 
tliao any daily pap^r iu New England outside of Boston, 
*^ Up to tlie present time/' it added, the KepubUmn has 
been no direct sonrce of profit to its proprietors* As fast 
as money has been made, it has been invested in im- 
provements, and even to a greater extent, by several 
thonsands ; but we have now reached a point where we 
hope to see the scale descending on the other side," 

Dr, Holland, jtist after Mr. Bowleses death, wrote as 
follows : 

Aa 1 think of my old associstef and the earnest exhausting 
work he was doing when I was with him, he seems to me Mke 
a great golden vessel, rieh in color and roughly embossed, flHed 
ivith the elixir of life, which he poured out without the shghteflt 
stint for the comumption of this people. This vessel was only 
full at the first and it was never replenished. It was filled for 
an expenditure of fifty or sixty years, but he kept the stream so 
large that the precious contents were all deeanted at thirty. 
The sparkle, the vivacity, the drive, the power of the Ecpublkattf 
as I imew it in the early days, the fresh and ever eager int^^ 
with which it was every morning received by the people of 
Springfield and the Connecticut Valley, the superiority of the 
paper to other papers of its claea, its ever widening influence — 
all these cost life. We did not know when we tasted it and 
found it BO charged with asest that we wore tasting heart's hlood, 
but that was the priceless element that commended it to our 
appetites, A pale man, weary and ner\*ouB, crept home at mid- 
night, or at one, two, or three o'clock in the morning^ and 
while all nature was £resh and the birds were singing, and 
thuujsands of eyes were bending eagerly over the results of 
his night -a labor, he was tossing and trying to sleep. Yet 
this work, so terrible in its exactions and ItM consequences, 
waa the joy of this man's life— It Wiss this man's life ; and as 
th« bait exponent of thia kind of devotion to an idea and a 
Ufe-work I have ever known, I give its memory moat affee- 
tionalo reverence. 
Vol. L— 5 
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*' Hifi love of thoromghneae was miited with a firm personal 
belief that no ooe could do his work m well as he could do it 
hinaaelf- His strong conviction that his way was always the 
beat way led Lim to fret and won^-- over the work of others, 
and to do all that he could with his own hands* I have known 
him in the early part of hb career to sit up at night for hours 
that he might read a little batch of unimportant proof, which 
was measurably sure in the foreman's hands to come out right 
in the morning, — little fancying that he was selling his life at 
that petty price. Mr. Bowles died of overwork and over- 
watching-, and proved that the man who, in a large administra- 
tive place, undertakes, iu any considerable degree, to execute 
his own plans in their unimportant details, must suflfer the 
penalty of death/' 

There is much truth in this criticism. Yet it was ouly 
by the closest devotion to his work, and to every part 
of his work, that Mi\ Bowles, etarting from the mear 
gereat foundations, built up in a small proviucial town 
one of the best newspapers in America, He may have 
done more than was needful; he may have sometimes 
waited for a proof when it was unnecessary j but iu a 
broad way it was because the proof-room, the press- 
room, the counting-room, as well as the sanctum, all felt 
the ceaseless vigilance, the unresting energy, of that on© 
man, that the paper became what it was. 

The permanent inroad of overwork on his strength did 
not show ilself for a number of years. But beyond doubt 
its secret effect was early wrought. The injury to his 
brain of which he died was doubtless begun before he 
was twenty-flve, — during those years when he used often 
to take a bottle of cold tea to the office, and work till one 
or two in the morning j while ou two nights in the week 
he snatched but a few hours' sleep on a lounge in the 
office, and was at work with the daylight. It may well 
be that at that time there was wrought au actual lesion 
of the brain, which left ouly a thin shell between the 
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oitadel of life and its enemy. To this it should be added 
that he foniied during these early years a mental habit 
of literally unresting activity, which he never afterward 
could throw off. He was splendidly developing all his 
powers of work, but he lost, never to fully recover it, the 
power of rest. When, in later years, circunistances gave 
him the opportunity of frequent abstinenee from work^ he 
had forgotten — indeed he had never learned — the art of 
reposej and could only exchange ono activity for another. 

He was spending his Hfe-bloo<l, — but he got a great 
price f€*r it. He knew what he was doing — at least he 
thought he did. When his friend Edward B, Oillett, i>f 
Weatfield, onee remonstrated with him about Ills over- 
work, he answered: **I know it just as well as yon do. 
When my friends poiut out that I am working toward a 
breakdown, they seem to think that is to iiifiueneo rny 
action. Not at all! I have got the lines drawn, the 
'Current flowing, and by throwing my weight hero now, 
I can count for something. If I make a long break or 
parenthesis, to get strong, I shall lose my chance. No 
man is living a life that is worth living, unless he is 
willing if need be to die for somebody or something,— 
at least to die a UHle / " 

He was developing as the mak^r of a newspaper, as a 
political writer, and also in the manttgenieut of men. 
He admired Tliurlow Weed*fl combination of power, — at 
the same time a journalist and a mover of the springs of 
publio affairs through persona! iTit^*reourse, He saw that 
as so(m as an editor became an office*seeker, he eompri*- 
miied the independenco on which his real power depended. 
Both Raymond and (Ireeley fell into this mistake : Ben- 
nett and Weed avoided it. Mr. Bowles used to say to 
Dr. Holland, " Bo long as you and I are on this paper, we 
will never accept a public office*" He came to he skillful 
in the manipulatioa of men^ and to be felt as a personal 
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as well m a journalistic power in local political circles. 

I first appreciated his political ability,'^ said Dr, Hol- 
land, at a city election of which I cannot give the date. 
He carried the day^ and used both the paper and his 
personal influence so skillfully that I saw and said he 
would become a political power in the state,** " I think/' 
added Dn Holland, "that his strongest pasdott was the 
love of power.^ 

It was during these years that he established the sys^ 
tem of requiring advance payments from subscribers, 
A few of the great city papers had led the way in this 
innovation, but it was so contrary to the tradition of 
provincial journalism that many predicted utter discom* 
fiture for the rash ex]>eriment. But it succeeded* It 
was a great step to a firmer business footing ; and it was 
also a sign of the new attitude which newspapers were 
taking in the community. The old'tirae journal was very 
deferential to its subscribers and advertisers. It spuke 
of thc^ni as its " patrons." It was ready to praise the 
waives which they advertised, and to give all manner of 
friendly notices and puffs. It was patient, though some- 
times plaintive, toward their delay in making payment. 
The possible message, *^ Stop my paper/* hung over the 
editor^s head, keeping him docile and respectful. All this 
was swiftly changing. The newspaper, strengthened by 
railroad and telegraph, was becoming so strong that it 
needed not to ask favors or depend on them. The Me^ 
puhlimn took the lead among provinci^ papers in this 
independent attitude, of which the advance-payment sys- 
tem was the commercial sign* It had never a master, 
either among the political chiefs or in the classes with 
whom its business interests lay. It depended on their 
support for its existence ; but the editor won that sup- 
port by nuiking it for their interest to subscribe for his 
paper, and to advertise in it. 
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The great achievemeiifc of Bamuel Bowles was that he 
built up uuder the limitations of a country town a pay- 
ing newspaper which expressed the editor's personal 
opinionsj bound by no party, by no sehoolj by no clique. 
Wliat b€gan to be talked of as independt5nt journalism'* 
daring the Greeley campaign, in 1872, was, in the Ef^ptih- 
Jicaw'j? case, only a particularly bold manifestation of a 
ehara<!ter at which it had aimed from the bt^giniiing. Its 
editor was in full sympathy at first with the Whig and 
afterward with the Eepnblican party; he criticised 
them in details, but on the general issne his convictious 
did not bring him into fundamental opposition until 
1872, But from its early years the paper avowed its 
opinions and made its criticisms, with a freedom which 
provoked frequent and often emphatic dissent among 
its readers. The nature of its field made this independ- 
enoe hanl to maintain. A great city offers an immense 
md various eonstitueney, and a paper which can make 
itself readable to one large elmn, can afford to igTiore 
even a wide and weighty disapprobation from other 
classes* But the RepubUcan was in a small community j 
it could reach, at most, only a circle of coimtry towns ; 
the utmost number who would take a daily paper was 
limited 5 and th© paper could ill afford to drive off sub- 
scribers, or incline them toward the local rivals which 
from time to time disputed the ground with it Besides, 
a provincial neighborhood is%ull of strong prejudices. 
It has its herotis who ninsfc not bo lightly spi>keu of, its 
traditional code of manners and morals which must be 
deferred to. There is still a deal of very stiff stuff in the 
descendants of the Puritans, but the community thirty 
years ago was far more provincual, more conservative, 
more set in it.H preferences and prejudices, than it is to- 
day. The environment was by no means favorable to 
the outspoken independence which was a growing trait 
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of the BepubUmiu The editor conquered his environ 
ment* He did it by making so good a Dewspaper that 
the people had to buy it. By industry and skill he won 
the opportunity for independence. 

There grewnp in Mr. Bowles's mind an ideal of "Jour* 
nalism/' — a combination of principleSj methods^ and in- 
stinets, based partly on ethitis, partly on expedieney. 
With hinij to say a thing was or was not '^gomi journal- 
ism " was to put the final seal upon its character. It 
belonged to good journalisni, in his idea, to teU all the 
news, and as a part of this to give every side a fair hear- 
ing. His opponents and critics could always find plat^e 
for their articles, under reasonable conditions, in his 
paper. But it also belonged to his ideal of journalism 
that a paper should as seldom as possible own itself in 
the wrong. Accordingly, if a man wrote to him in cor- 
rection of a statement, or in defense against criticism, he 
generally found his letter printed, but with some editorial 
comment that gave the last word tellingly against him* 
It was commonly said that to seek redress from the 
Repuhliean did more harm than good. This trait was 
partly due to deliberate unwillingness to weaken the 
paper's anthority by admission of error. But it was 
probably more due to a personal idiosyncracy. In many 
ways a most generous man, Mr. Bowles always hated to 
admit that he had been in the wrong. Sometimes he did 
it, — not often ^ — in privati ILf e f but in his paper never, 
when he could help it, *^ We sometimes discussed this,'' 
said Dr, Holland, " and he once said : * I sympathize 
with the Boston editor, to whom a man came with the 
complaint, " Your paper says that I hanged myself, and I 
want you to take it back," " No," said the editor, " we're 
not in the habit of doing that, but we will say that the 
rope broke and you escaped/' ' " 

But it must be said that this fault lies at the door of 
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mmy papet^ beeldea the EepubUcmu It is a 
characteristic sin of journali&m — one of the vices of 
iiTDspoasible power. The English press is asgumed to be 
more fair and decorous than the American. But Trol- 
lopej that faithful photographer of English manners, 
characteri^L^a the Times npon tliis point, ^* Write to the 
JujiUeTj^^ couasek Bishop Grantley to the aggrieved Mr, 
Harding, who has been misrepresented by that paper. 
** Yes,^ says the more worldly-wise Archdeacon, " yes, 
and be smothered with ridicule; tossed over and over 
again with scorn 5 shaJcen this way and that, m a rat in 
the mouth of a practised terrier. A man may have the 
best of causes, the best of talents, and the best of tem* 
pers ; he may write as well as Addison or as strongly as 
Junius; but even with all this, he cannot ^mccessfnlly 
answer when attacked by the Jupiter, Answer such an 
article I No, Warden ; whatov^er yon do, don^t do that*** 
The vital principle of independent journalism, as Mr* 
Bowles understood it, was illustrated by an incident 
which occurred iu 1856, While Mr* Bowles was out of 
town, a prize*&ght was attempted in Springfield, and 
among those who gathered to witness it were some young 
men of good siicial standing, among them several rela- 
tives of Mrs. Bowles, Dr. Holland treated the incident 
in a very j^iharp artiule, as an instance of the coarse im- 
moralities in which the rapidly growing towTi w^as l>egin* 
ning to imitate the worst features of the great cities. 
The article stated that the matter would come op in the 
police court, and those who had been concerned in it 
might expect full publicity to be given to their conduct 
Before the trial, Mr< Bowles returned to town. In the 
evening, sitting on the door-step, his wife said to him, 
** Can't you let this thing drop 1 If you publish these 
young men^s names, it ^vill wound and alienate a great 
many of our friends." Ho answered, ** Mary, I have eon- 
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sidered it all, most thoughtfiiUy and coES^jieotiously. 
The blame must be given where it is deserved. This ia 
the time to put an end to prize-fighting in Springfield." 
The trial was fuJly reported in the RepitbUcan^ includ- 
ing the names of those who as attendants at the prize- 
fight were called as witnesses ; and the x^fl-pt^^* commented 
in a few vigorous words on their presence at such a 
scene. Family alienations did followj painful and not 
8tK>n healed. But there never was another prize-fight in 
Springfield. In this and simUar cases^ the morals of the 
town were vastly the gainer by the unsparing publicity 
given to the misdeeds of men who had reputations to 
suffer. Just as the introduction of street-lights into 
cities did more to stop nocturnal crime than constables 
and courts could dOj so by its reports of wrong-doing has 
the modern newspaper added a new safeguard to social 
morality. To exercise that great function as free from 
fear or favor as the judge on the bench, was the aim of 
the EepuUicatu Its editor liked to make his power felt,— 
he liked to use it for the public good, — but the per- 
sonal alienations which it brought were none the less 
painfid to him. 



CHAPTER X. 



The Compeohise op 1850, 

MR, BOWLES'S special activity as a political writer 
began at just the time when national politics were 
assuming a distinctively new phase. Hitherto upon the 
questions connected with slaver^', there had been room 
for constitutional anti*slavcry men to act eflFectively 
within the Whig party. That party had opposed, though 
Tinsuccessfnlly, the war with Mexico and the spoliation 
of its territory in the interest of slavery* But whtm the 
slaver}' question in new aspects thrust itself upon the 
nation^ the Whigs fell back from their anti*slavery 
ground. They yielded, or evadedj or compromised. 
They planted themselves on the ground of devotion to 
the Union, directly menaced by a strong faction at the 
South, and denounced by a small number of extreme 
Abolitionists at the North, The party was held together 
by this genuine Union seutimentj by old habit and asso- 
ciation, and by devotion to its personal leaders. Between 
it and the Democratic party the differences in principle 
and policy became in reality of smiUl importance. Both 
organizations strove to keep in abeyance the dangerous 
question of slavery \ in each, the Southern wing repressed 
any active anti-slavery tendency in the Northern wing. 
At the South, the disunion element made some tentative 
efforts at organization, but found itself for a time in a 

n 
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hopeless mioority. At the North, the Free-soilers made 
no gains except through temporaiy or local coalitions 
with one of the two great parties. The extreme Aboli- 
tionists were very active, through press aud platform, 
but they were few^ and their denuociatory temper won 
for them an extreme unpoptdarity ; their hand was 
against every mm, and every man's hand against them. 
The sacred principle of liberty to the slatm was ignored 
by the great parties; commercial interest sought to stifle 
it; the sentiment of love to the Union was arrayed 
against it; personal ambitions, ecclesiastieal conserva- 
tisms, party associations, — ^all were hostile to it* It seemed 
scarcely to have any friends except a handful of heroic 
fanatics. Yet in truth, there was throughout the Korth 
a wide, deep and growing sentiment of opposition to 
slavery*. It found voice through agitatoi's like Garri* 
son and bis associates j through poets like Lowell aud 
Whittier; through the mighty voice of Theodore Parker 
in the pnlpit, and a few ministers in every denomination, 
who, often at heavy cost, were true to the prophetic 
function of rebuking national sin; through Free-soil 
politieians and orators^ aud through a few Wliig and 
Democratic leaders who were in advance of the party 
lines, but had not yet broken them. The cause was 
strong in a multitude of men and women who did not 
yet sec their way clear to action. 

The slavery interest had urged the eonntry into war 
with Mexico, and had gaiued Texas with the promise of 
four more slave states to be carved out of it in the 
future J and Mexico had Ijeen further despoiled of a vast 
area of territory, comprising what was afterward organ* 
ized as California, New Mexico, and Utali. The question 
which now came to the front was, should this territory 
be slave, or free? It had been free under Mexican law^ 
and its physical conditions were unfavorable to slave 
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labor. As a question merely of tlie balance of power 
between the two sections, the Noilh felt itself ejititled to 
8ome counterpoise to Texas by the admission of Califor* 
nia as a free state. The people of California mlopted a 
state constitntion which prohibited slavery; they elected 
state officers and Congressmen — all Demcjcrats — and 
applied to Congress for admissiun, Bnt the Southern 
extremists objected. By the Compromise of 1820, it had 
been establisln.^d that, except the state of Missouri, all of 
the territory then acqnired by the Louisiana purchase 
lying north of the line of thirty-six degrees, thirty min- 
utes, north latitude^ should be forever free ; the status of 
that south of the Hue was left indeterminate. Now the 
Southern extremists demanded that this same line should 
be extruded at^ross the domain won from Mexico to the 
Pacifle ; that in all teiritoiy south of that, slavery" should 
be established, and that California should be divided by 
that line ; its southern portion being organized as a slave 
state* A more extensive demand had been made by 
Calhoun, who in 1847 declared that slavery was entitled 
to protection by Congress, thi-oughout the whole of the 
natitmal territories. The South could not yet be united 
iu support uf this claim, but the muss of the Southern 
politicians seized every practicable chance for a fresh 
advance of slavery over new territory. The Free-soilers 
took the logical opposite of Calhoun's position ; they de- 
clared, Freedom^ not slavery, is national, and shivery, 
not freedom, is sectional ; Congress has no more power 
to establish slavery than to establish monarehy,** Be- 
tween these two positions stood the majority of the 
politicians, not prepared for either extreme, seeking to 
settle each case as it arose by the guidance of established 
precedent and the si^ecial circnmstanees of the occasion. 
The present oeeasion seemed to Henrj^ Clay to be ftne 
that called for mutual concessious. Both sides 
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briugiDg forward their grievanceB, The South was ex- 
asperated by the Abolitionists' attack, and it complained 
that there was no adequate provision for the return of 
its escaped slaves ; Northern men complained that ou the 
common ^oiind of the national capital slavery was sane- 
tioned, and men and women were gold at the auction 
bloek. Clay had been a promoter of the Slissonri Com- 
promise ; he disliked slavery, and in the ensuing debates 
he declared with emphasis that he would never ^ve his 
vote for the express sanction of slaver}^ on a single foot 
of territory that was already free, But his greatest 
aoxiety was^ that by mutual concessions between the 
two sections the storm which seemed gathering and 
menacing the national Union might be dispelled. In 
the winter of 1849-50 he brought forward his famous 
Compromise resolutions. These provided, in substance, 
for the admission of California under the free state con- 
stitution; for the organization of New Mexico (including 
what is now Utah) as a territory, with no provision by 
Congressional law for either legalizing or prohibiting 
slavery; for a national fugitive slave law; for the con- 
tinued maintenance of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, but the abolition there of the slave trade. 

Over this scheme was fought the great Compromise de- 
bate of 1850* It was at first assailed even more strongly 
from the extreme South than from the North. But the 
great incident of the debate was Webster's famous 7th 
of March speech. Before its delivery there was confi- 
dent anticipation that he would take ground as the 
ehampion of the constitutional rights of freedom. Mr. 
Ashmun — as Mr. Bowles has related — shared that con- 
fidence^ and he inspired the RepuhUean with it. That 
paper took strong ground against disunion^ and stiU 
strt.)nger against slavery. Thus it aaid^ February 22, 
1850: 
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" The will of the majority of these states U, that not OBe 
inch ot territory now free shall ever be trod by the foot of a 
alAve. If, therefore, the Union cannot be preserved without 
introduction of the leaven of comiptlon in a still greater pro- 
portion than now pervades it, we declare our conviction that 
freedom, religionj and honor demand that we allow the tie of 
Union to be severed by those who assome the terrible rej^ponai- 
bility* . • p Let Northern men and all the friends of free- 
dotn^ while willinif to concede names Mkd formit, yield not an 
inch of territory to slavery while they have it in their handt?*" 

Two weeks later Webster spoke. He rose to the full 
height of bis iutelleGtual power. He held the scales even 
between North and South. For Southero Disunion, for 
Northi^rn Abolitionism, he had equal rebuke. His plea 
was for the faithful maiuteuaQce of the Constitution 
and the Union. When he described the civil strife which 
any^ attempt at secession was sure to precipitate, he 
spoke with a prophet's foresight and a prophet^s fervor, 
Towanl Mr, Clay's Compromise scheme he was substan- 
tially favorable. He declared himself ready to waive 
the formal exclusion of slavery from the New MesdcaE 
territory, inasmuch as its soil and climate were a virtual 
prohibition of slaver}^, and a legislative enactment would 
therefore be a superfluous reenactment of the natural 
law of God, and a needless affront to the South » He 
alfirmed the constitutional obligation of the North to 
return fugitive slaves. He spoke in the spirit of com' 
promise j he spoke with a lucid, massive, and at times 
im[iassioued elotiuence, which even at this dista-uce of 
time lays the reader under it^ spell^ and as he reads 
almost convinces him, — until he looks up from the 
printed page, upon the field of history and the eternal 
lights of justice, 

A single fault vitiated his whole treatment of the ijues- 
tioii* He viewed it as a question between two terri- 
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torial se€tioiis, with their respective Rystems of labor^ 
both gystetns being entitled to equaJ recognition and 
respect, and the statesman's prnblera being to mete out 
to each its equal share, and thus keep the two sections 
harmonions and united in a common country. Prom 
this stand-point, his plea was unanswerable. The one 
fiBfcet he ignored was that the system of slavery was & 
profoundly wrong and mischievous system, which it waa 
part of the statesman- s business to discourage and re* 
press. He treated the question as one between North 
and South, instead of between freedom and siavery; — 
he made the supreme object to lie peace instead of right. 

A storm broke upon Webster^s head when that speech 
was rea*! in Massachusetts* The heart of the state was 
shaken with indignation and grief for her favorite son. 
The mass of his own party supported him, but that party 
was at the next election driven from its long*time control 
of the state. His friends rallied in his defense; the magia 
of that imperial presence and irresistible personality won 
its triumph ; the Whig party of Massachusetts stood by 
Webster, — but he ha4 given the political death-blow to 
himself and to the party. 

The speech fell upon the Eepublican office as a great 
surprise. While it was reported only in abstracts, the 
paper deferred its comnients, pleading nieanwhUe for a 
full and fair hearing of the great chief* It published the 
speech in full* in an extra sheet, March 13, and made its 
comment ; We regard the speech as a whole as strictly 
Websterian — broad, patriotic, and honest. We be- 
lieve that it will have a good eftert^ not only upon the 
fiery South in soothing Disunion agitation^ but uj>on the 
Northj in impn*3sing upon it its coui^titntional obliga* 
tious. We are among those, however, who wish it had 
been more than it is " — ^who wish, in short, that more had 
been said in behalf of the North and of freedom. But 
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then and afterwarcl tlie paper was steadfajst iu loyal^ to 
Webster. It was alwa}^ lioarty iu his dofeuse, and quali- 
fied aad mild in its dissent from him. Real eens^un^ ii|Hin 
him it never prononneed. Through tlie six tntnttlts of 
CcmipnesstOQal debate that foUoweil, this pcrsotial loyalty 
to Webster was the most &alient feature of thc> UepuNi* 
can^s polities. It did not, however^ follow him in f^np- 
porting the Compromise seheme, hut neither did it 
eombat that scheme witJi much warmth or vigi^r* At no 
period before or after did it deal with puhlif* quf^slions m 
iiiefftsetively. It maintained, however, that thy iitl mis- 
sion of California as a free state and without any 
additional uieasuxBSf was the true course. This eour»e 
was favored by President Taylor, who thua j untitled the 
expectations of his anti-slavery BUpporters. But in mid* 
summer he died. With his death the eoutrolUiifi in flu* 
enoe of Mr. Seward in the Adiiiinislrntion di*iappearod 
wholly, upon the accession to the presidency of his great 
opponent in Now York politics, Millard Pillniope* Mr. 
Webster became Secretary of State. His perNonality wjiM 
far stronger than Mr. Fillmore's, and was felt with more 
decisive weight in the new Ad mini Kt rat ion. The irifln- 
enee of the Executive was now turned in favor of the 
Compronuae m^astireSf whieh were sfKUi after adopted* 

That one of them whieh provoked the stroriK**Hfc oppo* 
sitiou at the North was the fugitive slave lulL Driven 
to at^kiiowletlge tlie eonstitutional ohligation t^i rettini 
fugitive wlavisHj the anti-Hlavery Wliign humrd tlunr opj>i> 
_'tion i*} ihm partieulftf hill uimu itn denial of a jury trial 
to the ^<>g«»d fugitive. This was the ground taken by 
the B^spubtkitn^ wliich, on thiji question, followed Web- 
iter mtrea^nredly. When Webwter Iirought in a bill of 
hin own on tbu subject^ giving tlie alli^gorl fugitive the 
right U> ehiim a jury trial, the RepubHem mid, *^ We ran 
iear(%ly donlit mne-tentbs of all tbe people in the free 
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States win approve of the provisions of this bill when 
thej become known to them," Webster's bill was thrown 
out, and the law in its most obnoxious form was passed^ 
receiving only three votes from Northern Whigs, and 
with Mr- Winthrop — the successor and representative 
of Mr, Webster in the Senate — opposing iL Thereafter 
Webster and the Wliigrj^, and the Republican with them, 
treated it as the law of the land, entitled to loyal obedi- 
ence, That nasty word, Compromise^'' had been spoken 
with effect, and the EepubUvan had made but faint 
oppositioiL The anti-slavery ground, which it had main- 
tained until now with such heartiness and vigory was 
hereafter, for a time, scarcely avowed except in a per- 
functory way. The paper was governed by loyalty to an 
individu^ and a party, rather than allegiance to an idea- 

Webstei^'s position was not without elements of strength. 
As to the fugitive slave question, he stood on constitu- 
tional ground* His devotion to the Union was a great 
and worthy sentiment. But, waiving all question of 
ambitious or unworthy motives on his part, he was blind 
to the handwriting on the wall, which declared an irre- 
pressible conflict between freedom and slavery; and he 
was insensitive to the moral element, the wrong of slavery, 
which underlay all constitutions and compromises. In 
supporting him through this period the Republiean sub- 
ordinated its own best instincts and tendencies. 

Yet history, in its ealm retrospect, recognizes that 
Webster and his followers were far other than the mere 
apostates to freedom which they seeraed to the men 
possessed by the pas8iou of anti-slavery, Webster was 
identified with a sublime idea — the idea of American 
nationality. He wrought a supreme service in the earlier 
days, when in his duels with Calhoun he overmatched 
the m\nie logic wMeh claimed for each of the states an 
independent sovereignty, by maintaining with equal 
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acamen an organic national nnity^ and eyokLng in its 
def eos<? a grander and mightier sentiment. No American 
of the flr^jt half of tJiis century did so much to root the 
love of the Union in the minds and hearts of the people 
m did Webster* It wm that love, more than hostility to 
slavery, which animated the North in the war which 
established the Union and destroyed slavery, Webster 
failed to ineasnre the evil of slaverv% and the Abolitionists 
failed no less to measure the evil of disunion. Each of 
them was devoted to one g!*eat idea ; and the two ideas, 
which conflicted for a while, were destined to blend at 
last into a harntonions and irresistible force* The high- 
est distinction of the radical anti slavery men was that 
they gave disintereBted service, in M*hich they had gen* 
er^ly nothing to gain and much to lose ; while in the 
forces which opposed them patriotism had its allies in 
the ambition of politicians, the timidity of churches, and 
the selOshnesB of commerce. 



CHAPTER XI- 



The Fugitive Sulve Law. 

THE Compromise of 1850, iDasmaeh as it did some^ 
how put an end to the immediate open questions 
regarding slaveiy, was accepted by the country with 
singular unanimity. Two years later, the only party 
which sought to reopen any of its conclusions — the Free- 
soil — east only about 156,000 votes in a total of over 
3,000,000, In this aeeeptance, the RepuhUcan was in 
cTitire harmony with the general drift, and with the 
Wliig party. Upon the adjournment of Cougress, it 
said, October 1, 1850 : 

The measures which have at last been carried form a new 
era in our history. Time alone can develop the benefice tioe 
and efficiency of their operations. They have been the best 
that could be mrried to save the Union from dangers whiel^ 
threatened it, and satisfied with this we may only hope the^ 
will work out the great and happy results for whieh they werd 
designed." 

And it steadily advocated the observance of all the pro- 
visions thus adopted. 

Among these provisions there was one which brought 
the subject of slavery home to the keenest sensibilities of 
the Northern people^ and forced upon them the Bharpest 
dilemma between the obligations of humanity and those 

SI 
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of citizetiship* This was the Furtive Slave law. The 
cougtitution e^qiressly required the rendition from the 
freo stfttee of fugitives who had fled from their masters* 
By AQ early aet of Congre&B, provision had been made 
for the execution of this provision by loftgistrates in the 
several states. This law had not been often put in 
operation. Several of the Northern states had recently 
enacted statutes intended to obstruct its operations. 
There were demands from the South for more effective 
measures. A hCl for this purpose, by Mr, Mason of Vir- 
ginia^ was incorporat^Hl in the Compromise scheme, and 
enacted. Au efficient bill for this object could not be 
acceptable to the North. The point for which the Whigs 
contended — that the dleged fugitive should be tried by 
a jury — had its only real importance in the unconfessed 
presumption that Northern juries would decide not ac- 
cording to the facts but according to their sympathies, 
and so nullify the law» As adopted, the law gave the 
decision on the master's claim to a United States com- 
missioner. The law went into operation. It roused 
throughout the NortJi a wide excitement and exaspera* 
tiou. Many thousands of men and women who had braved 
hardship and peril in their escape from bondage wero 
living in Northern towns and cities. They were a peace- 
fnl, inoffensive class, earning their living by humble 
labor, in kindly relations with their white neighbnm 
To every one of these the law c^me as a dea<Hy menace. 
Men and women were carried back to toadage from 
Massachusetts; not by secret kidnappers, but in broad 
dayj with the whole commnnity looking on^ with the 
whole coimtry apprised by telegraph of each step in the 
rendition, and under the shadow and sanction of the 
stars and stripes. 

To resist was to break the law. To organize resist- 
ance was to organize rebellion. The master was in the 
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exercise of hig legal rights. The stipulatioti which 
seeored to him those rights was one of the matual con- 
cessions through which was made possible the great 
American republic. If any one may break and resi^ a 
law of which he personally disapproves^ there is an end 
of civil government, of social order, of civiliisation. So 
argued one party* 

Said others ; Not all the laws in the world can jus* 
tify a direct violation of the sacred obligations of huniaQ- 
ity> Human law can no more make such an act right 
than it can make theft, adulterj^ mnrder, right. There 
is a higher law than that of Congress — it is the law 
of God* We will aid the fugitive to escape^ and if 
it comes to strife we will side with him rather than his 
oppressor/' 

When the bill was under debate, a correspondent, 
" H.,'' wrote to the Republimn (June 3, 1850) that the 
people of the North "will aid in the recapture of the 
fugitive f^laves when they forget the Christian law and 
heeonie callous to every human sentiment — not before. 
The fate of Mason^s bill, or any other on this subject, 
is of little practical importance, . . , It is much too 
late to think of enforcing a law so repugnant to the 
public conscience* Practically and forever this question 
is settled. Let the slave escape beyond the slave states^ 
and the southern border of the free states, and he will be 
aided in his escape by every one with whom he meete« 
And it will l>e done, not only at the spontaneous prompt- 
ing of sympathy, but as a sacred dnty. No more false 
pledges should be given to the slave-holders. It is better 
to tell them honestly : * It is so writ in the bond/ but it 
is morally impossible; we cannot and will not do it I 
If your human cattle escape, we bid them God-speed in 
the race for libertyi and we cannot do otherwise as long 
as we are men.'' 
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Against this plea, the RepuNican argued at length that 
civil giwernment and social order depend on obedience 
to tho law, The Oooatitution does not reciuiro us to be 
slave-mtchers, nor to withhold our God-speed to a fugi- 
tive. Our sympathies are all with him, and they always 
will be with him. Our simple duty is, when ownership 
is proved to na through regularly appointed officers, to 
offer no resistance to his reclamation. If we do, our 
Constitution is as worthless a piece of parchment m a 
Mississippi bond,'' 

Through all the exciting discussions and events which 
followed the passage of the law^ the Repubiimn main^ 
tained this ground. It earnestly opposed the higher 
law " idea m subversive of all civil government- It de- 
clared (Mareh Bl, 1851) that the only legitimate resourc6j 
where the law requiros from the individual the active 
performaneo of whut he thinks wrong, is to decline to 
obey, and accept the pencdty. All sober men, and all 
good members of society, agree that the laws of society 
mmt be either activehj or passiml^ obetfed ; that the be- 
hests of society, uttered through its recognized channels 
of authority, are to be wrought out by the individual or 
mffered in the penalty attached to them." Under the 
caption Under which KingT" (March 21, 1851), it pressed 
the alternative — obedience to the law, or disunion and 
anarchy, We put it to every man in the community 
who has cheated hLniself^ or been cheated, into the belief 
that it is right for him to resist the e^teeution of any of 
the lawii of the land, whether he is willing to assume the 
political position of Garrison, and thus preserve his con- 
sistency, and stand where he can alone defend himself. 
Will yon be a friend or an enemy to the Government T 
Will you be a citizen or an alien I Will yon be a sub- 
jeet, or, in all essential signification of the word^ an 
outlaw f 
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Them things were not said by way of abstract s 
latioii. A few weeks before, a colored man, Shadmoliy 
had been arreBted in Boston as a fugitive, and a niub 
had Garried him from the court-room into safety and 
freedom. A little later, in the same city^ Thomas Bimmg 
was Eirrestedj and by the United States Commissioner 
was remanded as a slave. The state Supreme Court was 
vainly appealed to in his behalf. The city anthorities 
cooperated with the Federal officials to guard him from 
rescue. He was marched through the streets surrounded 
by three hundred armed polieemenj with a body of militia 
held in reserve in Faneuil Hall, was placed on shipboard, 
and returned to his master. This was the Republican's 
comment the day after (April 14, 1851) : 

It is a relief to know that this painful affair has ended, and 
a source of gratification that the laws of the nation^ so boldly 
threatened in the spiiit of mobocrstic resistancej have been 
sustained. Yet this relief and this gratiflcation, as they must 
1>G to every peaceable and law-loving and law-abiding heart, 
are dinmied by the sense of individual and social "^vrong^ which 
IB thus brought directly home to ua ai^ the result of slavery in 
our country and our constitution. It is a deep and bitter evil^ 
an anomaly in our Republic, giving the lie to every line of our 
profesfflan as a people and a nation, and yet a fixed fact, that 
must be met and treated in a broad and catholic spirit^ and not 
with the cowardice of fanaticism, which would pull down the 
whole fabric because it has one gross imperfection in its frame* 
We find no nnmijied good anywhere,— not even at the hearth- 
stone of home, — and yet we do not propose therefore to destroy 
our family firesides and put asunder what God has joined 
together." 

At this period there were two forms of oecaBioual dis- 
turbance of the peace. Resistance to the return of fugi- 
tives was not very frequent, because these renditiong 
were not often attempted, so strong was the popnl^- 
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antipathy to them, while the public authority was yet 
generally formidable enongh to forbid any active resist* 
anoe. The other class of disorders was much more 
freqaent, consisting in riotous demonstrations agaiust 
Abolitionist speakers. The Abolitionists — Garrison, 
Phillips, and their associates — stood in aggressive op- 
position to the strongest current of the time. When the 
mass of the politicians and the people were declaring 
that the slavery qnestion was settled by the Compromise, 
the Abolitionists with fresh energy declared it to be a 
dehisive and wicked peace- While the mass of the 
Northern people felt themselves to have made some 
aaerifice of feeling for the sake of strengthening the 
Union, Garrison and his followers assailed the Union 
itself as cemented in crime and deserving immediate 
overthrow. They were held in detestation by most of 
the conservative and respectable elements of society? 
and those elements did not always care to cheek the 
outbreak of popular violence from the lower class against 
the agitators. 

In Pebruar5% 1851, it was announced that George 
Thompson, doubly obnoxious as an Abolitionist and an 
Englishman who had come over to attack American 
institutions, would sfieiik at a public meeting in Spring- 
field* The meeting was appointed for Monday tlie ITth. 
It was loudly threatened that Thompson would not be 
allowed to appear. A committee of prominent citizens 
was appointed to warn him that the town was in an 
excited and dangerous condition, Sunday morning^ an 
effigy of Thompson, and another labeled "John BuU^" 
were found hanging in the principal square of the town, 
A handbill was widely circulated, headed " Regulators, 
Attention,'' making a violent appeal agaiust the** paid 
amissary and spy of England." It was an undisguised 
summons to mob Thompson if he attempted to speak. 
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The R^puhlimn of Monday morning reported the 
of the gttnation, and said, If Mr, Thompson atteinp 
to fulfiU his engagenient, there will be a very serious dis- 
turbance. We gfaonld deeply regret such an oeeurrenee^ 
becansa it wonld he subvemve of those principles of law 
and order that are at once the foundation and the safe- 
guard of a republiean government; because a gross 
violation of the free Bpeech of which we boEist as one of 
the greatest liberties guaranteed by our constitution ; 
because disgraceful to our town and country; and be- 
cause it would tend greatly to assist Mr. ThorapBon and 
his Ameriean associates in their crusade against our 
constitution and our government," In another column it 
said that Mr. Thompson^ aeeompanied by Garrison and 
Phillips, was to speak in the evening, " for the purpose, 
we presume, of denouncing the Ameriean eonstitutioii, 
liljeling the Christian church, and abusing the greatest 
and beat men, living and dead, that have ever impressed 
their names on the conntrj-'s history. We allude to this 
meeting more in sorrow than in any stronger or harsher 
sentiment, for we presume it will be made, like its long 
line of predecessors in this afid other towns, the scene of 
pitiful fanaticism* blind perversion of truth, and such 
handling of sacred things as shall wound the moral sense 
like the naked blow of blasphemy/* It advised citizens 
to stay away from the meeting, and thus consigu it to 
iusigniftcance and obscurity* The selectmen of the town 
appc minted a few special tumstables, and notified the pro- 
priet-ors of the hall that the town would not be responsi* 
bio for any damages ; whereupon the proprietors refused 
the uBc of the hall, and there was no meeting that day. 
In the evening a riotous crowd thronged the streets, with 
bonfires, drums^ fifes, bells, and crackers. Rowdyism was 
in tlie highest degree rampant/' said the Eepubliean next 
morning; and it rebuked especially the intelligent and 
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760pe0table men whose latent support eraboldeued the 
mob. It thas enforced the moral i In the Faiieiiii Hall 
ption of Mr. TliompBoUj in the treatment he has 
iv©d here, and in the recent furtive slave mob in 
^Mston" (the rescue of Shadrach), there is a ti*ampling 
npon great principles that shows * something rotten in 
the gtat« of Denmark/ We ftilly understand the motives 
whieh were the mainspring of eaeh of these prfM*eedings j 
we fully appreciate the strength and abi^tract rightfulness 
of the feelings that prompt-ed the actors therein j but we 
ouru in bitterness the terrible lack of judgment and 
acast that those professing to be and holding the places 
of leading men in society, display in countenancing such 
violation of the first principles of our government," 

That day a room was obtained by Mr. Thompson and 
his frieudfij in which they held meetings in the forenoon 
and afternoon. The attendance was small, there was no 
disturbance, and the speakers were very severe upon 
the mol>, the city authorities, and the R*'puhUmn. Mr. 
Thompson charged that the inflammatory handbQl was 
printed at the MepubUmn office, and that the paper had 
incited the mob. Mr. Bowles addressed a note to Mr, 
Thompson denying and demanding proof of tJiese state- 
tnentB, and Thompson replied by sharp denunciations. 
In the evening it was considered unsafe to hold a meet- 
ing. Again there were riotous demonstrations, and Mr- 
Thompsf)n was burned in efflgy in front of his room at 
the hotel. There was no overt violence, and no arrests 
were made. The RepubHam the next morning made 
thene occurrences the text of a long edit^irial on the 
** Higher Law," an idea of which it declared the moh to 
be a logical and practical outcome. It recalled the fact 
that when, a little while before, Marshal Devens visited 
the town, for the purfwse, as was at first believed, of 
arresting some fugitive slaves^ there had been free talk 
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of n^siMting him by viokuee; and this matiifestatiOD, it 
di^claredj wm a precedent and parallel of the demoDstraf- 
tifms againtit Thompi^on j both were outeroppiags of the 
mmif hiwhm spirit. The whole stress of this article was 
dirvcttnl not against the mob that forbade Thompson to 
«pt^ak and hanged and burned him in effigy^ nor against 
the respectable classes that had encouraged and tolerated 
this violence, but against those who had declared that 
they would disobey or resist the law for the return of 
fugitives, Mr. Tboiupson's charges against the Repnb* 
limn were met by denials and rebuke, and there followed 
a long and bitter controversy between him and the 
paper. For several weeks the disturbance was a leading 
ttjpic in its columns ; and upon this and similar occur- 
penees the same tone was maintained, of condemnation 
i.HpuUly severe theoretically of those who mobbed Aboli- 
tioui.^t speakers and those who rescued fugitives from 
their captors; but with the sharpest stress of rebuke 
against the latter* 

Mi.nntime th© politics of the state had taken a singular 
course, The Free-soilers remained throughout the conn- 
try generally in a minority^ whose i^mall number la 
remarkable when we consider that their principles were 
equally anti-slavery and constitutional, and that their 
leaders included sneh men as Adams, Sumner^ Wil- 
son, Palfrey, John P. Hale, Giddings, Chase^ and others 
of like quality* The party was very smally but in some 
sUitcs it held the balance of power between the two great 
parties, and by a temporary alliance with one of them 
could win some important position. In Massachnsetts^ 
Welister's def oclion from the anti-slavery cause, in which 
the Whig party as a body followed him, offered a chance 
of success to the opponents of that party, if they coiild 
unite their forcen. Hitlierto the Democrats had been 
lead friendly than the Whigs to Free-soil principles. In 
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several CongreBSiODal dietrictSf at the election of 1850, 
the Free-soiler» and a part of the Whigs uDited upon a 
candidate. Horace MhiiHj who had represented the old 
district of Jfihn Quincy Adams as an anti-slavery Whig, 
lost the party reiioini nation by hm ojrposition to Webster 
after the 7th of March ; he was nominated by the Free- 
fioilei-s led by C, F, Adams, and was elected- There were 
some other similar enae^. But a different plan of coali- 
tion was propost^tl for the legishitnri?* Each of the three 
parties had its own candidates before the people for 
governor and state officers, bat it became clear that 
neither would have a majority, and in that case the 
choi(*e would devcdve on the kgislature. That liody was 
also to elect two United States senators, one for an nn- 
expired term of m few weeks, the other for a fidl term 
of six years. It was proposed that in the Icgislaturo the 
Free-soilers shonld join forces with the Democrats, to 
give the state offices to the latter and the long>term 
senatorahip to a Free-Boilcr. This arrangement was 
opposed by some of thts Free-soil leadifrs, including 
Adams, Palfreyp and Whittier, but most of their number, 
including Hearj^ Wilson and P. W. Bird, favored the 
agreement^ and au understanding was openly established 
with the Democrate. 

Such a combination^ in which the two parties are not 
nnit«Hi by a common piiuciple for which each makes some 
sacrifice^ but by a direct exchange of votes, one set of 
offices being given to men of one political creed, and 
another set to men of another creed, is sure to arouse 
severe criticism. The two parties to it will always be 
charged with trading their principles for oflbc and power. 
The Massachusetts Whigs, no longer able to appeal to 
anti-filavery sentiment, assailed with effect tho incon- 
gruity'^ of the coalition against them. The licpublimn 
was the enthusiastic champion of the Whig party. It 
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attacked the Democrats as insineere, and told the Free- 
soiiers they were being made a cat^^-paw, and would 
never get their promised reward* The enthusiasm of a 
party name and history ; the claim of consistency and 
sincerity, opposed to a hybrid coalition for the spoils of 
office ; the allegiance to a great party chief, — ^ these senti- 
ments gaye ardor to the politics of the Mepuhlkan, It 
was whole-hearted in its devotion to the Whig party — 
Whig cauM cannot be said^ for in truth the party stood 
no longer for living ideas. It was rich in memories, hut 
bankrupt in great prineipleSj save that of devotion to the 
Union, and even as to that it had at the North little dia* 
tinction above its chief opponent, the Democracy. As 
had been foreseen, no one of their state tickets secured a 
majority in the popular vote. The election devolved on 
the legislature. The coalition was then made definite 
and biuditig, A Democrat, George Bontwell, was chosen 
Governor^ with Democratic associates in the state ofllces^ 
except a few minor places given by compact to the Pree- 
soilers* To the fragment of a senatorial term Robert 
Kantoul was elected as a Democrat. For the long term, the 
Whig candidate was Robert C. Winthrop, and the coali- 
tion supported Charles Sumner. After a contest of some 
months, — a minority of the Democrats obstinately refus- 
ing to support Mr. Sumner, — the necessary votes were 
gained to elect him. The Bepublican fought the coalition 
with \dgor, but with no such bitteniese as it expresaed 
toward the disunion Abolitionists. It treated most of 
the coalition leaders with personal respect, spoke well of 
Governor Boutwell, and when at last Mr, Bnmner was 
elected to the Senate, said of him (May 2, 1851 ) that he 
was a man of brilliant parts, a theorizer, and an honest 
human itari an, with no experience in legislation^ with no 
proved claims as a debater or statesman, and with his 
future in his own hands* 
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By a strange transposition, the Democratic party in 
Massachusetts had become for the time more friendly to 
freedom than the Whig. In the Democratic convention 
of this year, 1851^ there was a ^reat deal of stroug anti- 
slavery talk* But in the Whig convention held in 
Springfteldf September 11, there was not one voice in 
rebuke of slavery aggression. The Compromise^ the 
Union, and Webster, were the unanimous cry. The 
resolutions in one paragraph declare: **The Whigs of 
JjBSsaehusetts will faithfully perform every duty im- 
posed upon them hy the Constitution of the United 
Statesj and they call upon their brethren in every state 
in the Union to respect and observe all its constitutional 
provisionR." The only " duty imposed by the Constitu- 
tion " as to which there was the least question in the 
public mind^ was the return of fugitive slaves. To this 
the resolution evidently pointed, and to enforce this 
duty was the chief burden of the aildress to the people 
issued by the convention. No wonder that Palfrey said, 
when in the following week he allied himself with the 
Free*soil party at its convention^ that the Whig resolu- 
tions ami addresses had sent him there: '*No man 
could read those resolutions without being strnek down 
by conviction as St, Paul was.^ At the Springfield 
convention the Webster influence dominated everything, 
Wintbrop was nominated for govez'uor, aud Ashmun, 
Everett, and Seth Sprague were appointed delegates to 
the national convention of the following year. 

The HtpuhUcan was enthusiastic over the harmony 
and success of the state convention. It cheered on the 
Whigs through the ensuing campaign* throwing its 
weight mainly upon state issues, in which the coalition 
had by no means made a brilliant success. It also had 
iomcthiDg to say for a high tariff. The coalitionista 
gave prominence rather to national than state issues. 
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They again carried the legislature^ though by a reduced 
and narrow majority, and with it the state offices/ For 
governor, the popiilar vote was, in round numbers: 
Wiuthrop, G5,000; Bontwell, 44^000; Palfrey^ 28,000 — a 
fair measure of the relative strength of parties. 

The national conventions of 1852 were held, and the 
BominatioQS made- The Demoeratia platform declared 
that the Compromise of 1S50 must be accepted as the 
end of the controversy upon slavery. In the Whig con- 
vention, Ashmun was chairman of the committee on 
resolutions. The Southern delegates to the convention 
agreed in advance upon a resolution on which they 
would insist, and this resolution in substance was 
adopted by the committee and the convention. It de- 
clared that the compromise measures^ including the 
Fugitive Slave law, were accepted and acquiesced in by 
the Whig party^ as a final settlement in principle and 
substance of the dangerous and eacciting questions which 
they embrace," and that all further agitation of such 
questions should be discountenanced. This platform 
was adopted by 227 votes to 66. For the presidential 
nomination the rivals were Mr, Fillmore, Mr. Webster, 
and General Scott. The latter was supported by the 
anti-slavery Whigs, — for little apparent reason save that 
he was not as objectionable as his competitors^ — ^but was 
chiefly prominent from his military prestige, Webster 
had little support save from Massachusetts, whose dde- 
gation stood by him, with the exception of Henry L, 
Dawes^ who voted for Scott, The real contest was be- 
tween Scott and Fillmore, atid at last Scott was nomi- 
nated. He cordially accepted the platform, and thereby 
took away all enthusia^sm from the anti-slavery element 
of the party; while such Southerners as Stephens and 
Toombs of Georgia refused to support him because the 
auti slavery wing had favored him* The Democrats had 
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in Pranklin Fierce an obscure catididate, but they were 
more harraonious than thf^ Whigs, They had re-absorbed 
the New York seceders to Free*soilism in 1848, and they 
ere more trusted than the Whigs by the South, The 
Pree-soilers Dominated John P. Hale, Their platform 
re-aMrmed that freedom must be regarded as national 
ftnd slavery sectional ; pronounced slavery a sin against 
G^jd and a crime against man | denounced the Fugitive 
Blave law, and declared that no human law can be a 
finality; and gave the watchword of Free soil, free > 
speechp free labor, free men [ " This became the rallying 
cry of the Bt^publican party only four years later ; and 
the principles thus announced closely resembled those 
applied by the Republican party to somewhat altered 
circumstances, save that the latter never made an issue 
of the Fugitive Blave law, and was much more explicit 
and careful in afflrming the heal rights of Blavery than 
the Free-soilers ever troubled themselves to be. But 
the latter party never had much popular strength, and 
now, deprived of its Democratic allies of four years 
earlier, its vote fell oflf from that of 1848 by 100^000, 
and reached only 156,000. The Democrats swept the 
country^ carrying all but four states (Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee), though with a 
popular vote only a very little larger than their two 
oppuuents combined. 

The Eepublimn-s Utm through this campaign of 1852 
was unreservetlly arid heartily Whig, The first stage of 
"ts political liisti^ry ends here. In comparison with Mr. 
Bowles's eoiuree in later years, it is noticeable how thor- 
oughly during this period he was swayed by the alle- 
giance and enthusiasm of a party, when that party had 
no longer any distinctive principles or any inspiring 
idea. The ardor of the Repuhlkan fur the Whig party 
in tbese years was in reality, if analyzed, an ardor partly 
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for individuals, — Webster, the great light of the system, 
and Everett, Choate, Ashmuii, Winthrop, and the rest, 
revolving around him, — partly for a name, a traditdon^ 
an association, whieh had imperceptibly become emptied 
of any solid idea or vital priuciple, ThiB enthusiasm 
for a party name and assoeiations, in distinction from 
an intelligent attachment to ideas and principles, domi* 
nated Mr* Bowles in these earlier years ; in later years 
it was against just such unreasoning partisanship that 
he was to do effective service. As a young man he had 
not yet broken away from the materializing influences 
which prevailed in the community about him. That 
ardor of intellectual and moral progress which burned 
on the Massachusetts coast had scarcely kindled in the 
valley of the Connecticut. The great men of the region, 
the " river-gods/' were very far from moral enthusiastB- 
The respectable" sentiment of the town was stronger 
against George Thompson than against the men who 
mobbed him. When on that occasion the pastor of the 
Unitarian church, Rev. George Simmons, spoke manfully 
for the rights of free speech, it cost him his dismissal 
from the parish. He was on a sick-bed when the church 
meeting was held, and his pbysician warned those pres- 
ent that any hostile action on their part at that time 
might endanger his life^ but in the face of this warning 
they passed a vote of dismissal. Mr, Bowles started on 
a level with his environment. The sensitiveness to the 
moral element in politics, the insight into the real mean- 
ing and di*tf t of thingSj were to be developed in him later. 
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The Jouenalist at Work : His LiEtrrEKAKTS. 

THE course of the RepuhUcun npoti great public 
questions can be briefly recorded ^ but it u im- 
possible to record, almost impossible to suggest, the 
history of the paper itself, as a daily chronicle of news 
and opinion. As one turns the pages of its old files, at a 
distance of many years, there is Ln theiu a vigor and 
sparkle wliieh fascinate. Bead now, it is history in its 
most i^ivid and stirring form. Read then, as the sheets 
yet damp from the press were caught up and eagerly 
seaaued by thousands of eyes, it was history in the very 
making. These bird-s-eye glimpses of the world's life 
for a day, these stories of myriad activities of good and 
evO, these quick suggestive paragraphs^ stamped an 
influence on the mind and character of the people who 
reatl them. The newspaptir was a factor in the lives of 
the individual and the Qommuiiity more potent than 
they knew. 

The especial genius of the EepuhUcan and its editor 
lay in giving the news. Said the prospectus of Decem- 
ber 23, 18*^1 ' 

** W0 aim flnt of all to make a live newspaper,— to give 
everything in tlus region that people want, briefly, intelli- 
gently » Buociuutly ^ted — to weed out the verbiage and present 
ttie kernel. • * . After news,— which is the great distinc- 
Vol. L— 7 n 
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five object of the Mepuhlimnf and to whick all otlier ttiings mnst 
bend, — we aim to discuss polities^ momk, religioa, physics, — 
eveiything m fact which eilitoi^s may discuss nowadays,^ — as 
boneBfJy, fairly, franMy, aiiii iutelMgently as our abiUtiee, 
knowledge, and time will admit*" 

The decade in which the telegraph eame into use was 
the swift and wonderful adolescence of the news^gathep^ 
ing function of journalisin. The BepuhHcan had its first 
telegraphie dispatches in the latter part of 1846. An 
editorial on " The Newspaper/' January 4, 1851, shaws 
how the incoming order of things impressed the men 
through whom it was wrought out. The very style of 
the article iHustrates the habit of thought and expression 
which the rush of news, and the swift energy it exacted, 
created in the editor, when he was a man of power and 
sensitiveness. 

" Nothing can he more evident to the public, and nothing 
certainly is more evident to publishers of newspapers, than 
that there is a great deal more news nowadays than there used 
to be. . , , Publishers of country weekhes used to fish with 
oonsiderable anxiety in a shallow sea, for matter sufficient to 
fill their sheets, while dailies only dreamed of an existence in 
the larger cities* , . . Now all is chang^. The increase 
of facihties for the transinission of news brought in a new era- 
The railroad oar, the steamboat, and the magnetic telegraph 
have made neighborhood among widely dissevered states, and 
the Eastern Continent is but a few days* journey away. These 
active and nhnost niiraculoua agencies have brought the whole 
civilized world in contact. The editor sits in his sanctum^ and 
his obedient me8senger4 are the hghtnixig and the fire. Ho 
knows a fire has raged in London before the wind could waft 
ita smoke to him ; the lightning tells him of an explosion in 
New Orleans before they have counted the dead and wounded ; 
the debates of Congress are in his hands, though hundi-eds and 
thousands of miles from the Capitol, before the members wha 
participated in them have eaten their dinner; a i|>eech is 
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imAmhm eyas before the hurrahs it awakened have died aw^y ; 
and there ho sits day aft^r day, as if he were the center of the 
worldf to whom aH mem and things are aoeoiintaljJe, and all 
actions retiimable. These eventfi mte ohromded and explained , 
and then they are given to his mesaengefB^ the mahing engines, 
which carry them to thansands of greedy eyes, waiting to see, 
in one brief trans<mpt, the record of the world^s great struggle 
the previoufl day. * - * The appetite for news is one of thoe© 
appetites tiint grows by what it feeds on. . , . The mind 
accustomed to the gossip of nations cannot content itself with 
the gossip of famUics* * , » The tendency of this new state 
of things has aa yet hardly claimed a moment's consideration 
from the moralist and th<? philoaopher. Nations and individuals 
now stand immediately responsible to the world's opinion^ and 
the world, interesting itself in the grand eyents transpiring in 
its various parts, and amon^ its various parties, has become, 
and is still becoming, liberalized in feeling ; and being called 
away from its exclusive home- fields 1ms forgotten^ in its nnl^ 
versal iaterests^ the petty interests^ f euds^ gossips and strifes of 
families and neighborhoods. This wonderful extension of the 
field of vision, this compreasion of the human race into one 
great family, must tend to identify its interests, aymptithies, and 
motives, . * • Th© press is destined, more than any other 
agency, to melt and mold the jarring and contending nations 
of the world into that one great brotherhood which through 
long centuries has been the ideal of the Christian and the phLLan- 
Huropifit. Its mission has but just commenced, A few years more 
and a great thought uttered within sight of the Atlantic will 
rise with the morrow's sun and shine upon millions of minds 
within flight of the Pacific. The mimnur of Asia's multitadee 
will be heard at our doors; and, laden with the fruit of all 
human thought and action, the newspaper will be in ©very 
abode, the daily nonrisliment of every mind." 

This waa the ideal view of the matter But meantime 
the RepubUcan was making its mark especially through 
a close attention to the home field and its homely details. 
At this period it^ especial claim was to report and repm- 
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sent its own section of the state. The am it announced 
December 23, 1851^ was " to give the gist of everything 
transpii-ing at tlm active period of the world's history^ 
and to do it in such a shape and with sueh directness as 
to suit in particular the tastes and wants of the people of 
western Massachusetts," A special department of west- 
ern Massachusetts news was organized, Dr, Holland 
wrote in a weekly serial the local history of this part of 
the state. The publication of this " History of Western 
Massachusetts ^ was hegun with the year 1854, in weekly 
numbers, and continued for over a twelvemonth. It 
traced the annals of each town in the western counties 
from itB earliest settlement, and ouUiiicd the general 
social history of the community* The work was done 
with immense industry, with strong sympathy with the 
loeal traditions and sentiment, and in that popular and 
readable style of which Dr, Holland was a master. It 
was his first large literary work^ and was followed by a 
historical novel, **The Bay Path,'' of wiiich the scenes lay 
in the early colonial time of Springfield and its neighbor- 
hood. These writings appealed to local patriotism, and 
strengthened it, and through them the paper's n>ots 
struck more tenaciously into the local soil* , At the same 
time its range was widening and its power increasing. 
In the new era of politics, at the birth of tJie Republican 
party, it will be seen how it rose to a leadership of nobler 
quality and wider scope, and it was with ample justifi* 
cation that its prospectus for 1856 advanced a broader 
claim than before, **Ita highest ambition is to be the 
representative of New England sentiment, and the ser- 
vant of New England interests," This always remained 
its highest claim and its proudest boast — to be the repre- 
sentative newspaper of New England, 

The faculty in which Mr* Bowles first showed emi^ 
neuce — the germ as it were from which his powers 
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developed ^ — was skill in gathering news. Said Mr. Bryan, 
who was added to the paper's force in 1852: He and I 
would go into a little restaurant on Sanford street, and 
one and another would drop in and exchange a few 
wordB, and while we were eating our lnn(*h he would pick 
up half a cohmin of news/' Said a friend in a neighbor- 
ing towTi! *'I would meet him on the street, we would 
chat a few minutes about the events of the day, and 
next moruing I would find in the paper everytiing I 
had told him*" Xu tha political conventions which he 
attended and reported, he was iu his native element. He 
butU>n-holod everj' body, and offended nobody j found out 
the designs of every clique, the doings of every secret 
oaueu% got at the plans of the leaders, the temper of the 
crowd, sensed the whole sitaation,^ — and the next raom- 
ing^s Republkan gave a Ijetter idea of the con%'ention t*i 
those who had staid at home than many of its partici- 
pants h?ul gained. These reporting expeditions were 
full of education to him. His mode of growth was by 
absorption. Other people were to him sponges out of 
which he deftly squeezed whatever knowledge they could 
yield. As yet, the work of the paper held him pretty 
closely to Springfield, and allowed but few of those flying 
trips t^ the centers of intelligence which in later years he 
used constantly to make. But he made the most of every 
opportunity. In the wiuter of 1852-3 he was appointed 
Itaessenger to carry the electoral vote of the state to 
Washington. It was the first time he had been there 
sinethis invalid journey southward, eight years lief ore. 
Ge*irge Ashmun showed him all sides of the city^s life. 

Another journey he made in 1854 to Chicago, and 
thence with a great excursion party to the Palls of St, 
Anthony. He wrote to the Repnblimn a series of letters 
descHl»ing this journey* One passage, written at Niagara 
Falls, illustrates how in this early stage of his develop- 
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meiit the grandeur of Nature, iuistead of carrying him 
into a different realm from tliat of humanity, stimulate 
bis sense of the intense human aetivities in which his 
life was merged. 

America is written all over the Falls, liB roar is that of 
the nation. Its majestic sweep typifies the grand progress of 
America* The maddening, dashing^ jseetliing, hafiSing, pitch- 
ing^, nuea?^ flood typifies the intensity of the Amerixs&n mind, 
and the vitaUty of American action. Here is the fountain of 
true young America — here the breast which gives it milk — 
here the nurture which gives it vitaUty, And then th© nain- 
bows hovering over and about the scene, do they not signify 
the promise which America give« to mankind, the hope whieh 
it implants in weary- laden hearts, the home which it furnishes 
to the outcast and wanderer from governmental oppression and 
social villainy elsewhere T " 

Gradually co-laborers and Ueutenaots were added to 
Mr, Bowles and Dr. Holland. Mr, Clark W, Bryan, pre- 
viously the conductor of the Berkshire CmrieTf of Great 
Barrington^ came as an addition to the force in Novem- 
ber^ 1854, and continued with it for twenty years, — 
a man of high fidelity and capacity, greedy of wor 
warm-hearted, and thoroughly loyal to Ms chief. F 
several years he had been employed to collect tbe elec- 
tion returns from soutliern Berkshire, The gathering of 
the returns from western Massachusetts was a speciid 
achievement of the Republican. 8ays Mr. Bryan, in th© 
Paper World^ April, 1880 ; The writer scoured south* 
em Berkshire, driving personally fifty miles by horse- 
power and the same number on a locomotive, between 
the closing of the polls in the hill towns of Berkshire 
and the hour of eleven P. m,, when the returns of every 
town in %vestem Massachusetts — with only one excep- 
tion, on two occasions — were io the RepnhHcan office.* 
Prom the southern border the returns were gathered to 
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Great Barrington, thence fleet horses took them to Pitts- 
fleldj where they were met by a hand-car from North 
Adams, bringiug Henry L, Dawes with the reports from 
the northern towns 5 and from Pittsfteld Mr. Brj^an took 
them by locomotive to Springfield. The river counties 
were covered by speciiil locomotive from South Vernon, 
connecting with horse-expres&es along the way* The 
organization of such an achievement was a conj^enial 
enterprise for Mr* Bowles, and brought him into acquaint- 
ance with energetic and capable men throughout the 
region. 

When Mn Bryan came to the paper, Mr. Bowles was 
still partially disabled by the weakening of the eyes 
which preceded and followed his severe sickness in the 
spring of 1852, From Kovember to the next September, 
he was not mneh engaged in the editorial rooms^ except 
in making up the Weekly, This task he kept in his own 
hands, with rare exceptdons, till the end of his life. He 
luade the Weekly always his special concern. It went to 
a more distant circle of readers than the Daily ; it was 
likely to receive more leisurely reading s and the work of 
skimming for it the cream from the pages of the Daily 
was one which he seldom tnistM to another hand. The 
general editorial work tlirough these months was done 
by Dr, Holland and Mr. Bryan, with no reporter or regu- 
lar assistant, Dr, Holland worked through the day till 
eight or nine in the evening. Mr. Bryan worked in the 
office from eleven in the morniug till four, then went to 
the depot for the Bogton papers, returned to the office 
and worked on local and telegraphic news till twf> in the 
morning. After nearly a year of this, he broke down in 
A Bevere illness* On his roc*>VL*ry» a new arrangement 
was made; a job printing-office was bought, and the 
firm, now including Mn Bryan, carried on a general 
printing and book-binding business, which became very 
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prosperous. Of tliis Mr, Bryan took charge^ along ' 
the publbhing department of tJae Dewspaper, He 
fineceeded in the editorial rooai hj Mr. Alanson Hawley, 
To purchase the printing busiiic^Ba, the partners hod to 
unite in borrowing four thousand doOars, There 
no further need to put in capital, and thereafter tlfl 
profits steadily inereased. 

Of Mr. Bowles, Mr* Brj^an wrote in the Paper Wnrl4m 
some time after his death : I 

Labor was Ms relaxatioB, toil his daily meat and drinks 
perseverance hU amuaement, and achievement his reeoinpeBse. 
. , . Once placied on the high road to fame and fortune, th© 
M^^Ucan made rapid i^trides in the way of achievement and 
suecess, but Mn Bowles never slackened his hold on the reins of 
govermnent and management, or eased his shoulders from the 
heavy burden of labor which he assumed at the outlet* He 
was omnipresent^ He knew everything, saw everything, dic- 
tated everything, and his dictation dictated every tim©.^ ^ 

Between Mr* Bryan and his chief the personal inter- 
course in these hard-working years was harmonioos ai: 
kindly. There were morning horseback rides togethei 
and walks in which plans and prospects were eager^ 
and sympathetically discussed. The impression made by" 
Mr, Bowles upon liis comrade was that of a winning and 
charming personality, yet not without occasional altema- 
tioBs of hardness and severity. " Yet all our early rela- 
tions,** says Mn Br>*an, were moat pleasant^ — some 
my happiest days were as we walked and talked aiafl 
planned and hoped together,'' ^ 

In studying the files of the EepuhUcanj the reader 
notes, about the year 1856, an added breadth and pun- 
gency in the editorial writing which seemed to indicate 
some marked addition to the force. Such an additioB 
there had been ; for the staff was now inereased to f otir 
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bj til© melusioii of Mr- Joseph Hood. The few who 
personally knew Mr, Hood held but one opinion of his 
character and genius. At the time of his death that 
character aod geoius were portrayed by Mr. Bowles in a 
letter to the EepuhUmn of December 2, 1871, from Den- 
ver, Colorado, where he had been sitting by the bedside 
of the dying man^ — one of the best of the unknown ser- 
vants of mankind^ whose high fortune it is to mden 
knowledge, and escape the praise*" 

So little of peii»oiial fame and public observation, witii so 
much of real pubhc service, and bo much of r©al iBfluencet it 
seems to me, was never united in one Efe as in that^of this late 
assm^iate of mira. For more than a quarter of a century he had 
been a constant writer upon the weekly and daily press of Amer- 
ic4i,— doing a greater amount of first-claBs work than almost 
any other man who has lived and labored in this generation,— 
yet only a very few of the men and women who daily read and 
were daily instructed and inspired by his writings on poEtical, 
social, amd religious questions, knew to whom they were 
indebted, or were aware even of his personal eJdstence, • . . 
Rb ill-health was one cause of this retirement i but the umin 
reason was a simple modesty of mind that sbuimed the haunts 
of men, and found its chief pleasures in his work, in his papers 
and books, and in the company of the chosen few of Ins home 
circle, 

** Bom at Amoi5bury, Mass., in 1815, Mr. Hood never saw his 
father, who was a sea captain and was drowned while upon a 
voyage J and Inherited from his mother a feeble and consump- 
tive constitution, and yet a tenacious, nervous, fibmus hold on 
life that carried her on to old age, and would probably hava 
'ly praerved him imder more favorable cirtmmstanees of 
'deuce and avocation* The neighbor and companion in 
youth J the friend in manhood, of the poet Whittler, he greatly 
resemblod him in purity and gimpHcity of character, and in 
fineness of inteUectuul feeling, as he even ejceeeded him in 
breadth of eultnre, in capacity of expression, and in praetiea! 
nsef ulness in life. He shared with Whittier, alsO| au early 
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advocacy of the auti-alavery cause » and while in DaHiiiouth 
College made himself famous among his fellows at? a leader 
therein. At that time, it will be remembered^ the abolition 
agitation was unpopular ; parties frowned upon it, the ehnrch 
was at least eold toward it, and the college authorities stroT© 
to crush out its growth among their students. To be what 
jonng Hood then was, a pioneer and leader in it, indii^ted 
high character — an independent conscience and an nnflinching 
courage — and what did not necessarily follow, also, but what 
was always conspicuouj in him, a sweet and unassuming 
modesty and personal self-abnegation in walking firmly the 
path of duty. 

PVom Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 1841, he 
soon went to the Andover Theological Seminary, intending to 
fit for the ministry; but, finding after a yearns experience 
there, partly on account of his antagonisra to the popular 
church organizations on the slavery question, and partly 
on account of an independent spirit of inquiry and thought 
on theological questions, that he was not likely to be in 
such close sympathy with the churches that Andover repre- 
sented as hiB conscience would require of him to take a 
pastorate, he surrendered this purpose, and turned his atten- 
tion to joumahsm." He began at Hanover, N. H., as editor 
of a small temperance and anti-slavery paper, the Family 
Visitor t which in 1844 he removed to Concord^ enlarged, and 
re-named the Graniie Freetmn. The paper was the organ of the 
Liberty and afterward tfie Free-soil party, and was merged 
in the Indepmdeni DemoeraL In 1849 Mr. Hood left jour- 
nahsm to engage in the telegraph husioeas, and this employ- 
ment brought him to Bpringfield* " It was while thus Hving in 
Springfield that his abilities as a journalist became known 
to the Me^uhlkan^ and after waiting a year or two to grow 
strong enough to employ himj it engaged his services in 1855* 
From that time until 1869 — full fourteen years — he held a 
leading position in the editorial department of that journal* 
He had no taste for business ; he deeUned executive responsi- 
bttities, and had no capacity for what n»ay be called the direct- 
iog and managing of a public journal ; but in the details of 
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ita coliimnfl — for writing editorials not only on tho cnrront 
topics of politics and life, but on abstract questions of civil and 
political economy J on practical and theoretical religion, on 
lilc^rature and science, indeed on aU the conceivable questions 
that cam© within the greedy grasp of tlie modem newspaper, 
as well as in condensing and armnging news and making 
selections, I never Baw a man who was even his equal, either 
in the character, variety, or amount of the work that he could 
and did do. Irreg^ilarity in life and labor was impossible to 
liim ; day in and day ont, month after month, and almost year 
after year, he was as steady as a clock in attendanee at the 
office r and in a constant and quiet and yet rapid eaceeution of 
ercry species of editorial labor. His style was admirable, — 
mmple, direct, pure, forcil>lo without bt^ing passionate, pungent 
withont being vulgar^ often deUcatcIy sarcaitic and dehciously 
himiorous, never egotistical^ never suggesting the writer, 
always representing the journal, and this as the voice of the 
people, — he was by nature, by culture, by e^wrienco the model 
modem working Journalist He saw the world without, partly 
through others, but chiefly through it-s own words ^ interpreted 
to him by his own divine instincts. The Eepubtican has bad 
many capable and faithful servants, but no one who imited so 
much of capacity with so much of fidelity as Mr> Hood ; and 
few of it3 readers knew how much of the varied charms and 
indue of its eolunms during these fourteen years was due to his 
sagacity of thought, varied culture, lively interest in all ytog- 
ress, and dehcAtc def tnesa of eiqiressiou. His life seemed very 
narrow ; he knew as few people personally in Bpringfield as m 
Denver ; yet to liim it was very rich. He loved his work only 
less than he loved his home ; he spent his time between his pet 
comer in the office and his family fireside ; the one sustained 
and uphold lum for the other f together they more tlian satia- 
ted all his nature. He felt the great though unseen power he 
was exerting through the paper } he bad no ambition to stand 
in nearer or more personal relations to hiii audience ; his wife 
and eUUdren gave bim all he wanted else* 

But the infirmities of inheritance were brought out by these 
years of indoor labor, though long restrained by simple and 
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regular and healtlifiil habits of living and laboring, and in 
his attendance at the offiee began to be irregular^ and he had to 
confront the sad necessity of a chaugie.'* He passed a ^ring in 
Kansas, and in settled permanently in Colorado , where Ii 
found relief from bronchial consumption and chrome d^'gpepsiA, 
and did various journalistic work, including regular cditoriAt 
writing for the Mockif ^fmntmn Nenh% all of high qtmlity. 

But still he could never do elsewhere what he did on the Me^ 
puhUean^ — he left his heart, as he had done his litVs best and 
great work» in it ^ and even these tenderer skies and drier airs 
eould not bring him up to his old enthosiftsm and delight in his 
labon He loved Colorado and the few dear Mends he made 
herei hut his chief desire, almost his only hope, was to be able 
to go back some time to his old associates and his old work in 
the EepubUcan office. He knew it was not to be, but it was a 
pleasure to him to think it might be* 

In the spring of 1871, the weaknesses of lungs and stomach 
obUged him to gi ve up all work* The summer was to Mm that 
of a quiet but growing invahdism — he was better and worse, 
but the worse grew upon him, and within the last month ho 
has rapidly failed. He held on till Im old chief and friend, ^ — 
nominal master, but real pupil in all that was sweetest and pur- 
est and noblest in personal and professional Hfe — came to sit 
by his bedside and to exchange for the last time greetings and 
partings. Then he quietly sank away— in peace and in re^^ 
nation, with sweet thoughts of the past, with sweeter faith in 
the future. No life was ever better hved than this ; no man 
ever did more and better work on earth, and made less noise 
about it; no memory could be more grateful to friends and 
relatives J no example purer and nobler. He was both an 
honor and an ornament to the profeBsiou of American journal- 
ism — he was more and better^ a glory to humanity* 

^^It is fit, before closing, to say something of Mr. Hood^a 
religious character. It was both pecidiar and positive | the 
spirit of Christ was indeed abroad in hifi nature and in his life p 
theology was a favorite study of his, and with the Bcriptnrea 
he was most familiar, — few ministers are more learned in both 
reepeets ; and ho often said the work he could do the best was 
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a commG0tary upon and ezpofiition of the Bible j but he thought 
not always with the priests and teachers^ and his soul was 
always open to every form and shade of honest and inteUigeut 
belief. Though he was attached through all his hfe to what m 
known in New England as Coogregrational orthodoxy, and fel- 
lowsbiped with ita ohnrches, he was, in the largest and best 
Bense, a Liberal Christian^ and preach ed^ alike in life and writ- 
ings, the gosp«l of love and charity to all As to hb personal 
and practioal Chriatianityj if there ever was a disciple of Ub 
Lord, it was Joseph E» Hood." 

Mr. Hood's accession to the EepuhUcan may be fairly 
regarded as an epoch in the bi^itory of the paper and of 
Mr, BowleB- The presence of eo able and versatile a 
Journnlifcit brought to tJie paper a fitrength which alluwed 
to its chief a freer way of work, a wider range of travel 
and rending, than hati before been po&Bible. Mr* Hood, 
too, was the arst instrument he found that was perfectly 
adapted to one of his peculiar powers — the transnus- 
sion of his own ideas through auothert personality. 
In Mr, Bryan's words ; ** Mr, Bowles woiild talk to Hood 
for five minutes, giving him points for an article, and 
then go aff, and Hood would work it ont perfectly^" To 
thuB use another man's brain and hand is one of the 
special gifts of a great journalist. Mr, Bowles had it in 
a high degree, and he found in Mr, Hood an almost per- 
fect malinm for such transmission. One residt for him 
was an eeonomixiug of vital force, and a corresponding 
libcratipu of energy for other uses. 



CHAPTER Xni. 



The Awakeotng op the North. 

the political field the strnggle between slavery and 
freedom m America went on only m preparation 
and skirmishiiig until the year 1854, Up to that time, 
the two great parties treated it m a side issue. Then, 
when the truce made by the compromise of 1850 was 
broken by the repeal of the Missouri compromise, the 
contest euddenly expanded until the whole country 
Ijecame its theater. 

When, in 1820, the state of Missouri was organised 
out of a part of the immense north-western territory 
acquired from France years before by the Louisiana 
purchase, there was a struggle in Congress as to wlietlier 
tlaveiy, which had a foothold in the new state, should 
be excluded therefrom as a condition of its admission. 
The question was settled by allowing Missouri to retain 
slavery, but upon condition that it should be forever 
prohibited in all the rest of the Louisiana purchase lying 
north of the line of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude^ — the line which marks the southern 
boundary of Missouri. The debates of 1850 had no 
reference to this region, but concerned that other vast 
country which had just been conquered from Mexico. 
Now, in the winter of 1853-4^ a proposal was made to 
organize, under territorial government, — first as one 

m 
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territory of Kebrasko, but sooo^ as the two territories of 
Nebraska and Kansan, — an iiiinieiisa diBtrict lying west 
of Missouri and wholly north of tho "thirty-six thirty'' 
line, — a part of that very domain which it had been 
decreed io 1820 shonld be forever tree. The biU origi- 
natt^d in the Senate, and it waa m Northern man, Stephen 
A- DoiiglaSj of Illinois, — for many years a senator, and a 
politician eagt^rly ambitions f<>r the Presidency, to which 
the road seemed to lie through Southern favor, — who^ 
aa chairman of the committee on territories, incorporated 
IB the biU of organisation a clause declaring that the 
prohibition of slavery north of 36^ 30, by the act of 1820, 
had been " superseded by the principles of the legi^slation 
of 1850,'^ and waa inoperative and void,*^ 

This proposal — instantly and eagerly seized by the* 
South — stirred the North with a thriU of resentment 
and resistance. From this time began a wholly new 
epoch in the poUtieal action of the Nortliern people. 
Unnoted by the politicians and the worldly-wise, the 
antipathy to slavery had steadily widened and deepened 
among the common people. The more it was thought 
of, the more odious it became to them. The occasional 
return of fugitives thrust the horrors of the system upon 
their notice. The men and women of keen moral 
instincts who had long recognized it as the great 
national sin, served each as the center of widening 
oirclea of conviction, Milliong who had been unmoved 
by the denunciations of Oarrison and Phillips, had been 
conquered by the pathetic story of ^^ ITncle Tom^s Cabin.^ 
But for all this rapidly growing volume of opinion and 
feelings there had lacked a political outlet. Love of the 
Union, love of peace, regard for the established social 
order, had united with oommen^ial interest and personal 
ambitions t*> hold the North iu acquiescence. Now, the 
South and its allies struck a sudden blow at |)eace, at 



**Aiid ail the long-pen^ 
Dashed downward in 



The aggression roused an of 
moral grouuds- Northern polititj 
about slavery were alarmed at 
derance in Congress and the 

'gained for the South by the creatl 
The men of the Clay and Webst^ij 
anxious to keep the peace by keef 
power between the two seetionsj 
jostled, Clay and Webster andj 
Calhoun's spirit had mastered 
aggresRiveiiess its key-note. The l 
promises was undone ; and two opp 
opposite moralities, were to wrestU 
The MepuMiciin'^s tone at this tiaj 
etmrse in 1830, is a g6od Ulustratio 
per of the nation. From the firtf 
Douglas's bill, it made frequent ani 
its nnpriueipUMi and inischievous i 
measure had reached full developi^ 
by Pierce's administration foreshal 
strongly Democratic Congress, th^ 

^ treats ill 
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** It Is a monstrous proposition. It is a huge stnde baisk- 
wards. It proposes to undo tbe work of freadom performed by 
our fathers. It makes the government of the great EepubUc of 
the world an eugine for the strengthening and advancement of 
the worst sort of hmnan slavery. It is legislation against the 
spirit of the age, against the spirit of repubUcauism^ again^ 
the decent opinions of the decent part of the world- 

*' Besides, it is a re-opening of the slavery agitation, quieted 
for a long sems of years, as all supposed, by the compromises 
of 1S50. The North had acquiesced in these compi*omises ; it 
tPfll^lll^gthem and abided by them. But the Bouth and its 
^aewitk pohtical aUi«s have broken the peace of the country. 
They make fresh and monstrous demands. These demanda 
will arouse t>Ae whole nation j they will widen and deepen the 
anti-slavery feeling of the country as no other concei%^able 
proposition could. The signs are unmistakable. No mem 
party or faction will array itjaelf against this Nebraska scheme. 
The whole people are against it. The moral force of the 
North — tlie influence, the learning^ the wealthy and the votes 
of the North — are against it^ and wiU make themselves eHect- 
ively heard, ere the agitation, now re -opened by the insanity of 
the slave -holding interest, and in bohalf of the s<*hemes of am- 
bitious partisans. Bhall have ceased. The SQuth mid its aUieB 
haw sown lAe tcindj— mU tJw^ mi rmp the whirlmnd f 

The measure will have a potent influence upon the pohtics 
of the country. Out of it now promise to grow new and im- 
portant arrangements of parties, and new and importAnt results 
in oar country *8 history. Wo ai^'ait their issue cahnly, hope- 
fully, trustingly* But we shall not, because we cannot, be pas* 
sive speetatori of the strife. Our sympathies, our convictions, 
are all with freedom and liberty, and against slavery and 
opprrsHio!!. ^Vnd wheitiver it leadij Us, we shall battle for the 
n^}\\ iii::iumt the wrong, fur freedom against slavery^ for 
pro ' . i /ainst retrogradalioij, — not with blind fanaticism, 
Ini I wiUi an enlightened libendity that wiU give us 

tht.^ I'MUijHiisy of the wise and good, of the earnest and the 
thoughtful, of all who phico country above party, throughout 
the fro© states." 
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In tbe&a dBclarati0ii% the Jtqwifiom mtered 
mond leaderslup, nmh m U hnA nmee baforo 

Its chk^f etlitfir's greatness lay largely m his enpocftgr 
growtlij ilia susceptibility to enlargiiig And ennob 
infltieii6«a. n&w itttpuled wMeh swept through 
natioTi foimd bim o\mi to iti^ full infliieDce- He isaTi 
with clearness and spoke with force what right-]^^|d 
men were begintiiiiir to m& and speak eTeiywhera^m 
papnr iioteil, Febniaiy 16, tliat all the Whig and Inde^ 
pendent papers of the North, with rery mmj of 
Bemotm^mB opposed to the Kflnsa^-Nebrndca bilL ^ 
gave fof ftirernl week^^ a dnily rolTimri of ^* Public 
Opinioflj" contaiuing the dei'iaraliorjs'nf papers ami itien 
on "Bie great question. It was largely hy thus giving the 
neu% of opinion aJid faot, that the Mepublican mainteiluad 
its cause. Its own argument and appeal had their placg; 
but the story of what men were saying and doing was 
the strongest weapon. Thus, there occurs from this 
time a frequent column of news items about slavery, 
under such headings as "The Patriarchal Institution,'' 
relating incidents characteristic of the system and its 
abuses. Among these frequently appear sympathetic 
notices of escapes, attempted or successful, — the "con- 
stitutional duty" to return fugitives having fallen, alas! 
quite out of sight. Thus we read, April 28: "The 
underground railroad " — the system of secret assistance 
to slaves escaping to Canada — "was never doing a larger 
business, we apprehend, than at present. We find no 
quotations of the stock, but it must certainly be above 
par. The travel is large, and there are few or no acci- 
dents. The signal success of its operations speaks well 
for the ability and discretion of its management." 

The struggle over the Kansas-Nebraska bill continued 
till the end of May. In the policy which Mr. Douglas 
advocated, there lurked a fraudulent element. His pro- 
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fession wm that the question of slavery was to b© 
uded to tlie (white) people of each territory to settle 
Ibr themselves. This he ealled popular sovereigTity," 
and the name and the theory luwl a considerable attrac- 
tion for a people attached to loeal self-government. The 
peculiarity of totally igrnorinr^ that fraction of the local 
population most iut-erest^d wm hit exactly by Abraham 
Lincoln, in his debates with Douglas four years later, 
when he said: Mr. Dou^las^s popular sovereignty 
means that if one man wants to make a slave of another, 
a third man has no right to prevent him." Bnt^ even 
apart frtjra thi.Sj the pretense of remanding the sjubject 
to the territorial population was insincere. Mr. Douglas 
finally made this addition to the clause declaring the 
Misioun compromise void; "It being the true intent 
and meaning of this act, not to legislate slavery into any 
territory or state, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regu- 
late their domestic institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the constitution of the United Staks," This was 
the siHXuous theory by which Mr. Douglas kept his hold 
on a part of the Northern Democracy, Yet, right upon 
tild Adoption of this amendment in the Senate, Senator 
tented its eiucerity by proposing to add this 
clause: *HTnder which the people of the territory, 
through their appropriate representatives, luay, if they 
see fit, prohibit tho existence of slavery then^in''; — ^and 
this was instantly voted down^ — 3(5 to 10— by whnle 
strength of the Administration party, Douglas amuug 
them. In subsequent debate, Houthern senators openly 
ATOwed that the bill gave slave holders t!ie right to take 
slaves into the territory aud hold them there. Senator 
Butler, of South Carolina, declared that if in such ease 
attempt wob made to free the slaves by territorial law^ 
the master would answer **that he held thtj slave as 
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property under a higher law than the enactment of a 
territorial legislature, — under the gTt*at fuudamental la w 
of the country,'' This,'' said the Mepubltcmi (March 22), 
"is the Southern view of the question, and it is the view 
that will prevail and bo sui^tained by the courts, if the 
bill becomes a law," This prophecy was more than ful- 
filled in the Dred Scott decision of the United Htates 
Supreme Court.. 

The battle went on in Congress. In the Senate, Sewaid, 
Sumner, Chase, Fessendenj and their associates, in a 
minority of one to three, stood their ground against 
Douglas, Cass, Mason, Benjamin, etc* lu the Hoiise, 
Campbell, Banks, the Washburns, Gerrit Smith, and 
Thomas H* Benton, with other Whigs, Democi*ats, and 
Free-soih^rs, found themselves strangely associated to^ 
gether against a niurow majority, led by Richardson 
(Douglas's Illinois lieutenant), Alexander Stephens, Breck- 
inridge, and others. Party lines went down j the South- 
ern Democrats supported the bill 5 the Southern Whigs 
held a separate caucus, but failed to agree ; the Northern 
Whigs wore against the biU, and the Northern Demo- 
crats were divided. The decisive vote was reached in 
the House, May 22, and the bill was passed by 113 to 100, 
Its supporters consisted of 57 Southern DemocratB, 12 
Southern Whigs, and 44 Northern Democrats, Its oppo- 
nents were 44 Northern Whigs, 43 Northern Democrats, 
4 Free^soilers, 7 Southern Whigs, and 2 Southern Demo- 
crats. The final assent of the Senate to the bill was 
given, May 25, by 35 votes to 13. Not a vote in its favor 
was from Massachusetts, 

The RepubUmn said, May 27, ^* What the Noi'th should 
do" was to pour into the new territories a tide of immi- 
grants whose votes would keep them free^ to reelect to 
Congress every member^ of whatever party name, who 
had opposed the Kansas-Nebraska scheme, and to return 
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no member who had supported it Tho greatest prob- 
lem which confronted the frietidst of freedom was to 
unite their forces in a harmonious and effective orgaimar 
tion, .The work was one of immense difficulty^ and was 
not instantly achieved even nnder the uplifting and 
heroic impulses of the time. On the morning after tho 
passage of the bill, a meeting of about twenty members 
of the House was held^ at the suggestion of Israel Wash- 
burn, Jr.j of Maine, at the rooms of Edward Dickinson 
and Thomas D, Eliot, of Massachusetts j and after some 
diseuBsifjn and a little talk of trying to identify the Whig 
party with the cause of freedfnn, it was generally agreed 
that the only hope of victory lay in a new partyj for 
which tho name Republican was judged appropriate,* 
Michigan took the lead among the states; her Wliig aud 
Free-soil organisations couperated to establish the new 
Bepubliean party, which carried the autumn election. In 
Ohio, a union was effected on an " anti-Nebraska ^ dele- 
gation to Congreea, and the state was carried by 70^000 
majority. In New York the Whig party, controlled by 
Seward and Thtirlow Weed, kept its organization on 
an anti-Nebraska basis, and eloctt^d the state offlcers, 
while in the Congressional districts all the anti-Nebraska 
elements united with very general success. 

In Massi&chuaettSf the Whigs had in the preceding year 
regained their ascendency. The Coalitionists had pro- 
posed several constitutional amendments which were de- 
feated on a jiopidar vote, and the Whigs had won back 
the state government The coalition, a heartlcf^n and 
artificial affair, wm dead beyond resnireetian ; the revival 
of the slavery issue set its two elements at hopeless dis- 
cord. The Whigs had lost by death, two years before, 
their great leader, Webster ; the mass of them gi*avitated 

* Ttilii In Fftmry Wilaon^a «tAtemenL *'EXm uul Fall df the SIuto 
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to a strong anti'Slavery position j but the leaderskip of the 
party was deeply infected with selfishtiess and tinudity, 
Within a week after the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, the EepubUcan (May 31) published a lett^r^ 
urging that the Whig party was the best instramentality 
for for%*arding the cause of liberty; and the editorial 
reply discussed the situation with breadth and force ; 

^* Will the seceding Democrats, the Whigs, and the Aboli- 
tionists unite into one party to effect succesgi on this point 
against the Administration f United they will sncceod ; di* 
vided as now^ and the Administration niain tains itgelf over 
them. The opponents of the Administration have got to han^ 
together or they wiQ hang separately. What is the objection 
to their hanging- together f What have the Northern Whigs 
to hope by spnming association with other opponents of the 
Administration t The national Whig parly is surely a defonot 
organisation. It has been tottering for some yearg, resortdng 
to various devices to stistain itself, but has finally gone by the 
board. Those of the slave states who represented it in Con- 
gress have^ with two or three honorable exceptions, deserted its 
oolorsi turned traitors to their Northern associates, and gone 
over body and soul to the administration of General Pierce 
and the embrace of Stephen Arnold Ilouglaa. The Northern 
Whigs cannot and will not* of course^ have anything to do 
with such men. The Southern Whigs having gone to the 
Administrationj where will the Northern Whigs go t We tru^ 
they will not stand still and suck their thumbs, because of old 
prejudices and old quarrels with thoK© who, formerly in opposi- 
tion, are now animated hy the same sentiments, and bum with 
the same desire to defeat and overthrow the Administration, 
For ourselv^, — whatever others may do, — we shall advocate 
the sentltneutB we have enunciated, party or no party* In the 
great internal struggle between slavery extension and slavery 
non-extension, we plant ourselves with the non-6xtensionist% 
and we sliall join that organization, whatever its name, what- 
ever its leaders, that promises most succesafully, most safely, 
and most surely for the common weal, to cany out and estali- 
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liBh the non-extension principle * Paat ezunities, preju- 
dices— let them go. The times demand it, Thm North and 
Freedom demand it* Every right which Slavery enjoys by the 
constitution let it have, and be protected in to the fullest ; but 
beyond that let Freedom rule. Here we stand. Here the 
great bulk of the people at the North are ready to gatbeTf 
if those who direct pubho opinion and lead the m&eaee will only 
let them do if 

The teaiihing of events came fast and hard. On the 
very day that the Nebraska bill finally passed the Senate, 
Anthony Burns was arrested in Boston as a fugitive 
from slavery in Vit^ginia. The warrant was issued by 
C. Loring, United Htates Commissioner, and also a 
HaasiiehusettB Judge uf Probate, and by him the case 
was tried, a weak interveniog b^jfore the final decision* 
The city and the comtnonwealtb wore stirred with pity 
and indignation. Mass meetings were held\ the fiery 
eloquence of Theodore Parker and Wendell Phillips sum- 
moned the people to armed resisitanee ; with them united 
such men as Samuel G. Howe^ Albert G, Browne^ Jr., and 
T. W. Iligginson, to plan a forcible rescue of the captive. 
The attempt was made prematurely and failed* In tlie 
closely guarded court-house, the prisoner was defended 
by B. It Dana, Jr., and Charles M. Ellis. When Simms 
was sent back, three years before, the mass of the people, 
the liepublicai^ among thani, bad grudgingly conseuted 
that Shylock should have his pound of flesh* But the 
times and the people's temper had changed. Said the 
Sepuhlkan (May 29} : 

** The f^mhittered feelings of the North receive freah irrita- 
tion, ill tile tww in^tanees of the exeeution of the odious fugi- 
tive dave law* The peril of the Union in 1850 wa« nowise so 
great that in which it hes at this moment. The bold aggrea^ 
dvenesa of slavery is striking fatal blows at the perpetuity 
of otur Eepubhc^ and accustoming the people of the North to 
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serious ealeulations of the value of a connectioii which produeea 
Bcenes so revolting to hmnamty and so odioiiB to every deeeBt 
feeling of liberty, while its govemraent dissregards and destroys 
other and higher interests that it may stimulate and extend 
that which ia the parent of such scenes, and about whose esist- 
©nee clui?tera e%*ei^* form of e%^il, social degradatioUt &nd anti- 
repubhean doctrine.'^ 

The final scene was thus characterized (June 3) : 

**Tbe fugitive has been remanded. Law and order and 
slavery and bayonets and slave-eatehers triumph. The decis- 
ion of Commissioner Loring was ou Friday morning rendered, 
mmd sueh soenes as God forbid shall ever be witneasad in 
Boston again*" 

The captive was marched down State street, sur- 
rounded by a hollow Bquare of one hnndred specifil 
deputies of the United States Marshal, armed with cut- 
lasses and pistrols, escorted by marines with a cannon, a 
thousand militia^ and the whole police force of the city. 
He was placed on board a revenue cutter assigned by the 
President, and caiTied back to Vii'ginia. The EepubUcan 
mid I 

** The world now onderstands, if it never understood before, 
that the interest cheriahed most warmly by the American gov- 
ernment is property in human flesh. . « , la there no call 
for the bujnal of all past differences among good eitisens, for 
the one great object of changing the spirit of the legislation of 
this country T Slavery rules to-day — blacks and whites alikei. 
ShaE it always do this t Aye ! so long m we fratemisEe polid- 
cally with men who have made us their slave-catehers, and use 
our halls of justice for slave pens,'* 

The people of Massachusetts looked upon the return 
of Burns with bitter, brooding indignation. Constitu^ 
tion or no constitution, never again would the state lend 
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her officers, her militia^ or her soU, for man*hunting. 
The leaders in the attempted re>stme were ht4d for trials 
but the indictment was quashed. The next year the 
logblature passed by an overwbehning vote a statute 
which, without expn^sgly nullifying the Fugitive Slave 
lawj aimed to prevent its enforcement, and, had a case 
arisen untler it, might hnm brought the state into direct 
collision with the general government. But no one cared 
to try further experiments in slave-catching on New 
England soil. 

Political union of all the opponents of slavery, — tMs 
was the monil the Eepuhtican constantly drew frt*m the 
event.s of the time 5 this was the end it sought with 
earaestness, with sagacity, and in a broad and coueiUa- 
tory temper. It forbore from recriminations toward its 
former opponents, and was in nowise exacting as to 
means or as to details. When an anonymous call for a 
Eepubiioan state convention was issued, the Eepubliean 
expressed regret that it had forestalled a more promisiug 
movement led by well-known names, but said (July 10) : 
" Things being as they are, however, we atlviso men of 
all parties to cooperate heartily and 55ealou«ly in the 
gEtbering on the 20th, at Worcester,^ It urged its old 
friends, the Whigs, to throw themselves cordially into 
the movement. But the event showed that the Whig 
leaders were not ready for it. Of the eonventicm of 
July 20, the paper said : Though respectable in both 
numbers and chara<.*ter, it was in neither respect a just 
indication of the sentiments of Massaehnsetts. It was 
wanting altogether in leading representative men," Al- 
most all of its members were from the Free-soil party, 
" We do ni>t think the impracticable folly and short- 
siglitedticss of the Whig organization justified the Free- 
Boil leaders, who, in cousoquenee thereof, found them- 
selves in control of the convention, in further impeding 
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that conceDtration of action among the friends of free* 
dom in Massachusetts, which they professed so earnestly 
and so sincerely and solely to desire,** It especially 
blamed the hasty call for a delegate convention to nomi- 
nate state officers. The tnie coursej it argued in subse- 
quent artieles, was to seek a union upon Congressional 
candidates only, as was being done in New York, — the 
time being clearly unripe for a full consolidation^ extend- 
ing to state offleerSi such as was possible in Michigan. 
As the Whig convention drew near, a month later, it 
urged upon that body — ^clearly tending to a narrow and 
selfish policy — to rise to the height of the situation. It 
pointed out (August 14} that the course of the Southern 
Wliigs had broken np the party as a national organizar 
tiouj and that the supreme necessity was union against 
slavery extension. " We must realize the altered condi- 
tion of things^ and meet the crisis with generosity, with 
boldness, and with wisdom*" It urged that if the sue- 
cessfnl ticket of last year was renominated, it would, as 
a matter of fact, be taken by the Free-soilers as a gaunt- 
let of opposition; and that new candidates, such m 
JidiuB Rockwell aud John (1, Palfrey, would draw 
together the elements whose union wa^ needed. But 
the convention satisfied itself by passing strong resolti- 
tions as to the aggressions of slavery, — including a 
demand for the amendment or repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave laWj — and made no adv^ance toward union with ita 
old opponents. It renominated Governor Eraory Wash- 
bum and the other incumbents of the state offices. 
Upon this untoward result the RepubUmn made scanty 
comment, but yielded a late and cool support to the 
party nominations. It reiterated that the old Whig party 
alone could not hope to overthrow the Administration, 
and that its only place was as a body-guard and nucleus 
for the army of the opposition. The Republican con- 
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TOition (September 8) had among it^ members, Siiuiuer, 
AntftSa Walker, and John A* Andrew, It uomiuated 
Heury Wikoii for governor ; and its eonstituenoj proved 
to be hardly other than a small minority of the old 
Pree-soilers. Upon state issues the Whigs had a Imtter 
record than their opponents^ and were the advocates of 
deairable reforms. 

Bat meantime a side current had swept snddenly and 
silently upon the advancing tide of aati-slavery politicgt. 
A wholly different isisue seized for the moment the publits 
attention. The preceding years had witnessL*d an im* 
mense ineroase of foreign immigratiim. The immigrants 
of this period wt*re chiefly Irish Catholics. At varions 
points they came into somewhat irritating collision with 
the feelings, tastes, and eonvictiotLs of the native pop- 
ulation* They tended to settle in masses in the great 
cities, where their numbers and ignorance made them an 
injurious element in the body politic. Their subjection 
to the Catholic Church gave offense to the intense Prot- 
estantism which America had inherited from England. 
That ehureh was shrewd to push her own interest, and 
on some subjects, especially the public sehooLs, that 
interest was clearly hostile to the ideas cherished by 
most of the American people. The politic^il support of 
the foreign element was assiduously euUivated by dema- 
gogues, notably by those of the Democratic party. 
Against these tendencies, a reaction and protest took 
form in the organization of a secret society, callt*d the 
Know-nothings/' which originated in 1853, and spread 
with extraordinary rapidity* Its secret ceremonies fed 
that love of mummery and mystery which so often 
lingers in maut a sort of survival from childhood; and 
it fotmd a great opportunity in the disintegration of the 
old parties. In the South, where anti-slavery politics 
were not tolerated, and Whiggism was dead, Know- 
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nothingism became a rallymg-place for tbe opponents 
of till? Democratii, At the North, the party was joined 
by multitudes of anti-slavei'y men, eager for political 
revolution, and impatient at the delay of the old leaders. 
It fell largely untler the eontrul of ohsseure and inferior 
men, but there were some prominent politicians who 
seized it as an instrument for their own ends. When, as 

the American party j'' it took the field in 1854, it mr- 
prised the country by its strength, winning many local 
and munieipal elections ; and in the next two or three 
years it carried a number of state elections both North 
and South* Its success was very brief ; its permanent 
effects iipon legislation extremely slight; but it played 
a prominent part in the transition era. In Massachti' 
setts, the elements it inehided were, first, men who hon- 
estly believed in its avowed principles ; secondly^ men 
who were impatient to break down the old parties; 
thirdly, a great many who joined the *4odges^ for 
curiosity or amusement; and last^ but not least, a few 
loaders like Wilson and Burlingame, who made it a tool 
to serve their personal ends* 

The Eepublican first took note of Know nothingism as 
a serions movement March 31, 1854, when it said of it : 

" We are as much opposed as any one can be to a sectarian 
or foreign influence in the affairs of the government, but 
the means adopted by the Know-nothings to put it down are 
just as objectioimblof in every way. Becret political organi^a- 
tions, in a Eepublican government, are in the last degree 
reprehensible J though we doubt whether they ever become 
dangerous in America, for the principles and good sense of the 
people must be against them. Besides, tlie policy is bad. It is 
good policy to Americanize everything resident in America ; 
and organized opposition to any portion of our popidation must 
beget opposition, and tend to keep aUve prejudices and inflm* 
enoes which it is for the interest of all to do away willi.'* 
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From this position the Bepuhlican never swerved, steadily 
opposing Know-nothingisra as un-American, and hostile 
to the spirit of religious equality. The political strength 
of the party &rat began to appear in Massachusetts after 
the barren results of the Whig and Republican conven- 
tions. The party nominated for governor Henry J» ' 
Oardnefj whose political record was that of a conserv- 
ative Whi^* The Republican said that the noojination 
managed by Henry Wilson and Anson Burlingame, 
as part of an aiTangemcnt by which Wilson was to be 
sent to the Senate, and Burlingame to the House, The 
approach of the election fonnd all the prophets at fanlt. 
But the result came as an amazing surprLse, The Know- 
nothings swept the state like a htirricane. Clardner re- 
ceived 79,000 votes; the Whig candidate, Governor 
Washburn, came wxt with 26,000; Beach, Democrat, 
had 14,000, and Wilson 7000, Every one of the twelve 
Con {pressmen chosen was a Know-nothing, and the 
state legislatnre was almost solidly of the same party* 

The Eepuhiiean treated the result with the good- 
natured philosophy which it always showed under 
defeat I and the people generally seemed to pause from 
their accustomed seriousness, to indulge in a great laugh 
at their own escapade. The paper thus interpreted the 
event (November 15) : 

" The result of Mouday^s voting means that the people were 
out of humor with tlit? old political orgiiuiziitioni*, ftud desired 
to cjrtiniruish them, break down tbe differences, unite and re- 
divide as the new and mt>re important practical questions of 
the tim^ slmU indicate to be necossary or appropriate. Tbiu 
wms the voice of common stmm and the feeling of the groat 
inafis of the people. They nought satisfaction in a fusion upon 
th« fllavery question } but the qnletists and the velvet- footed 
philanthropbts on one side^ and the aelHali j^chomes of party 
l«sda£s and eommlttee ima on both, brought effort here to 
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noughts" The people, it contitmed, disappointed and v^e^ed^ 
fietzed on Know-notbingism as an instniment for breaking to 
pieocB tlie old parties. This involved the misforttine of dis- 
placing many good and tned public fservants and putting 
noTioes in their stead. Thus in the Spring-field district ih^ 
Whig candidate for re-election to Conj^ncss, Edward Dickinson, 
whose coarse on the Nebraska question had been above re- 
proach, was replaced by an tmtried nmn^ Dr, C, Chaffee.. 
** But the aggregate popular mind is apt to go straight to ita 
object like an army in battle , without much regard for the inci- 
dental injustice it does, or the new dangers it creates/' 

But the broad result was favorable to freedom. The 
Massachusetts Oougressmen and legislature w^dve strongly 
anti-slavery* In the country at large^ the anti-Nebraska 
movement had triumphtid. Under various party names 
it had won a plurality of the national House. It lacked 
consolidation ; its elements became partially separated 
again before their final fusion^ but a great beginning 
had been made* 

The battle being over, the Eepuhlican gave itrS interior 
Mst^ry^ art far as the Whigs and itself were concerned, 
with great frankness, — a frankness which it never after 
this time postponed till after election. It referred to the 
first outburst against the Kansas-Nebraska scheme. 

*'Wg reproached ourselves that we had stood thus gazing 
stupidly on the deepening shadows of that overspreading dea- 
potimn* We felt that the danger was one tiiat trifled all former 
knowings — and that union of aU friends of freedom was the 
imperative nece^ty. The Whigs ought to have initiated a 
eatholic union of aU the opponents of slavery. But certain 
eagaeions men had di^vered a more excellent way. Under 
the plnrahty rule we might crash out all opposition. How de- 
iirable to be done! We might keep everything. The party 
would be saved. The offices would all be ours. And thii* waa 
to be our reward, this our satisfaetion, oiu: answer when the 
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multitudes of the unborn shall stand up to curse us ! . . . 
These councils prevailed, and by them the state convention 
was governed. . . . For ourselves, it was not possible to 
act with any other association. We resolved to remain where 
we were. Yet our moral strength was gone. There was left 
nothing worth contending for. Thousands of young men, 
ready to have thrown themselves into the Republican move- 
ment with an energy that could have defied opposition, had 
left us for a new connection. We felt that the ship was sink- 
ing. And yet when that odd-looking Enow-nothing craft 
came up under a press of sail and offered us a free passage and 
good berths, we refused to leave. We stood at our post, and 
fired the signal guns over the settling wreck." 

But, it concludes, the power of names is broken ; there 
exist the material, the motives, the opportunity, for a 
new order of things ; the Know-nothing creed is far too 
narrow to last long, and a better future is near. 
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The StsuooiiE in Kaneas amb in MABSACEOBBim 

THE struggle for sliH%'i:^ry extension was began in 
Cougr^^ and gaiaed its vietoiy m the pmiige of 
the Eansaa-l^eltaraBka btU. This trsasferred the eontesi 
to the tembiry of Kan:^as, whOe at the same time an 
appeal was taken to the great tribunal of the American 
people. Through the succeeding years the strife lay in 
these three fields, — Kansas, Congress, and the popular 
elections. 

While the Kansas-Nebraska bill was still under debate, 
a movement had been initiated in Massachusetts for pro- 
moting an emigration that should determine the political 
and social character of Kansas. Under the lead of Mr. 
Eli Thayer of Worcester, the New England Emigrant 
Aid Society was incorporated by the legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1854 ; and in the following July, its first colony, 
of twenty-four members, founded the town of Lawrence. 
In two weeks came another company of seventy, whose 
outfit included a steam saw-mill. Similar societies were 
founded in other free states, and a moderate but steady 
stream of emigration was poured into the new territory. 
The South was wholly unable to compete with the North 
in this direction. It had no such material of hardy and 
enterprising yeomanry to send out as settlers. But right 
upon the Kansas border, and across the direct route 
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to the (re© states, lay Missouri, whose western section 
abounded in a lawless and ruJHanly element^ devoted to 
the siave-hokiing interest, and eneonraged and led by 
men of high political standing. It was with this ma- 
terial that the attempt to make Kansas a slave state was 
urged on* The first settlers of Lawrence, while still 
living in tents, were visited by a band of two hundred and 
fifty armed Missoarians, and ordered to leave the terri- 
tory. They held their ground, and the invaders retired 
without attempting fon^e. There followed a long series of 
ineursiouSy murders, and outrages. A systematic attempt 
was made to usurp the government of the territory- At 
the first election of a delegate to Congress, in November, 
1854, bands of Missourians poured over the border, dis- 
tributed themselves at the voting-plaeeB, cast their votes 
for the pro-slavery candidate, J. W. Whitefield, and then 
returned to their homes. In this way three thousand 
votes were cast, though it was afterward proved that 
there were only half that number of voters resident in 
Kansas, Senator Atchison of Missouri, formerly presid- 
ing officer of the United Htates Senate, took a leading 
part in these operations. lu March, 1855, at the election 
of a territorial legislature, the invasion was re|j€^ated on 
a larger scale and under such systematic arrangement 
tliat every legislative district was carried, except one 
whicli lay far remote from the border. The legislature 
ch*>8en by such means proceeded to enact a code of laws 
with the especial object of establishing slavery. Decoy- 
ing slaves from their masters was made punishable by 
death, or hard labor for not less than ten years ; the cir- 
culation of books or writings inciting slaves to revolt 
was punishable by death ; the assertion by speech or 
writing that slavery was not lawful in the territory, or 
the introduction or circulation of any book or paper con- 
tJiiuing ttveh denial, was made felony, and panishable by 
Vol. I.— 9 
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hard labor for not less than two years. The free state 
settlers — almost the entire popiilatiou — refused to ac- 
knowledge this legislature or its laws- lu the autumn 
of 1855, they elected a convention, adopted a state con- 
stitution, and petitioned for admission to the Union as a 
state. The acts of the pro-slavery legislature were syste- 
matically vetoed by the territorial governor, A, H, Reeder, 
who had been appointed by President Pierce as a Demo- 
arskt. The bills were passed over his vetoes, and a legisla- 
tive memorial for his removal was addressed t-o the 
President, who finally recalled him and appointed as his 
successor WHson Shannon, who gave his support to the 
usurping legislature. During this period of raismle and 
anarchy, the Administration and its party in Congress 
gave their fullest countenance to the faction which by 
fraud and violenee was trying to fasten slavery on Kan- 
sas, Franklin Pierce was a man of fair ability but no 
strength of character. In bis cabinet were Williani L. 
Marcy of New York, Secretary of State, who held aloof 
from the Kansas controversy ; Jefferson Da\as^ Secretary 
nf War, who by no means held aloof ; and Caleb Gushing, 
Attorney-General, who gave his adroit and conscienceless 
brain to the service of the slave power. In the Senate, 
the Administration ha4 still an overwhelming majority. 
In the House, which assembled in December, 1855, parties 
were so evenly balanced ^ — the Americans being an uncer- 
tain and divided element — that only after many weeks 
of balloting was P. Banks elected Speaker, — the first 
great national victory for the party of freedom. But the 
House, almoet evenly divided^ and overborne by the 
Senate^ could give no substantial relief to Kansas. In 
that territory slavery remained in a nominal ascendency, 
but with no real foothold ; the legislature, backed by the 
national authority, was not acknowledged by the people ; 
murder and outrage were frequent and unpunished; 
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and order as well as liberty were at stake* Con- 
gress was divided; the Executive npheld the wrong; 
the only resouree lay in appeal to the highest conrt, — 
the vote of the whole people. To make clear the issne, 
to bring the friends of freedom into harmony^ to inangn- 
rate the Republican party and lead it to victory — this 
was the great work which fell largely to the newspaper 
press* 

There was in Massachnsetts during this period a singn- 
lar tiiix:ture of politieal elements. The mass of the people 
entertained a deep dislike of slavery. But Boston long 
remained friendly to the South and its peculiar insti- 
tution-*' This was due partly to commereial interests, 
partly to the course of Webster and his followers^ and 
the timid consemratism of elegant scholars Uke Everett, 
and Winthrop, aud Hillard, The Whig party of the 
gtate was the inheritor of honorable traditions, and re- 
tained to the last a kind of genuineness and di|^nity, but 
its managers proved fatally narrow and short- sigh ted in 
face of the new emergencies. They who should have 
been the leaders would not lead* The Democratic party 
eontaiued some men of ability, but it had little numerical 
and lei^s moral weight, and, whatever useful ideas it 
might have represented in the pagt, was now animated 
ehiefly by a fixed hostility to anti-slavery of any sort. 
Tlie distinctively auti-slavery men were divided into two 
sections, of widely different characteristics* The non- 
voting Abolitionists sacrificed all immediate results in 
politics to an abstract idea; while the Free-soil mana- 
gers pushed their cause with less scruple as to methods 
than honorable politicians are wont to have. The body 
of the party were men of pure intentions, but its active 
conductors in Massa^^but^etts relied too little upon appeal 
to the moral sense of the pt*t>ple, and too much upon 
artifieej — and to this was probably due its failure to gain 
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Btrength among the common people of the state. Thk 
was largely owing to the iiiflueuce of Henry Wilson. 
Wilson thought anything fair which served his purpose- 
He was at home in trades and coalitions. He was skillful 
in pnblic affairs, generous and kind-hearted, of popular 
manners, and a firm friend. Having gone into the Know- 
nothing party, and thereby got the aenatorship, he was 
ready to betray the order to which he had sworn fidelity, 
if he could advance the an ti -slavery eauBe by doing so, 
Sumner was in many points the opposite of Wilson,^ — 
high-minded, little versed in practical affairs., by taste a 
scholar, self-conscions, making few friends. He origi- 
nally owed his seat in the Senate to a bargain made by 
other men, but during his long service there he repre- 
sented an unswerving, often nnpraetical, devotion to 
high aims. If Sumner's principles and Wilson's tact 
could have been united in one man, he would have 
been a statesman- Of all the Republican leaders the 
greatest ^ — regarding moral and intellectual qualities 
together — was John A, Andrew. Banks was too much 
devoted to his own ends, and the ability he seemed to 
show during the years before the war was not evinced in 
later time. 

Out of the mixture of principles and policies, old organ- 
izations and new, honest and timid leaders^ shrewd and 
domagogic leaders, earnest and groping people, — it was 
slow and puzzling work to build up a partj' which should 
do the work that the time demanded. The Know-noth- 
ing victory — filling the legislature and offices with 
untried and generally incompetent men — was like a 
laud-slide which had buried the old and crooked paths 
and forced the cutting of new ones. The road had to 
be cleared foot by foot. 

The rendition of Burns had its political consequences 
in the legislature of 1855. By that body a memorial was 
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addressed to the governor^ asking him to remove Com- 
nutsjsitmer Loriog from his state office of Judge of pro- 
bate^ on the gronnd of his action in returning the 
fugitive. This movement the Republican supported. Its 
argiimeut waa that a man who voluntarily acted as the 
instrument of a cruel Federal law ought to feel the just 
resentment of the state by being shut out from its places 
of public houor and trust. In its reply to a correspond- 
ent who argued against the removal, it said (February 
17, 1855): 

" We have great respect for law. We mean to abide by it. 
But it is not the perfection of buman reason, nor the beginning 
or end of all things, though it be one of the greut instrumen- 
talities of good order and eiviliKed soeiety* We believe that 
there is something besides and something higher* We are not 
ashamed to say that we believe in a higher law. W© would 
not resist law, unless we were prepared for rebellion and revo- 
lution* But we would refuse to obey or execute some laws, and 
the Fiigitive Slave law i,^ one of them, Coleridge was not much 
of a lawyer, but he was something of a man ; and he says i 
* With our grandfathers the man who sqnares his conscienee 
by the law " was a common synonym for a wretch without oay 

** There is a eonservatiTe jufltiflcation of the proposed removal 
of Judge Loring* The state should bt5 and w© believe will be 
content with establbhing the prijioiple that she will neither 
obey nor resist the Fugitive Slave law* To tlie clear establish- 
ment of thin principle, the removal of Judge Lorlng seems neo- 
esBary, as making evident the feeling of the commonwealth, as 
&n example to mch other officers and citizens as are lawyers 
and nothing else, and as proclaiming to the world^ in nnmistak- 
able termd, the position of Massachusetts. Failing in this, 
there will be new strength added to the efforts already making 
for a law of resistance and active nnlHiication* And Massa- 
ehnsetts most likely would find herself in open rebellion againBt 
the general govermment* For that we are not ready. That 
proposition we deprecate. But there is a strong popular de- 
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mand for the expression of the convictions of Massachoaattan 
The st^Ua seeks to declare it^aelf. It is better that Jndge Lor- 
ing should fall a victim to his own want of syrapathy with the 
great heart of the coraraon wealth than that the state should Im 
more strongly tempted to go beyond, the true doctrine of stat^ 
irights and pla<;e itself in open opposition to the general gov- 
emroent*" 

It further urged the matter thus (March 10} : 

About the independence of the judiciary : Do we hold it 
desirable as an end or only as a means ! Eto we wish our 
judges placed above accountability — legfal accountabiEty, for 
acts that indicate shameful obliquity of moral sense t Have 
wa made them independent^ not only of sudden and fitfid pop- 
ular impulses but of those strong, radiealj and abiding sentiment* 
which^ marking the race of men, mark also the will of th0 
Supreme Law -giver t Is it meant^ in shorty that they should 
be the independent administrators of jijstiee or of wrong — of 
tiie law of God or the law of the devil T" 

After a long consideration, the petition for removal 
passed the legislature, but Q-overnor Gardner dedinod to 
accede to it. Judge Loruig^'s offense howevor was not 
forgotten or forgiven ; when Banks became governor in 
1858, he assented to the renewed petition of the legisla- 
ture, and removed the judge of probate, who was then 
placed by President Buchanan on the bench of the Court 
of Claims, 

The Republican's anticipation of tnore radical legiBla* 
tion was fulfilled. A personal liberty biU " was pa^^sedj 
aimed directly against the Fugitive Slave law. It forbade 
any state official to take part in the rendition of a f ngi- 
tive» disqualified any attorney who should advocate a 
master's claim, provided for the appointment of state 
commissioners to defend the interests of any aUeg 
fugitive ; and, in addition to other particulars, provid 
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that any one arrested as a fug^itive might be brong'bt by 
writ of hal>€as corpus before any state judge or Justice 
of the peace, and by bira be giveu a jury trial for his 
libtjrty* This bill, one of a ulass which at this time be- 
eauie law iii sevt^ral states, was passed by the legisla- 
ture, but vetoed by the governor. He pointed out that 
to thus by suiuraaiy process remove a prisoner from the 
legal jurisdiction of the Uuitud States was in direct con- 
travention of the legitimate authority of the general gov- 
ernmeut. But the legislature passed the bill over the 
veto by overwhelming majorities. 

The MepubUcan, from the first, characterized the bill as 
practical uuUificatiou, at once wrong in principle and 
useless in effect In reply to an jVlabama correspondent 
who represented that this class of laws bad strengthened 
the Secession L*lement at the South^ the Mfpublican de- 
clared (July 14)j that the South had no right to com- 
plain, — it had received only & fair reprisal for its own 
csourse in regard to Kansas. ** But," it continued as to 
the perstmal libt*rty laws, " we can see neither the wisdom 
nor policy of sut^h action. The cause of liberty needs 
not to be aggressive or unjust. It rests on no such 
foundation as slavery, — it needs no such instrumentali- 
ties to advance its power. It cannot afford to resort to 
them. Not from regard t-o the South, but from regard 
for its own unity and power should they be avoided. 
They <livide the North and thus secure its defeat." The 
law in question is of no practical use; it is only an ex- 
pression of feeling, and practically impotent at that. It 
IB worm, — it is nrischievons, by dividing the sentiment 
and action of the state, and of all the free states. Massa- 
chusetts cannot be united upon it — the North cannot bo 
united* It is among the impracticable schemes upon 
which the free states have spent their energy and dissi- 
pated their sentiments. Twenty saw mills^ a like number 
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of seliool-hoiises, and one thousand Sharp's rifles, sent to 
Kaui^as with mtn at the baek of them, would ho a more 
valuable contribution to freedom than all the personaL 
liberty laws that the ingenuity of Abolition lawyers 
could devise, or legislators enact in a generation of time. 
The first is aetion^ — ^the latter impotent words. How 
much more valuable too than such an act would be an 
organiisatioii of one hundi'ed thousand voters in Massa- 
ehusetts, pledged to union, harmony, and action in be- 
half of fw more slavery outside of the slave siaksf^ 

Up to this year^ the Eepiiblicuu had been politically 
hostile to Henry Wilson. It had charged the failure 
consolidate a party of freedom in 1854 largely to his per- 
sonal ambition, which was gratified by his election the 
following winter to the United Stat^es Senate. But, one 
in the Senate, his course on the slavery question was 
such as to win approval from those who were disposed to 
look forward rather than back. The paper declared 
(March 10): 

Never was the voice of Massachusetts so well and so boldly 
uttered in the United Statesi Senate on this question as Gen 
Wilson uttered it during the great debate on the bUl 
strengthen the Fugitive Slave law," It gave liim the right han 
of felJows!iip in saying, April 7 ; He does not carry with him 
the moral feeling of Masaaehusetta as Mr. Sumner does, though 
W6 believe he i^ a truer representative of its practical opinions, 
and wiU prove a more effective operator in their behalf. . , - 
Animated by no peraonal enmity in our opposition to his elec* 
tion; seeking only the best good of Massachusetts and her 
most effective and truthful representation at Washington j 
fearing not to denounce General Wilson as the mere politiei« 
and party trickier J — ^we have no more hesitation in approving 
and praising General Wibon as the senator of the common- 
wealth, faithfully and boldly announcing and defending he 
views to the representatives of the nation. The press has 
higher ambition than to perpetuate old feudsj and a wider 
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faithfulness k> truth than that which denounees iudi^riiiii- 
nately the good and bad deeds of a politiea.1 opponent.*' 

The imknowu quantity in the political problem was 
the Know-nothing or American party, which had sprung 
np almost in a nigrht, like Jonah's gourd. A National 
Council of the party was held at Philadelphia^ in June, 
1855, which was the scene of an exciting struggle. The 
members were bound by their oath of secre<?y, but from 
some source^ which could not be digcovered, the proceed- 
ings were reported each day with much fullneBS and 
aoouraey in the New York Tribune; another excellent 
l^ort was given in the Springfield EepuMkaHj and dis- 
patt^hes of a similar tenor appeared in the Boston Atlas, 
The eympathy among the Northern Know-nothings with 
the movement against slavery extension had injured the 
party in the 8outhj and, in consequence, it had jn^t been 
defeated in Virginia by the Democrats, nnder the lead of 
Henry A, Wise. The Southern members of the Council, 
with strong support from the North, and especially from 
New York, tried to commit that body to resolutions 
denying to Congress the power to exclude slavery from 
the territorie??, and approving all the existing legislation 
in favor of .slavery. An opposite resolution was offered, 
demanding the restoration of the Missouri compromise, 
the proteotion of actual settlers, and the admission of 
Kansas and Nebraska as free states. A hot battle was 
fought in the convention, Wilson led the party of the 
North* After a session of eight days, the Southern plat- 
form was adopted^ by a vote of eighty to fifty-nine* The 
next morning a meeting was held by Northern delegates, 
who adopted an address to the people, avowing the senti- 
ments of the minority rcsolutioo. The result was a tem- 
porary division of the party. 

The result at Pliiladelphia gave great eneouragement 
to the anti-slavery sentiment, which had there proved 
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strong enough to break the ranks of the new part>% and 
make itself felt m the issue which dwaifed all others. 
The Tribune's corregpoudent wrote (June 16) : 

Thank God ! There is a North. The South la aghast. It 
does not know what to make of it. The North never acted so 
before. They beg:, l^ey implore^ they plead ; but the North is 
inexorable^ It is not a child to he toyed hack by sweet word^i. 
It asked simply the restoration of what the Bouth had stolen ; 
it was insultingly denied, and, as if that were not enough, it 
was told the robbing was rifjht in spirit and substance, and 
forbidden longrer to complain of it. . * • No man went into 
the council with more elements of distrust and opposition com- 
bined against bim than Henry Wilson ; no one goes out of it 
witli such an enviable fame, or suoh an aggregation to hia 
honor. He h worthy of Massachusetts, and worthy to lead th© 
new movement of the people of that state, which the result 
here so fitly inaugurates." 

Mr* Bowles stood in intimate relation to the events in 
PMladelphia. He was himself the correspondent of the 
Tr&rnne^ the EfipithliraHj and the Atlas j and the author of 
the daily revelations which foeused public opinion upon 
the proceedings meant to be shrouded in oath-bound 
secrecy. The moral scruple against getting information 
from men in \iolation of oaths of secrecy was probably 
ontbalaneed in his mind, not only by the temptation to a 
brilliant exploit in news-getting, but by the advancement 
of the cause he bad at heart, and the belief that the 
attempted secrecy was against all public interest. But 
to most minds it wUl seem a notable instance of a warp- 
ing of conscience by the ruling passion. 

He was on terms of intimate association with Mr. 
WilsoDy and through him and other Massachusetts mem- 
bers exercised a direct inflnenco upon the council. It 
was Mr. Bowles, as Mr. Wilson relates* who wrote the 
reaolution on which the Northern members planted them.^ 
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selves. When the end was reached, a conference was 
held hetween Mr, Wilson, Mr, Bowles, and Ezra Lincoln 
of Boston, a proraiiieot Whig leader, and it was apfreed 
that the time was ripe for & united Republican movement 
in Masf^sachusetts, and that Robert C, Winthrop was the 
mau to lead it Mr. Winthrop proved unwilling to 
renounce the old gods of Whigg'ism. But Mr, Bowles 
bent his whole energy to effecting a general union in the 
new party, not only through his paper but by private 
influence and action. 

The paper declared, June 26, " The Republican fusion 
movement faOed last year in Massachusetts, because the 
Whig orgtmi^atifHi^ proud of its supposed strength, in- 
sisted that everj^body should come to it. It invited con- 
cesaions, hut made none. The result was the titter 
overthrow of that organization, Fasion and Whiggery 
were buried in a common grave." This year, it continues, 
tbo Know-nothings must avoid a like mistake. Three 
days later it reeonied that the state Know-nothing coun- 
cil had decided to continue its organization, which it 
prouounoed a great bluTuler. It was the same mistake, 
it averred (July H), whifdi the Whigs had made the year 
lief ore; and now the best resource was a call, broad and 
catholic, signed by men of recogni^zed influence and 
repretscnting all the past organizations, for a state con- 
vention, to iuaugurate a party of freedom. The new 
party must originate spontaniHiusly from the people. It 
stated (July 7) that fdl the old Wlrig press, all the Free* 
^My^ftnd all the independent journals but two or three, 
in the whole commonwealth, were in favor of a new 
party. Such a union had been accomplished in Ohio, 
and had nominated for governor Mr. Chase, whose creed 
on t^lavery was in one word Dt^uationalization*^ A 
private consultation was announced as impending (July 
21), of two or three hundred representative meu^ to fully 
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disenss the ways and means to Republican fusion. But 
this conference was delayed to await the action of tjje 
state Know-nothing council, which met io Springfield, 
August 7th, That body virtually abolished the secrecy 
of the order, including all the oaths of membership. Its 
main proposition in regard to the foreign element wm 
that a residence of twenty-one years should pr^ede 
naturalization. It took strong and satisfactory ground 
against slavery extension 5 but on the practical questioi 
of a union on this issue with those who were indifferenl 
to " Americanisin,^ its attitude was ambiguous, thougl 
apparently favorable* It gave this matter in charge 
a committee. This action did not satisfy those who haJ^ 
l»egxin to move for a new part^'^ and a call was issued for 
the proposed conference for August 16th* Mr. Bowles's 
name headed tlie call, but the Repiiblkan stated (August 
13) that this was done by mistake, in his absence (he was 
engaged iu reporting the Amherst and Williams Com- 
mencements) ; and that he would have preferred a 
previous consultation with the American committee, 
Howevetj it says: The way is open for the right restdLi 
Let us all, disregarding private views as to the besfr^ 
meanS; rally to the accomplishment of the great and 
glorious end.^ The conference was held at the United 
States Hotel in Boston. Mr, Bowles, in consequence of 
the position of his name at the head of the signatures, 
eaUed the meeting to order* A committee was appointed 
to snmmon a state convention ; among its members were 
Mr. Bowles, Samuel Hoar, R, H, Dana, Jr., C. F. Ada 
(jeorge Bontwell, Stephen C. Philips, George Bliss, and' 
H. L. Dawes, This committee at once consulted with com- 
mittees representing the Kuow-nothings, the ** Know- 
somethings" — a short-lived rival society — and the Re- 
publican organisation of 1854. These all favored tke| 
new movement, except the Know-nothings^ who were 
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evidently reluctant, and a call was issued for a mass con- 
vention at Worcester, September 20, with a reconimenda* 
tion for a delegate convention at the same time and 
plmie* — the latter proving to be the more important 
gathering of the two. 

The spirit which gave dignity to these details of ma- 
neuver was expressed by the RepubUcan {August 24) 
under the heading of " Coofldeiic© Necessary to Unioii": 

** The imHunent danger in which the coimtry is pkced by the 
recent movements in behalf of alavery has elevated men's 
minds^ and brought them np above the low level of petty party 
and personal prejudices. Searcely any of us who fed at all 
upon the outrages of Congneas and the mob in Kaneas^ have 
failed to erperience this purifying^ elevating emotion; and 
while we reeognize its presence in oiirBt>lvei^i* wl* should recol- 
lect that other men have passed through a Uko ejqierience. If 
we are led to feel like forgiviug and foi^getting all for the sake 
of united effort against the common danger, we must think that 
others are moved to like conciliations, and are elevated to a like 
shu^erity and hon^jsty of motive* * * , We must open a new 
set of books with all who say they are ready to move together 
against the strides of slavery into free territory, watching one 
another closely, if the past has led to distrust, but never con- 
vieting upon the past, or by the help of it-s prejudices. Let us 
stand or fall one with another, not by the p&st| but by the 
fttture*** 

The Massachusetts Democratic Convention (Septemlser 
5) praised the Administration^ denounced Know noth- 
ingism and Sectionalism (meaning Northern opposition 
to slavery) J and indor^sed ** the great doetriue of popular 
sovereignty for territory and state, whether violated by 
the unjust action of Abolitionists of the free states, or by 
border aggression from the slave states*'^ It nominated 
for governor E, D, Beach, of Springfield, already the 
candidate of the opponents of liqnor prohibition. 
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Over the coming Republican Convention hung a cloud 
which was indicated (September 16) by the editorial dee- 
laration that no man ought to be nominated who will not 
sink or swim with the new party. This was aimed at 
Governor Gardner^ whose position was fully discussed in 
the paper the next day, Gardner, the EepuhUcan de- 
clares, is not honestly identified with the Republican 
party. If it does not renominate him, he will bo a can* 
didate in opposition. His friends make plain their pur- 
pose to either rule or ruin the Republican movements A 
nomination thus forced upon the convention will discredit 
its work from the start, and have no binding force, 

*' There Ib but one way to carry forward this movement ; that 
is honeitly^ fairiyi openly. ... If Republicanism cannot 
start right, fair and honest, it had better wait. It can afford 
to wait rather than start otherwise." 

On the morning of the convention, the paper said i 

But one man stands in the way of the succeaeful inaugura^ 
tion at Republicanism in this state, at thia moment t That msm 
is Henry J, Gardner. With him withdrawn aU would be peacet 
confidence, faith, success*" * 

The convention was a spirited and vigorous assemblage* 
N. P. Banks was its president. The resolutions rose to 
the height of the occasion. They declare, ** That slavery 
as a state institution is not within our power or respon- 
sibility^ but slavery in its relations to the nation, is the 
ooncera of every man in the nation ; in its relation to tli 
free states is the concern of every man in the free states"} 
that the aggressions of slavery^, and especially the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise, "have made slavery in its 
national relations and its relations to the free states, the 
paramount practical question in the politics of the conn- 
try''; that ** the repeal of the Missonii compromise reu- 
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ders eveiy inch of the national domain a battle-ground 
between freedom and slavery. It makes the admission 
of every new state a conflict between freedom and 
slavery. The issue thus forced upon us we accept ; we 
commit ourselves to God and our country; and may it 
be by no fault of ours if another slave state is added to 
the Union^ or any of the territories left open to the pos- 
sibOity of slavery.** 

There was much debate upon the nomination for gov- 
ernor* The alliance of the Americans e\ddently de- 
pended on whether Gardner was nominated. To many 
it seemed srmnd and legitimate policy to thus eoueiliate 
them. But it was obvious that Gardner and his imme- 
diate friends were with the new party only on condition 
that it served hk personal advancement. A caU for an 
American convention hfid already been issued, and the 
Hi^natures included uinctcen of the members of the 
Republican convention. By a close vote^ the convention 
gave the preference over Gardner to Julius Rockwell, 
ttn old Whig, whose ability and sincere attachment to 
the cause were alike unquestioned. He illustrated his 
sincerity by declininfr in advance a Bupplementary nomi- 
nation from the Whi^ convention^ which met twelve 
days later. That body represented the di^iiiJfted and 
respectable conser\"atism which was still blind to the 
new issues, and shrunk from the ^^abolitionism" and 

sectionalism " of the Republi<mn party. Its candidate 
was Hamnel H, Walley. Of tlie resolutions, the Bepuh 
limn said ((>cti>ber 3) that heretofore Whig conventions 
had always had something to say ap:ainst slavery; but 
now, with slavery rampant and aggressive, ^'uot a word 
escapes the Hps of those pretending, par exeelhnce, to be 
the Wliigs of Massachusetts, on this subject — not a syl- 
lable is uttered against the admiuistration that permits, 
j^ustains, and encourages these aggressions.** 
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The Americans renominated Gardner, Up to the day 
of the election^ the ItepuMican declared with confidence 
that either Rockwell or Btmeh would be dieted* Mr. 
Bowles's expectations of what was to be were often 
colored by his conviction of what ought to be. Bockwell 
and Beach represented the two sides of the only gjeat 
question before tiie people j Gardner represented no defi- 
nite policy or idea; he had not mm a strong and 
attractive personality j he had behind him only a per- 
sonal following, an organization, and the prestige of the 
last year's victory. But when the votes were counted, 
he had (in round numbers) 50,000, to 37,(KX) for Rockwell, 
35^000 for Beach, and 14,000 for Walley. The Keputh 
limn^s comment was? man has triumphed over a 
principle. And at his feet lies wounded the eaiise of 
freedom/' 

Hsewhere, too, the confusion of the true issue caused 
by the American party, together with some reaction from 
the first great enthusiasm that had carried the North for 
freedom the year before, gave a set-back t-o the Republi- 
can movementp The Americans were successful in New 
York and California, the Democrats in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Indiana, and Ellnois. Tlie RepHblican drew 
the inference (November 17) that the American party 
was to play a part in the coming presidential contest 
Its own support of the Republieau party was neither at 
this time nor afterward a blind and unreserved allegianee. 
When for the city election nominations were made by the 
Republicans, DemocratSj and Americausj its word was 
(December 3), "We exhort every voter to go to the 
polls, and, acting independently^ vote for those whom he 
considers the best men, and only those." 

Ho closed the year 1855, with some reaction and con- 
fusion^ and little vLsible progress toward the triumph of 
liberty* But good work had been done by the M^ubli- 
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can* No more useful work was ever done by it than in 
these years when old tilings were passing away, and the 
forces were being haniiouiztid and organized for the 
deeifiive struggle. In this yeai' Mr. Bowles took a inui-h 
more active part in the personal conduct of polities than 
was his habit For the diffienlt and essential work of 
drawing men once antagonistic into friendly cooperation, 
for shaping the lines of a new party "^tit onee broadly and 
distinctly, for keeping the main issue and the details in 
right proportion, — for all this he had high quaMeations. 
While in his paper he often by his outspokenness gave 
offense, he had in personal intert^onrse a tact and mag- 
netism whieh few could resist. Never a public speaker, 
he was tn private gatherings skillful to plead, to har- 
monize, to adjust. From the beginnipg of the Kansas 
struggle he exhibited a power to take broad and states- 
manlike views^ an appreeiatiou of the Tni>ral elements 
involved, and a lar^e wisdom and efficiency in reaching 
practical results. In his later period his reputation was 
largely that of a critic and iconoclast. But in these great 
and deeisive years be showed an eminent power in the 
line of harmonizing, constructive political work. 
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JBIUIONT CAMFiUGN. 

THE yv-Av opcin (1 witli an niiriiinl in<*>pajr<? from 
President Pierce to Congress in which iie elabo* 
rately jugktlfted th4 ftp^ of the JUisBOBfi eorapFomise, 
and ignored tlio ( nit ranges in Eansas. The messaj;:e of the 
Governor of Maasacliusetts was equ^y silent regarding 
those outrages, pleaded for the repeal of the personal 
liberty law, and discussed at length the favorite topixjs of 
Americanism. The national House of Representatives 
sent a committee to investigate the situation in Kansas, 
and their report of facts had a power beyond all argu- 
ment to teach the Northern people what they had to deal 
with. A still more startling lesson was given them. 
Charles Sumner made a speech in the Senate, in which 
the rhetorical finish and observance of parliamentary 
forms made only more effective the biting severity 
against the slave power and its leading representatives. 
His sharpest edge was turned against Senator Butler of 
South Carolina. A day or two later a nephew of Mr. 
Butler, and member of the House, Preston S. Brooks of 
South Carolina, came upon Mr. Sumner as he sat at his 
desk in the empty Senate chamber, knocked him down 
with a heavy cane before he could rise or resist, and beat 
him so severely that he was incapacitated for senatorial 
service for four years afterward. Indeed, he never after- 
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ward was tlie same man^ — to splendid physical vigor 
there saceeeded a lifoloii^ struggle with ill health. Mr* 
Brooks was punished only by a paltry fine in the local 
court. In the House, a motion of expidsion failed to re- 
ceive the necessM-y two-thirds vote. Receiving a formal 
censure, he resigned, but was instantly and triumphantly 
reelected and resumeil his seat. He was a Southern gen- 
tleman, and his Btaoding among Southern gentlemen was 
not impaired by his aet From many places in the South 
he reeeivi^d vot^s of thanks, and canes marked Hit him 
again." In Congress, only the mildest disapprobation 
was uttered by his j>olitical allies from either section. It 
was left to Repuhlieau congi-esfimen to rightly charac- 
teriifie the assaidt. Wilson, in the Senate, called it bru- 
ial+ nuirderous, and cowardly.*' Brooks sent him a 
challenge, and in reply he refused to withdraw his words, 
and repudiated the duelist^s code. In the House, Bur- 
Itngame denounced the assault, in the name not only uf 
humanity and civilization, but of that fair play which 
bullies and prize-fighters respect." Brooks challenged 
him ; he accepted, and named a meeting-place in Canada^ 
l>ut Brooks declined to follow him there. The duelist's 
w»y of rediH^ss was not the Massachusetts way* Burlin- 
game lost nothing at home by his action, But when 
after five years more of patience the state struck her 
blow, it was not againet an individual, but against 
slavery, and by the arms, not of one man, but of sixty 
thousand. 

At the South, Brooks was treated as a hero. At a 
gathering to do him honor in the following Octol>er, 
Senators Butler and Toombs participated, both of them 
taking occasion to utter tlireata of disunion in case the 
Republicans elected their President* Senator Mason of 
Virginia wrote of Brt^oks : I know of none whose public 
career I hold more worthy the fuU and cordial approba- 
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tion of his constituents than his,*^ and added tbat if a 
Bepublican President was elected, but one eonrse re- 
mained for the Bouthj " immediate, absolute^ and eterniil 
separation," 

The BepuhUcan (May 29) treated the assault as an 
illustration of the reigning influence in the country. It 
sought to turn the passionate reisentment of the hour 
into the practical channel whereby alone redress was pos- 
gible. It said: 

** There is no denyinff the buujiliatiiig fact that this <3onntry 
is under the reign of ruffianism* Rufftiinism has become na* 
tionaL It is the pahcy of the Administration, the policy of the 
Democratic party, and decidedly and confessedly the policy of 
the ruling interest in the coniifeiy- The Adnumstration bacl^ 
up ruffianifim in Kansas, and, under its sanction^ ruffianism pr 
tices its cowardly nets in Conj^j^. Free men are denied a set* 
tlement on the pubhc domain, are denied the privOege of maMn|f 
their own laws, and have even to struggle for life against a ruf- 
fianly mob and a nifflauly Federal government. Free speech la 
denied in Congress, and may only be indulged in at the cost of a 
broken head. The highest representative of the noblest of the 
* Old Tliirteen * wins laure^ls for hims4?lf and the commonweal 
only to have them soaked in bis own blood. What do you 
of this, O men of the North T The remedy for ruffiani^ resides lu 
a united North. Old party names must be f orgotten, old party 
ties surrendered, organisations based upon secondary issues 
abandoned, momentary self-interest sacrifleed to the eonntry 
and its welfare, and all must eome together and fight and labor 
side by side until the great question which overshadows all 
others has found issue in the triumph of justice,*' 



The great need of the time, the great Ber\ice of the 
press, was to bring into clear light the question on which 
the people must divide and decide. Two influences were 
at work to obscure and confuse the main question. One 
was the American party ; the other was the duplicity of 
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the Democratic leaders upon the subject of "popular 
sovereignty." Another National Council of the Americaaa 
wa^^ held in Philadelphia in PebruarTj and agrain Mr. 
Bowles repoi'ted its proceedings for the Republican and 
the Tribune^ but this time the convention made no at- 
tempt at secrecy. The Southern element was victorious; 
a substantially pro*slavery platform was adopted, and 
Millard Fillmore was nominated for the presidency. 
Again there was a secession of Northern members. The 
organization in Massachusetts hung doubtful. A major- 
ity of the state council — differing from those of all the 
other New England states — accepted the nomination of 
Filhnore. A secession — such as had become a regular 
incident of almost every Know*uothing gathering — took 
plat^e, and delegates were sent to a Northern American 
convention in June* 

The Democratic Convention met first, in Cincinnati* 
Mn Bowles repoiied it for his paper. Pierce and Doug- 
las were discarded as candidates in favor of James Ba* 
ehanan^ — an old Pennsylvania politician, who had been 
Pierce's minister to England, and had engaged in dis- 
creditable maneuvers toward gaining Cuba for America 
and slavery, Init otherwise had not been involved in 
recent controversies, aud was of good personal repute. 
The Jtt'^puhUcan (June 10) gave the reason why Pierce 
and Douglas^ faithful and efficient servants of the Souths 
had been rejected and Buchanan preferred. 

"There is a game to he played with the people. The re- 
gpectftble name of James Buchanan — the name of one whOf 
with becomuig prudenc*?» liaa contrived to keep himself di»- 
eooiated from the acta which have made that of Franklin Fierce 
«Kecrable — has been put forward as a gilded bait to troU upon 
the pohtical waters, to make the simple fish forget that it is 
tied to a string of resolutions every strand of which is either a 
nkemi or a falsehood." 
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The convention declared in its resolutions for " non- 
ioterfereiiee by Congress with slavery in state or territory, 
or in the District of ColutDbia." What iot^rpretation 
this was sure to receive in practice, Mr, Bowles pointed 
out {June 9) : 

" The right of the people of territories to decide upon the 
eiiflftence of slavery in the administration of the territorial gor 
«mment, which was the original intent and meaning of squatt::^ 
sovereignty as expounded by Mr. Cass, is nowhere stated. The 
power over alavery in the territories is denied Congress and 
g^ven to no other authority. The rights of the citizens over it 
are not supposed by this platform to begin until they proceed 
to form a state government, and in the exercise of such a right 
then no party has denied them, or proposed to deny them, full 
power* The Republican doctrine is iimply that Congress has 
the right and should exercise it, of excluding slavery from the 
territories while they are territories. The Democratic platform 
sokly, in tc-ru^i, denies this* But in its purpose and meaning 
it gom farther, and justifies and protects slavery in the terri- 
tories if Blave-owuers choose to carry it there. So it will be 
translated at the Bouth, — bo it was accepted by the unanimous 
vote of the South in tlie convention to-day. The substance of 
the resolutions in this respect is that slavery is the equal of free- 
dom everywhere under the constitutiou and in the administra- 
turn of the general government*" 

But the resolutions had been so worded that it might 
be maintained at the North that th© Democratic theory 
was that of a real, bona fide self-government by the peo- 
ple of the territories. Thus stated it seemed to put the 
territorial residents entirely on a level with the residents 
of a statej in the control of their local affairs. This was 
undoubtedly the plea by which the Democratic ticket 
won most of its votes at the North, The candidate for 
Vice-President was John C, Breckinridge^ of Kentucky. 

The first National Republican Convention met at Phil- 
adelphia. It nominated for President John Charles Fre- 
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moutf of California; for Vice-President, WiUiani 
Dayton, of Now Jersey. Colonel Fremont was a man of 
small political experieni^ej but with high reputation as 
an intrepid explorer and soldier ; regarded as a prompt, 
resQlute^ and honorable man of action, and a chivab-ous 
gentlemaD. His youth, his freedom from the soils of 
politieal intrigue, a certain personal fascination, and 
the dignity with which he bore himself under a torrent 
of bitter calumnies, made hira a sort of ideal hero, most 
congenial to the high enthusiasm with which the young 
party of freedom fought it^ first gi-eat fight He was 
whoUy untried in statesmaoship, was in reality tittle 
known to the country, and his subsequent development 
showed him little fit for any high trust. But his per- 
sonality caught the popular fancy. Yet the fight was 
for a principle, not for a person, save as he seemed to 
embody the principle. Said the EepuhUean (September 6) : 

** Pur© as is the lif o of Colonel Fremont, spotless as is his 
reputation^ noble as are his traits of t^mcter, high as are his 
aoocmipliahiiionta, and devotedly as the people love him, his 
ntaae in any publit; aiiserably of Eepnblioans awakens no 
responses like thoso whieh gareet the annnnciation of th© sen- 
timent* which bo represents**' 

The Republican platform declared it to be the right 
and the imperative duty of Congresa to prohibit in the 
territories those twin relies of barbarism, ptilyganiy and 
Blaver}'.** It demantled the immediate admission of Kan- 
B9A as a free state, and denied the authority of Congress 
or a territorial legislature to give legal e^teoee to 
slavery in any territory. Of the temper of the assembly 
Mr* Bowles wrote {June 24) : 

''Certainly we never saw a political convention in whicli 
there was so much bouI as in that at Philadelphia* It was poli- 
tics with a heart and a eonecienee in it . . . Cincinnati 
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gathered the remains of a one© powerful imtional party^ and 
contributed to its further sectionalization and destmetioii. 
Philadelpliia called together the hearty the iJidependeiice, and 
the bmins of all parties, to establish a broader and just^r na* 
tionality* Such a fusion of contradictory elements was nerer 
witnessed in this country before since the times of the Revolu- 
tion, Nor could it happen now save under a great emergency, 
and from a controlling necessity. Such a combination of tho 
material and mental forces of the RepubUe as was represented 
in the Philadelphia convention, and united in its enthusia 
and harmonious results, has more power than any political^ 
combination ever formed before in this country, and cannot in 
the nature of things be long- kept in the background* There ia^ 
no law more certain than that which will throw such a union < 
the moral strength, inteUectual activity and youthful energy i 
the nation, into supremacy, and that right speedily. It may' 
be delayed for a season, but its course is onward and its victory 
is certain*" 

The Northern Ameriean Convention, meeting before 
that of the Eepublicansj nominated Mr. Banks, who de- 
clined the position j he had been very active in securing 
the Republican nomination for Fremont, and to him the 
anti^slavery American support was transferred- 
Side by side with the presidential campai^ went on 
the strtiggle in Kansas* The Free^state settlers, disown- 
ing the pro-slavery legislatui^e, oif^nized under a Free- 
state constitution, and chose a governor of their own 
whose authority was only nomuifil. The piirpose of the 
Administration was to have its territorial governor a 
Northern Democrat, but presence on the scene of action 
had a tendency to convert each governor to the Free-state^ 
side. So it had been with Governor Reder; his sue ^ 
eessiir, Wilson Shannon, was unstable in habits and char- 
acter, and wavered bfr.*twccn the parties. The scandal of 
his administration, and of the anarchic state of affairs, 
was too heavy to be carried by the Administi-ation in the 
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IM'IsI the coming elections, and with the great state of 
Pennsylvania hanging doubtf uL As 8haDnoii's successor 
the President appointed, perhaps at Mr, Bnchanan's sug- 
gestion j John W.Gear}^, a Pennsylvanian of good charac ter 
and ability- Following his private instructions, he did not 
force matters to extremity with the Free-state men, and 
some degree of temporary pacification ensued. The 
pro*alavery legislature wag sustained by the Federal 
territf^rial court, under the presidency of Chief -Justice 
Lecorapte, and the Free-state leaders had been judidally 
harassed, while the lawless ruffianism of their enemies 
went unpunished. In September, the Rqiublican had for 
some time a standing paragraph in italics: Keep it be- 
fore the people that to this day no man in Kansas has 
ever been puni^hitd by law for offenses committed against 
members of the Frric-state i>artyj — not one!" The facte 
in Kansas were too strong for many men whose theories 
had made them adverse to the Republican movement. 
Thus, a prominent Conservative Whig^ Reuben A. Chap- 
man, of Springfield, af terward ehief^justii^e tif the state, 
wrtjte in Beptenilier to the Boston Adverfiser to disclaim 
a participation assigned him in a meeting of the Fillmore 
party — a party which was appealing not without some 
success to the aid Whigs, Mr. Chapman express^ un- 
mitigated dislike for the **Free.soLl agitators of the 
North." But he saw in the American party a sectarian 
and proscriptive organization; while as to the Kansas 
legiBlature every intelligent man and every lawyer 
know that such a government has no hjgality," A study 
of its 8tatute*book bad raiglitily wrought upon the Massa- 
chusetts lai^^yen "I have been amazed that any body 
of men could be collected from any quarter, without rob- 
bing the gallows aud the penitentiaries, who could enact 
laws no atrocious," The Deumcratie policy; he concludes, 
ia dictated by a purjiose to make Kansas a slave state at 
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whatoy^r cost of violence or fraud j that conservative 
and national party fur which he longs can come only 
when the Democracy has been buried ; and Fremont he 
esteems not an misafe man for President. 

The presidential struggle was doubtful until the Octo- 
ber election ; then the scales were seen to incline to the 
Democracy* Pennsylvania was carried for the Buehanan 
ticket over a coalition between the Fremont and Fillmore 
men^ but by a majority bo narrow that the result in 
No vember was by no means sure* The Repoblican s had 
been hopeful to the last of winning the state^ bnt there, 
and in Indiana, the Democrats lavished money in bribery, 
while the Republican party was young, vu*tiious, and 
poor, Fillmore lost ground: his frieuds fell off to one 
or Hie other of the two candidates who rt*presented an 
idea. In the Springfield cougressional district (then 
the tenth) the Democrats, the old Whigs, and the Fill- 
more Amcricaus^ all iiniti^d on a congressional and 
county ticket against the Republicans, So it goes all 
over the country, said the BepuMican (October 10) : The 
debris of all the old parties, the office-holders, the old 
hnakers, the weak^ wicked, and old-womanish, are hud- 
dling together to make a last effort to avert the im- 
pending storm, and save themselves and the slave power 
from overthrow," That power was beginning to londly 
threaten to break the Union if it conld not rule it. In 
Virginia the election turned on the question whether if 
Fremont was elected secession should follow: Henry 
A. Wise leading the Democratic and disunion partr, 
and John M. Botts the Unionists, — himself for Fili- 
more but not unfriendly to Fremont, The Eepuhltcan 
pointed out (August 4) that while all Son thorn Dis- 
unionists were for Buchanan, the few Abolition Distmion- 
ists at the North — PhiUips, Pilsbiiry, and their asso- 
ciates— were all against Fremont, because he represented 
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a constitutional opposition Uy slavery^ which was unfavor- 
able to their war on the constitution. The Southern 
threats of disumou the EepuMican treated as insincere, 
and meant only to frighten the North into submission ; in 
which view it illustrated its charactenstic insensibility to 
panie, which led it sometimes to underrate real dangers. 
But in truth the South had so often cried disunion that 
most people at the North had little belief in its sincerity. 

In state politics the American party remained a stum- 
bling-bloek. In July their convention in a tumultuous 
i$e.^sion renominated (jkjvernor U^arduerj who was as yet 
non-committal between Fremont and Fillmore, though 
the Fillmore men seceded from the convention after his 
nomination. The remnants of Whiggery met and nomi- 
nated Luther V, Bell for governor, and approved Fillmore 
for President The Republican convention was not called 
by the representatives of the last yearns party, but, like 
that, was summoned from independent sources. It was 
proposed that Governor Gardner be made its candidate, 
and this course was urged in the convention by Banks 
and Wilson, the latter saying that the BepubLicans could 
afford to he lil>eral in dealing with an expiring and 
mbstaatially defunct organization. The Rfpnblkan^s 
grounds of opposition to Gardner were thus summed up 
(September 15) : 

** He is a positive man and has made a positive admmiatm- 
tioa* No adminislratioii in this e?tato for ten years has hc^en so 
full of iinportaiit seheiues and important results as this [hh two 
ammal terms]. None has so swotlen the e^enses of the Btate» 
Hifl vetoes of important measures, iuvoMug^ high questiouii of 
principle and state poHey ; the creation of numerous uuneces- 
sary offices for the multiplication ot executive patronage and 
personal retainers ; his active interferencse in the peculiar 
province of the logL*ilature ; his fatal opposition the proposi- 
tiotl for an appropnation for the relief of our fellow-citizens in 
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KansaB at a time when suoli an appropriation would liare 
an immense benefit tt> the cause of free Kansas; the overri 
of an express constitutional provision to make a new batch of 
exeoutiTe appoiutments,— these, with other corresponding feat- 
oreB of hk government, unite to make it the most extravag 
and corrupt which this commonwealth has ever experienced, 
and have estabhshed issues of state poUey which can only be 
kept out of the canvass by keeping him ontJ* The Repub- 
hcans, it concludes, may perhaps make no state nonunationg,— 
not the highest course t<j pursue, but not easentially wron|f^ 
as would be the nomination of (rardner. 



The conveTition {September 16) deliberated whether 
aeeept Gardner, to nominate Charles Sumner for guv- 
emor, or to refrain from nominating; and the latter 
course was adopted by a large majority. This signified 
that Gardner's election as au American was to be allowed, 
rather than to risk the alienation of American votes from 
Fremont. A union with that pai'ty^ npon an electoral 
ticket was agreed on, and provision made for an agree- 
ment on congressional and local nominations. 

In the tenth district Dr. Chaffee recei%^ed a renomina- 
tion from the Republicans and Fremont Americans ^ all 
the other parties uniting on W. A, Fowler. The eleventh 
district, including Berkshire and a westwai'd strip from 
the river counties, became the scene of a contest into 
which Mr- Bowles threw hims;elf as heartily as into any 
of the many battles of his life. The Republican candi- 
date was Henry L. Dawes, Rev. Mark Trafton, chogen 
two years before as a Know-nothings and a rival of Mr. 
Dawes in the Fremont Union Convention, took the 
field as an independent candidate, while the Democrats 
had a popular nominee in Dr. Weston. Mr, Bowles had 
become acquainted mtb Mn Dawes when the latter wrote 
for him a series of letters from the legislature, abot 
the year 1852, and the foundation bad been laid for a 
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life-long friendship* He was deeply interested in Mr, 
Dawes's sueeess. His letters, given in the next ehap- 
tetj will iUiistrate the keenness of his interest, and the 
thoroughness of the electioneering work in which ho was 
the chief organizer and inspirer. Dr. Holland^ his effl- 
ciont co-worker in the general contest^ although habitu- 
allj not active in political management, took an energetic 
part in the canvass for Mn Dawes j and on the Saturday 
before the election visited every one of the Hampden 
county towns in the eleventh district^ to give the last 
word of encouragement and exhortation to Dawes^s 
friendB. 

Never had a party approached an election in a ncjbler 
mood than did the Republican party in 1850 — never 
afterward did it rise to a grander spirit, save when 
with a fervent and solemn resolution, wrought out in 
four years of war, it reelected Abraham Lincoln in 1864, 
Tho SfpnhJimn*^^ editorials on the eve of the decisive 
day were filled with the high spirit of the time* They 
rose above pajssiou, — they read events with that broad 
and clear \Hew to which men of disciplined mind and 
high purpose are lifted by an emergency. Thus the paper 
Bpoke (Nov. 1) of the Republican party : 

"It is a vital party- At its heart hums a great truth, of 
which each member feels the thrill^ and to which each nerve 
iind filament respomls. It is the party of the coimtrj', and it 
holds within itself that principle by wMch this Union can alone 
be perpetuated — tlie trtie democratic principle. If the princi- 
ple upon which tins party is established do not prevail, then 
the days of this confederacy are numbered ; for slavery is not 
right, slave rule is not right, the whole poUcy growing out of 
wrong is wrong, and a govemmont which recognisses wrong as 
the contrTilling force within it fosters the soeds of its own abso- 
lute And inevitable dissolution. The great political sea is 
Govered with the floating fragments of defunct oi^ni^ations. 
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DiMrppoinled leaders are clinging witli a deatli-i^pple to Ite 
wmeks^ and many of their crews^ bound to tbem bj tiea of 
intemt^ or borne to ibeir side by an impnlse of not ignoble 
iMw^hjf cHng with tbem^ detarmined to mvm gomething^ or go 
down together. Some cling to the wne^^k of the old Whig 
ahip« A crowd still tumble among the frail tiinbei^ of Know* 
nothinginn. A still greater crowd sail with the piratical craft 
of modem Democracy, tmaware of her crazy condition, and 
ttntliiJikitig thAt in the next rtiugh sea she must go down even 
if mutiny on board should not break out before the stonn 
eomea on. It in amidst this turmoil of dissolation, and th^e 
baadng of goFemmental policy against the foundation stones 
of the Republic, that the Eepubhean timbers have been laid, 
and the stanch bark launched upon the sea, 

** Who form the strengtb of this party T Precisely those who 
would most natnraHy be expected to, — the great middling- 
interest eiass. The highest class, aristocratic&liy asi^ociated and 
affiliated, timid, afraid of change^ and holding in their hands 
the sensitive cords of commerce j and the lowest class, igno- 
mntf deceived with a name^ fed by the rich man-s money and 
led by the rich man's finger — these are the forces arrayed 
sgzunst Hepublicanism a» a whole. The horde of offlee-boldeaiB 
and offlce*seekers, and the slave interest, these are what tli« 
party serves- Those who work with their own hands, who live 
and act independently^ who hold the stakes of home and fam* 
ily, of farm and workshop, of education and freedom — ihem 
m a mass are enrolled in the Republican ranks^ They form th@ 
very heart of the nation, as opposed to tbe two extremes of 
aristocracy and ignorance ^ and theur will and word cannot be 
digregarded.^^ 

On the morning of the election {No vember 4), the situ- 
ation was thus reviewed : 

The real abstract question at issue between the two parties 
is, whether Congress shall control the destinies of the territo- 
ries, and dedicate them as of old to freedom, or whether they 
shaU be left for bitter and bloody struggles between the settlers, 
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like those wliich m Kansas now sihoek the Moral seme of civiH- 
mtion ererywhore. Praotiiially the questLon is whether the 
in£aence of the national government shM be used to extead 
slavery, and aggregate its political power, or to limit its bounds 
and weaken its bold over the polities, the basinet, and the 
religion of the nation. Were the iisne thus plainly known of 
all men, there would be no dispute of the reeulL , , p The Amer- 
ican party stepped in at an inopportmie moment, overwhelmed 
the true issue before the country, and turned tiaide the minds 
of many m^n by the ghttering BUctsesB whieh it moment/irily 
wotu And if tlie EepubUcan party fails to-day to inaugurata 
that revolution in the national government,— which must come 
ere this generation passes away, or tJie govemnieiit itself per- 
ishes, — the responsibility cannot be escaped by the American 
oflganization. To its door mus^t the defeat of John C. Fremont 
and the election of Jame±i Buchanan be laid. By implanting 
in mnny tmnds a weak substitution for the strongest issue, and 
by keeping temporarily in the Democratio mnks many who but 
for their opposition to Americanism would have raUied around 
the Bepubliean standard, it has given fresh strength to tlie 
Democracy^ and eo&bled them to contest this election with a 
fair prospect of gu^oess, , . . The result of the struggle is in 
great doubt, and the eagles of victory are as likely, perhaps^ 
to perch on the oqe side as on the other, to-morrow morning* Of 
the two contestants, the Eepublicans can alone afford to be 
beateu* With the Bemocraoy, defeat b destruction. The 
party is only held together by its alHance with the national 
trewnuy, and the slave-holder. Separated From one, it becomes 
useless to the other, aiid it^s power is gone. But a reverse 
ciitmot break the Repubhcan column. It has an enduring 
vitality la its priucipleSf and a glorious destiny, as sure as the 
Republic has an ejdslence* Whether it enters upon the affirm- 
ative exercise of its mission now, or four yeai's hence, is to 
aU seeming the only question of to-day* Time will only vindi- 
eaie its truthfulness^ its necessity, and its strength. It can 
afford to wait, if the country and the world can afford to have 
it* But the coimtry cannot afford to wait for its healing^ peaee- 
tul mission, and though we look not upon the day's struggle 
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with confidence of vktax^i we await ite result with & buojaut 
hope that Uia audlbi'teiie^C ti iiiip t i oiiliiW<Wttib^ 

The next inbming'B tidings were ot defieaL Tbe stataa 
on which the n ,^iilt hung — Pt un^ylvanica aiul Indiana — 
had voted for BucbaimiL New JSogland was solid for 
freedom ; 11^ Yortr gWB H» TOt# 1S6 I^ettte^t; M diA 
Illinois ami most of thf s^^tates of thv i^rvat Wrst. ]\rtii>- 
sachusetts had given Fremont a majority of two to on© 
over both lriii oppofienta. Bnt tlia next national BdMn^ 
istration wn^ to be Demoeratir-. 

The RepiibUmii in the sarnie issue that toUl flCVl 
sharp news ^ tli» deieiit Itott «Aix#ii6ft ttaed Id 1^ 



future : 




" The sturdy hickory sapling, bent to the ground by the 
incimibent snows, snaps back to its thrifty altitude when the 
jar of a passing host removes the load. So the great party 
of freedom, pressed down and chilled beneath the accumu- 
lations of defeat, with firm roots and well-knit fibers, springs 
backward, as the great results of the election sweep by. It has 
taken its position for 1860,— stronger to-day than ever before.'' 

Governor Gardner's reelection was a nlatter of course : 
he fell about 13,000 behind Fremont's vote. The tenth 
district sent back Dr. Chaffee by 6000 majority ; and in 
the eleventh, Mr. Dawes was nearly 3000 votes ahead of 
each of his rivals. 

The Republican (November 8) laid stress on the power 
and responsibility of the Republican party, in its capacity 
of a minority in the government ; and thus enforced one 
lesson of the defeat. 

" We are beaten by the ignorance of the people. The excel- 
lent common-school systems of the New England states and 
New York have given those states to Fremont. In every sec- 
tion of those states where a great mass of ignorance existed, 
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the votes showed that Buchanan was in advance. Pennsyl- 
vania, with no common-school system worthy of the name. 
New Jersey, notoriously behind tiie times in all matters per- 
taining to x>opular education, Indiana, with its large settlements 
from the South of individuals to whom common schools are 
entire strangers, — these have gone for Buchanan. The public 
mind is thoroughly to be educated, the public heart to be 
Christianized, before they yield to the claims of justice and 
right, and before they will comprehend and rationally and con- 
scientiously decide upon the issues before thenu" 



Vou L— 11 



Letters: 1851-1856. 

THIS chapter imght hkYB it» tilla m the fcnrm of a 
stage directioR: ''Enter Bam Rmki.^ 1^ in this 
he first speaks freeK iuiO ut Irii^^th m his own person. 
In selecting these letterti^ the aim has hem tojabow him 
in his eveiy-day goise, just as he appeal^ to lli MenAiL 
Some of the letters are slight and even trivial in their 
contents, — they are given as the best practicable repre- 
sentation of the lighter moods, which have perhaps as 
much of human interest as the hours of graver cares 
and conflicts. 

To Charles AlleUy of Greenfield, 

Sprinqpield, June 10, 1851. 

Were you ever in love, fortune favoring, smiles a plenty, and 
everything considered sure, when to the one great question of 
Uf e you got an unexpected and bewildering no f Or, as this 
is hardly a supposable case with so fresh and buoyant a young 
gentleman, did you ever get a shower-bath when you least of 
all expected it and were least of all prepared for it f 

H so, if either, but especially the first, you may perhaps 
" phansy my pheelinks." I am dished, — can't go a fishing, — 
must stay at home, — disappoint myself, disappoint my friends, 
and a' that. Well, it's always so. Pm the poor victim of the 
accidents and incidents of a daily newspaper. This morning 
our pressman broke down, the foreman must take his place, 
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and T must stay to make up deflciencies and drill all hands. 
Besidc^s, 1 am woimded in my own household* My wife's Iiiah 
girl, who takes car© of the baby, took it into her head* as Irish 
^rls win, to take herself off last nightj and in pursuance of the 
love -honor- and -obey contract, I ought to help my wife out of 
the scrape. Moreover, — but I won't rehearse the long-drawn 
tale of sorrows, — the sorrows of Werther were no touch to 
them, SuMce it, that misfortunes never come singly, and Pm 
their victim. I don't <mre for myself, for I fancy that ten years 
of this g^lley-elave^s life has used me to disappoLntment and 
aelf -denial of this kind, but you, whom I have troubled, bothered^ 
and promised so much,— bah, I couldn't look you in the face* 
I feel mean, and like vowing as I have a hundred times already 
in my editorial life that I never will attempt to go away again, 
or make an engagement to go away, for I am sure to have 
something turn up and disappoint myself and my friends. 

Now forget me and all my promises, — ^go off and catch your 
fish, and don't ever invite me to come to Qreeufleld again, or if 
you do, don't beheve me when I tell you FU come. It's no us©* 
Thy provoked and a^amed friend, 

Sam^l Bowlsis, Jr. 

May 19, im. 

Hato yon any recollection of one Bowles f If so, give rae 
mme evidence of it. Burnish up your memory, and when 
fbund make a note of him for the benefit of future generatioua. 

Ar© you dead or in love f Here IVe been sick these five 
weeks, here and in Brooklyn, and T have not had the first word 
of condolence, nor the first trout of sympathy, from you. Why, 
man, whereas your humanity f You would not treat a nigger 
m bad, especially if he was a voter in Franklin county. Come 
and see me, write me, blow me up, traduce me, insult me, re- 
view me ^ k Eugene Batchelder, anything in short — but don't 
forget me. 

Rode out to-day for the first time educe my relapse into the 
Slough of Despond, Getting better alow, but I trust sure* Am 
as weak as the mother of six new kittens, and am 

Yours truly. 
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November 20, 18SL 
Ym Bmm. to havo m somewlnat Bimilar idea ot the use of 
newspapeins to that one of the old iatheTs had of language. He 
said it was an inventioii to conceal thought. You tbiuk neii^- 
papers machiuea to suppress informatioii. You teU me tots 
of good uews, and then pat oa the stopper with don't you 
print!*' So I hold in^ and have the satbfaction of seeing the 
news trotted out in BogtoD, Greenfield, aud all along shore, 
and of hearing it talked about in great detail by my friends^ 
who wonder at the stupidity of the Mepublimn in not printing. 
Thanks to Chapman and my ima^TmHon* I have done, I hope, 
partial justice to your Know -nothing row, but not until it wm 
old news — confound you. 

February 22, 1855. 

I would not on any account abridge the freedom with which 
you may be pleased to write me privately, and I will not here- 
after use any of your private correspondence for the benefit 
of the world at large, except by your ejqireasly obtained per- 
miBsion. 

Judge Lioring*s removal 1 look upon as a decided piece of 
oonaervative legislatiou. If it be not done, the advocates of 
an elective Judiciary for short terms will double instanter in 
Massachnsetts, and our judiciary will be placed where every 
passing popular breeze can reach them, which I would depre- 
cate as much as you* Nor can 1 admit the distinction ymi 
make between morals and law. It seems to me that they po^ 
aeaa intimate connection and dependency ; that every law, in a 
country like ours, can really be no law, certainly no wise or 
uuefiil law, unless grounded in the moral convictions of the 
people. The laws of the country are the mere exponents of the 
virtue and morahty of its people. That is a phase of the ques- 
tion which 1 would like to discuss. 

* The pbrMe ''thanks to mjf imagiwUim " rosy perhapfl refer to an oocft* 
iional pr«iette« of Mr. Bowlea when he did not feel nt llb«rtf to reUXe » 
tmt wh*t hsd been oommtmleftted to him, yet vmniM to givt* th« publie &ii 
tAltUxig of it, iud would writ» ** We ffimiii»e," '* we iniJigino»** or '* we pre- 
dict " thnt iio^ftiiil-so U the ea«e. 
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I &m jast from a two days' visit to Norwich, Ct., with Mrs. 
B, ; and when I next oom@ to Greenfltld — if that everie — I 
shall bring her with me- 

To his wif ej while reporting the Know-iiothiiig Council 
in June, 1855, Mr< Bowles writes : 

PEn4ADELPHiA, W©dn©idfty. 

Tour letter of yeaterday came this afternoon, and rejoiced 
me by it« various good news, I continue well, but feel lazy 
and stupid, and have loafed abont quietly aU day, accomplish- 
ing nothing aa yet but a letter to the Tr^ne, I am going to 
stir about more to-morrow, and see the various interesting 
sights of this beautiful city. You would be very tnucb pleased 
to be here with me, and I should be very pleased to have yon. 
What a pity we can^t both be pleased! Philadelphia would 
gratify you more than either Boston or New York, The streets 
are so much n^ter^ are so regular, and b^ar such a flTiisb*5d 
look in their stores and dwellings, and tJie stores are the mort 
magniBcent in the country. The great number of large and 
degaiit stores L9 surprising. Broadway does not c^smpare in 
tllll retpect with Chestnut street. , , , The ladies get them- 
idVie up here on a magnificent scale, and the number of beau- 
tiful women magnificently dressed who may be seen up and 
down the great street — Chestnut — is beyond what any other 
city can furnish. They are all arrayed in their summer ooe- 
tumes^ and some of these would quite "stun*^ our coimtiy 
folks if displayed on Main or Maple Bt. How long I i^hall stay 
here iia uncertain. If the Trilmm people desire it, I may stay 
through the farce, for such it is getting to be, I shall couimlt 
my own ease and comfort about it very largely. 

Give my love to A ^ and congratulate her for me on her 

new step forward. It la a happy day In any otters life that 
records such a step^ — that finds the heart fitted to lay hold 
on eternal hfe. Heigh-ho ! I do not know as I sliall ever 
get to fiuch a pitch of goodness and right feeling; and yet 
1 should be unhappy if I did not believe I should " soroje 
time or other." 
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Kiss the " childer " ; remember me to Mother j AmeliA, and 
Hannah, and reserve for yourself a generoui! sXmre of all the 
loving and liuBbandly aflfection which the subscriber respect- 
fully places at your dispo^* Write me often, and, remember, 
take good care of yourself. You can^t be too pmdent> 

PhtladelpsiAj Friday night. 

My Dearest Mrs. Bowt.es: Trusting that the fact that 
the letter due from you to-day did not come does not augw 
any abatament of affection^ or any return of ili health (dire 
calami ties both !), I proceed to make my daily bulletin ; puke 
regular, appetite fair, though little diilled now by a pint of 
etra wherries and cream and several mutton cbop*j| temper 
happy *^as could be expected under the drcumstanceay'' viz*^ 
absence from the benignant hght of your presence, only partly 
counterbalanced by two glasses of fine old port,^ accom- 
plished with the aforesaid mutton chops and strawberries \ per- 
Bonal appearance as bewitching as usual^ — fill out the balance 
to iuit 3*ourself . 

Yesterday was quite warm — to-day la cool and dehghtfuL 
I am enjoying myself passably, and pohties in a quiet way^ but 
am impatient to be off, partly because people are begitming to 
suspect me as the correspondent of the Tnbune, which is not so 
pleasant as an inmg.^ and partly because I have had enough of 
it for play, though as work it is amusing enough* • , , I 
hope affaiiB continue comfortable at home, and that your 
Strength and health mend together* You can hardly tell what 
a relief it would be to me to have you well and strong again. 
I try to beheve that what is, is right, unless we can see it to be 
the result of some neghgence or imprudence of our own. . . 
But we will try not to repine, for though eveiything is not 
as we would have it, still our sources of happiness are above 
the average of humanity in richness and deepness. 

Give my love to all, includtng the rosy-cheeked and good- 
natured Hannah ; kii^ the babies,^ — teU A I hope the new 

mponsibilitied mil not make her any more solemn or severe,— 
and aocept yonrself what a wife ought to have from her affec- 
tionate, and he hopes faithful, husband. 
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Your long and piously disposed letter oame yesterday moni- 
ing^ and had to answer tlie ptirpose of going to meetings as I 
beliove it did, and more too* For though I staid at home, and 
wrote a long letter to the Tribune^ I nevertheless beMeve that 
yonr kind preaching more than made up for the wiekedness of 
that perfonuauoe, which is more than I eonld say of the dis- 
eoimjes I ordinarily get of a Sunday. The subject to which 
you allude witk so much appropriate earnestness is one I often 
think of^ though, as you are aware, rarely if ever speak, I 
have not much faith in myself, but I would encourage you to 
go forward in your determination. I never could get up Tuueh 
interest in the forms of devotion ^ though I know they are essen- 
tia! — more, however, to some minds than to others, more per- 
haps to yours thun to mine* The essentials of manliness and 
goodness, of justice and mercy, I put first. In them I always 
feel an ioterest, and strive, though at a distance, to follow- I 
will readily join in suoh simple acts of religious devotion as are 
consistent with my feelings and position ^ if you desire it, in the 
hope, also, that it may prove more a source of satisfaction and 
improvement than I have found before. 

I am detained here stiU, but expect now to get off some 
time to-morrow. The tMckest of the fight is now on, and if 
it comes to an end to-moiTow morning I shaM quit immediately. 
I am impatient to return home, but I feel that I am greatly 
useful to myself and the paper by remaining here, and I mean 
to make the Tribt^m pay all the biMs, W© have had a good 
deal of excitement hern, and much fun. I have made some 
very pleasant and very valuable acquaintances, and done some 
good to the right aide of the political questions of the day, and 
so ought to feel satisfied that I came on. 

To Hmry L, Dawta^ 

August 0, 1855* 
, , • I put into my paper ail I know and all I feel as to 
politllMt I hi&Te an abiding faith in fusion, and don^t allow 
BQraelf to be diabearteued by open opponition, lukewarm friend- 
fihlp, or timid advocacy. I am veiy certain it has got to comej 
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and the mc^ans by which it shall be achieved are of little moment 
to me, 8o that they succeeds There will be a qoairel in the 
K. N. conTention to-morrow, perhaps a spht. I am indilfereiit 
to it. It cannot put off the end long. If it denies fuMon, it 
will kin itself, as the Whigs did last year* I confess it ia up 
hill work bringmg people together^ and the state is reaping * 
the harFest of iU feeling, bitter prejadices, and mieonqnerab 
aversions, the erils of Coalitionism., Enow-nothingism, and 
hnnker WHggery. Thank God, I do not feel responjsible for 
either. I shall keep the Mepubliean untrammeled and inde-^ 
pendent, doing everything it can for fnsion, favoring any 
proposition that looks to it, and denouneLng everybody against 
it. We get plenty of abnse for our course, and myself am per- 
sonally and weekly denonneed and viUfied in the Anti-foadc 
American papers, but I can stand it, and am only tronbled by 
the reflection that it may irispire me with the ridiculous idea 
that I am an important individual, and breed that meanest of 
ail delusions, a political ambition, 

Every^body is holding back and waiting for something to tum 
np. If fusion does come, as I am sure it will, and I have any 
influence in Its future operations, I hope to remember with 
effect some of the cowards of the day. 

I am glad the agony has given place to the joys of materaitj. 
I am glad it is a boy* Boys are institutions^ They have a 
future, a positive fatm^e. Girls are swallowed up,— they ) 
an appendage,— a necessary appendage, it may be,— probabl 
they are, — but still they are appendages. I hope the boy wiD 
Uve, will grow up, will Ije worthy of his father and mother, will 
inspire in tliem hope and confidence and trust, and moreover 
that he won^ always Hve in North Adams, so long as there are 
such flne places as Springfleld outside of it. 

And so hoping, believing, and trusting, and wishing that yon 
may bo hope, believe^ and trust, I am yours truly 



lb CharksAUm. 

September II, 1855, 
Have you deserted yonp old fnends ! Or are you not recov- 
ered from your dea voyage to Nantucket f I never had my 
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prromised letters, nor hare I leiimed even indirectly tbo ox- 
petience of that journey t yet I have a severe suspieion th&t it 
was a bad failure. We have sad accoimta of the mokn.mB of 
your brother's wife. How is she T 

1 see old Aiken is on the side of the ri^hteona, while yoa 
and George T» remain ont in the eold for the present. Well, 
the gaUery has its advautagen^ bnt I am not pennitted to enjoy 
them if I would, and I wonld not if I eould* I have an abid- 
ing faith that out of the present chaos of political debauchery 
we shall get some decent pohtics by and bye. May be not thia 
year, but sooner or laten And I can afford to wait, sine* I 
ahmdy have all the reward I seek,— the cooscionsness of beinfr 
rights tnakmg a mark, and securing an enviabb position for 
the BtpvhUean, 

Bnt if yon are in the land of the living, ahont| if but to mj 
" damn*" 

lb H, L, Daw^. 

October 10, im 
CrOftk^ oroak, ccroak! Why the devil can't Berksiiire do 
samethuag beddee f Let those who are right go to work. 
The K N^s are playing the brag and lying game moot awf^ly. 
That story you mention is aU a lie. There never wns any 
armngement about bolting at Worcester on the part of the Be* 
publicans, that I know or heard of, and I certainly nboidd know 
it if thene had been. 

We shall elect EoekweU. tf not, I shaQ invite the foreifB 
miisiooAiy society to look mio Mawiehttaotti. Bmr many 
wpmtium may I promise you for in thli regioii Aamg liie three 
weeks preceding election t 

If there had been such a bolt as the K, N, story says tho 
Eepnbhcans threatened at Worcester^ it was all right and joiii- 
iabla. Oardner's speech prmm tlili. And thoi^ there wm 
w eooeert, no arrangem^ no noting exeeprt bi^vidiuil 
oeinloii that sach mtm reenit £f Gsfdaer wa« foreed npon the 
eoiifentioiif— a bolt waa jmiliflable and proper and QtsaeMary, 
if il oonid be osefnL lliat in Ihe only qwmHoa — and I am 
prapttred to aeeepi any tame the enemy cl»)oat to make eo ifaie 
^neatkm* Qwlaer aoiiaiiit os elL I wiQ nol deny fbse weeld 
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have been m bolt I oniy deuj that any pz^epaxfttioiid WEt« 
made for omtH 

Wilson mjm w« «o me to eafry tliA ^taAB. I da not see h&^ttKL 
any other rmill is powTbla. The imrlisanfl of Gafdner do n(»^^^ 
know of what they speak, Tbi v are st^^>llK'^ r now than they 
will be at any future day. The K. N^^ are all broken np. In 
a few places Uke Amhersi, Palmer, and Nodli AAiMj whm 
courageous viUains and timid aainti dwoU^^-tlieif aro stm^^ 
but elsewh«re I eaimot find they have any power worQi Ibar- 
ing. They ?iVf: weak in eharaoli r, l)aiiknipt in ri-sp+x'taliility, 
rotten in morub, and can only i^ucceed by fngbtemng^ other 
people. WItti sadh a oanae aa cmxv, we ehall only be beaten hy 
our own inii0tK|0« W»A O09xfld«m% ud tinidi^^ The ikmx% 
of Massachiii0fl» &irfii us. Tim hmd uriS be^ If we only dm 
to claim it, rmd t( ach it Hampshire county will do ncibly^ — 
we perhaps b,iilly, tliroujFh rmn. The Mepuhlicun says no more 
than it beli< UV^ ha veit^t any private opinion. The can- ^ 
vass is chaii^png dailyj and the ohangea are all en aide and 
in our favor. Do, for God's sake, stop this croaking and do 
something up in Berkshire. Eastern Massachusetts is winning 
aU the laurels. We shall beat if we will. We can conquer 
if wo will deserve to. Five such Whigs as John Z. Goodrich 
and five such Free-soil Know-nothings as Wilson would give 
us the battle. 

I am weak and sinful and cross enough, anyway, but such 
epistles as yours to-night, after all day chasing cattle-shows 
and buttonholing every second man on politics, make me 
swear. I have resolved to keep cool this campaign. I shall in 
my paper, thoroughly so. But that renders more necessary a 
littl(» private explosion now and then. So excuse this. I don^ 
know all that's in it. I won't read it over. Thank you for 
your liquor law expos^. It is what I wanted, only stronger. 
I am not clear yet where or when to use it. 

To Charles AUen, after the birth and death of a child. 

November 20, 1855. 
It is over, and sadly over. , , , I should be sorry to feel 
that you are never to be blessed with wife and children ; with- 
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out, there is little really wortb the living for i but I pmy you 
and yours may be spiired the agony of ovlt last tweDty-four 
houHJ, Mm. Bowles is perhaps less comfortable than ia com- 
mon, but with g-ood fortime she will mend rapidly. She feeb 
her loss terribly. Though a disappointment, it it> a ^maU mat- 
to mfi> only as it affects her* 

To H. L. Dawe$. 

April 10, 1856. 

I still live, I thank you, and had been thinJdng of you lately 
and wondering why, since I heard you had been in Boston, you 
did not lay over a train and see your Springfield friends, either 
going or returning. Perhaps you took warcdn^ by the Bee. 
Indeed^ I think it is rather dangerous to cultivate ray friend- 
ship » and I ahan'^ blame my old Mends if they are a trifle shy. 
However, thank God, there is a future. I do not think there 
was a purpose beyond crtLshing me out in the Gardner and 
Brewster articles in the Bee, — nothing whatever* Th^^ Ameri- 
can paper here was just expiring, when the two came up this 
week, and wound up the machine again. But spite to the Be- 
p^imm cannot keep it up long* Newspapers demand health- 
ier food. B fluttered badly — was it not a good hit f That 

it the only paragraph I am really proud of in the whole oo»* 
troversy. There are no laurels to be won in such fightSi One 
only gets (hrtied* I aimed only to show my indifference, and 
point out the sources and motives of the assault. This last I 
know I did, spite of denials. Did yon see the Bee's last article f 
I feel wbO enough that I am ** under a cloud that even those 
disposefl to bo my friends feel that there was more or less of 
truth in the Bee^ft assaults ; that my rashness makes me a dan^ 
gerous intimate and au unsafe leader. But I bide my time. I 
know I am not prudent — I don't want to be— but I know 
what I am about. I know, too, my tuotivea^ and I am not 
afraid to make comparison with those of open enemies and dis- 
tmstful friends, I don't wish anybody to be responsible for 
me Or my paper* The more thoroughly independent I can 
make it^ the better I shall be satisfled^ and the more really 
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ixifiaanttal and prosperous wiU it be. But I do aot feel it nee* 
esBaiy to vindicate myself to you. So let that pass, 

MAsaaelmsetts will go Republican this fall anyhow, tbotigli it 
may be after a hard and nasty fight. T shall not trouble mj- 
ielf abont home politics, nor make any partienlar fresh efforts 
At coneiliatioDi. My ambition fattened last year in caucmiiiir 
and management. But everything looks bright outside* U 
this Fremont movement holds, we shall sweep the country be- 
yond peradventure* We shall take twm twenty to tbirty 
cent, of the Northern Democrats, and come in flying. That^s 
the way things look now- The secret of the campaign is at 
Cincinnati [the Democratic national convention]. The Bepub- 
bean candidate will really be nominated there. My letters 
from Washington, both from our own and Western memberB 
of Congress, are very encouraging, 8am Galloway of Obio^ 
just returned from home, says the Fremont movement is going 
like prairie fire there, taking Ln Americans and Bepublicana 
and one-third of the Democrats. Stopping at Harrisburg, as 
he came along, he found the fever high in the Pennsylvania 
legislature^ possessing Amerioans as well m Bepubliimns^ and 
ten or twelve of tbe Demoeralao members, who looked upon him 
as the Moses to lead them out of eaptivity, Gulloway is him- 
self against Fremont, and for Judge McLean,— so this report 
is impartial, Fremont is thoroughly with us, and if we can 
win with him we must put him on the coui^e, for victory ta 
indispensable to freedom, Greeley is for him. The otbefT 
Trihtme people rather cool, but keeping their eyes open. Se- 
ward wants to be the candidate, and Dr. Bailey of the National 
Era is for him, content to wait tili 1880 for a victory. But that 
won^t do. 

What Mends had Mrs* Mary Binman Graves, in North 
Adamsf Twenty years ago, when I was ten, she came, n 
bride, to my mother^s to board, and I remember her witb a 
great deal of interest and affection^i I wish I bad known ahe 
was dying in 3^our village. But I had not even beard of her 
for many, many ymm^ 

My family are well,— business never better,— I keep cool and 
grow saucy ] and would like to see you. 
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June 25, 1856. 

The timnel trip make. The other and longer I want to, 
but am doubtful. If the obstacles to Fremont's election can b© 
removed within a, few days, or put in train for removal, I 
shall feel it alike a pleasure and a duty to devote myself to 
saving the Union for the eeaison* If not, I ahall play as much 
aa I ca n . 

I think the chances are rather against mj accepting the 
Tribune offer, yet it presents so many induoemeiits that I shall 
not deeide against it at present. It would take me ta Wash* 
mgUm as my homeT the place being the head of a Washington 
ddilorial and correapondential bureau for the Tr^umt and of 
one of much responsibility and influence. 

Ta Charles AUen. 

August 26, 1850. 

. There k a great pressure on our folks to nominate 
Gardner, or set up nobody against him- CliflFord^ Banki^, and 
the Boston Atlas are in it. I think it eannot succeed. If it 
does, Lawrence will be elected governor by Fremont votes. 
The only difficidty ia, there is not a candidate on whom we can 
command a union of the Fremont vote against Gardner, — none 
but Sumner, and I suppose it would be hard to get himp If we 
could get him to stand, everything would be plain sailing. 
Gardner would be lapped up in a moment. I think, too, we 
could easily put Davis on with Sumner. But everything is at 
loose ends. The fellows are putting the screws to me to go for 
Oardner ; they got Dona of the Tribune to l>elieve that opposi- 
tion to Gardner will endanger Sumner's reelection, and he baa 
written to me that we must treat with the devil rather than 
lose that* I mention this to show bow they are managing. 
But I will see them in a veiy hot plaee before I will support 
Gardner. 

September 17, 1856. 
Can^t yoti oome down over Bundayf Or if not, then next 
week t I have much to say to you, and your letter provokfiH 
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moT0, ComBf ftnd let m eii^s and discUEa these political andesr 
whlebf hfmev^f have a de6|>er meanmg than yoa attadi to 
tlienii Widi yoUf I shall support Dr. Bell as the best man in 
wofO^bmtionf uulei^ Bome other rmn k in the field with whom 
tharif limy be a ehanee to defeat Gardner ; and not onlj sup- 
port him by my rote, but urge him in the Mepublican, And I 
cmii do tbii ohetffuUy and hone^%, I am g!ad^ too, that I am 
nc*t a B4fpnb!iain to be sold out. I wiik there were more of 
your and my kiud of Republicans as to that. And yet yoor 
dentmeiationj* of our Free-soil friends are not altog-etht^r equjd 
ft&d iiXiuti jui^tioe. Some of the most detemuned opponents of 
Qmrdn^^'^n noniination, or oYen no nomination^ were old eoali- 
ium PrcTO-soil t»rs, — Alvord (who was perfectly ravings on the 
*aibjfict)j KmsttlH Hopkiiia, Bodney French, and a dozen others 
I might nam*? ; while Bitakii and Wilson were supported for 
Qartltier by iwime of the most old-fogy and conservative Whigs^ 
Homur Burtiistt, Linus Childs^ E^ra Lincoln, Cfeoz^ Blias, 
Qmr^i'' D wight, etc,, who all worked for Gardner, and used as 
tk principal argimient that it was only the ultra long-hceP 
AboUtioiliitii who opposed Gardner, and that because he was 
ocniMrrative (of the truth !), etc. The truth is, these coalitions, 
bargai&ip etc., are incidental to the destruction of the old 
partita and the reorgani^tion of the new. You see them 
(jvurywhcro. The Whigs are selling out" to the Fillmoro 
Amt^nc^anUi the meanest of the breed, and vice mrm; and now 
ihi^ BuehA^n and FiUmore parties, each of themselves fresh 
oompciunds of factions of old organizations, are meditating a 
grand national and natural bargain and sale for the purpose 
of defeating Fremont ; and I hope it will succeed, that is, in 
the union proposed, for it ia legitimate and proper and might 
&e well come now as next year* You and I never lived in such 
a time as this before, for parties have been regular and estab- 
lialied all through the previous day ; but the liistoi*y of the 
former changing period — 1824^-32 — has similar pages of ooal- 
tions, bargaining, etc. Every man must be his own judge how 
far he will engage in such things. When done with decent 
men and to secure great and important results — ^in triumphs of 
principle they are not unworl^y of any man. Though I saw 
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at Worcestar men going in for Gardner, because, m I thought, 
it would help them to certain ofllees, great and small, I met 
many others who beUeved it a matter of patriotic duty, ae 
aeeessary and important to the great object of defeating Bu- 
chanan and electing Fremont ; who took Gardner as a mere 
incident, a dose of medicine, because in order to get the good 
resn]ts they mnst take it, determined and expecting to get rid 
of him next year. There h much force in the view of Uieso 
men, and did I believe that it was necessary, as they affected to, 
fo? the great results, I should at least aeqaiese© quietly in the 
adoption of Gardner, though I never could vote for liim. I 
would pursue towards him the policy you pursue towards poli- 
tics in general* But I do not believe in the necessity or policy 
of swallowing Gardnerj at least to any further eirtent than of 
making no nomination as a party against him. That on the 
whole will have a good effect in certain states on the presi- 
dentinl election. It shows th© overriding importance of the 
national election, and tiie depth of feeling as to that in Masaa* 
chnsetts, that such men as met at Worcester yesterday were 
willing to throw away their certainty of flasing out (Gardner, 
for the sake of the moral effect abroad of a gmud union and 
peace here in MassachusettSf against the Administration party, 

October 29, la^fi. 
, . . Say to Dawes I find great encouragement to work in 
Berksliire. The result in No* 11 depends on the work done on 
Saturday and Monday, I wish you and he would arrange for 
an old Whig and an old Democrat to visit every town in Frank- 
lin county in the district, on those two days in addition to all 
other work done and being done, I want them to pray witli 
the leaders, and make 'em promise to do everything possible 
for Dawes on Tuesday. This is the work that tells, and he who 
does the most of it on those two days vrins the victory- 
Southern Berkshire looks better* Senator Wilson has sowed 
good seed* Banks's letter amounts to httlo or nothing — does 
not take ground for Trafton as against Dawes* I have ar- 
fWgod a meeting of the faithful at Pittsfteld, Friday, with the 
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ftesurance that the caunty shall be mapped out afresli, and 
every town visited Saturday and Monday* Dawes b gainings 
and so ia Weston. The fight i» between thenLf it seems to me, 
aod Weston'a frienda are quite confident of victory. Dawes m 
the only man that ean beat him, — that is the word to pass 
along the Une. 



To li. L. Batves. 



November 10, ^56. 

What with forty-two hours continuoxis work Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Thursday, without sleep, and getting over it, 
last week, I had not time to write you* But you know what I 
would say, — and how I felt, and how I whooped^ and how 
good all over I felt; so good that not even Fremont's defeat 
oonld take the joy out of me* Was not the vote great, and the 
result magnificent, and that Berkshire should do the best part 
of it too I I had faith, strong faith, after I saw how yoni 
friends responded to the final call for work, but I was not pre- 
pared for itiich a victory, Youjr friends everywhere worked 
well and with a hearty good will. It is somethings to have such 
friends. All deserve appreciation, and no one above another, 
and I know all will have it from you. 

It seems now as if you must have been elected any way; 
bnt there^s no doubt that both Weston and Trafton thought 
they were ahead a week before the electiou, and with reason* 
Tou gained rapidly in the last sii days, and immensely in the 
last three. Our fellows went over the district after Weston and 
Trafton had got through* I verily believe that every town in 
the district was visited on Saturday and Monday. It was ceis 
tainly so this side the mountains* 

You ahaM pay the bih now that you are elected — that is, all 
the es^penses, for it is right. Had you failed it would have been 
different, for I felt we could well afford to invest $50 or $100 in 
your behalf at a venture. The principal item b for the 5500 ex- 
txas, winch being printed in the night in order to get them otit, 
cost more than they ordinarily would* I have paid some bills at 
Northampton, and have some to pay at Greentield* The whole 
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will be within $75, * but pay all tbe rest first and let this remain 
till you liave cash on hand and **ow© no man anything." 
Please do this. IH take a mortpige on your first mileage. 

To Chaths Alkn. 

SprtkgfieIjD, December 21, 1850. 
, , , I had just settled down for the winter, determined 
not to be seduced out of Spring-Beld for the present, when I got, 
on Baturday, the not© I enclose [the Buggeetion to establish a 
newspaper in Philadelphia]. I hardly know what to think about 
it, much less what to say. It-s flattering, of course, and appeals 
Bomewhat to a proper ambition, and yet I have a dread of deep 
watar, I feel a good deal as did the bashful boy, whose father 
was urging him to go and marry a certain girl of the neighbor- 
hood. ** I was married — your mother was married — and yon 
must expe<st to be." But," blubbered the youth, " you married 
mother, but you want me to go and marry a strange gal ] " I 
can edit a paper in Massaehusetta, but the strange gal in Phila- 
delphia I have some horror of* However, I shall hear what 
they have to aay* If 1 could dictate the terms as to capiialf 
eto., and have supremo control, and make an independent 
paper with Republican leanings, and not a Republican paper 
with indexjendent leanings (Like the Tribune and Jiepiiblican) I 
should like to see what I am made of somewhat more than 1 am 
Ekely to liere. Please return me Dana^s note, and of course say 
nothing of the suggestion in its present shape, unless it be to 
0, T, D., whose opinian I should respect 

December 25, 1850, 
The compliments of the season I . . * My Philadelphia 
man came yesterday, but I told him I could and would do noth- 
ing with him 'f that I could only talk seriously of the matt^ 
when I saw a combination of capital, of which I was to be the 

* CbMcterUtlo of tho region and time, — the chief mmnAger in & hot 
G<riirr«Mloii&l contest ipendA Iobi tbim a hundred dtillMrs: ftDd the nharp 
deddi^o work of tho flnAl rilly in done on 8»tiitday ftnd Mond^jTi wilhout 
iiifitogiBf on the tnt^Frrenlng Simdaf. 

Vol. r.— 12 
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representallfiiiid idftried agent, taking mA iittoDHt of oottno 
myself as to inBpire c^ntitli nrc in luy fiJf?lHy, Tie i^ays Daba^ 
Snow, and M-Elrntli, of the Ttibumj are ready to ijivest in tlie 
enterprise if I will t^ke bold, I said^ very weU i when ytm and 
the other PMladelphia gmti/mm ud Bima ft Co* wftul to 
talk with ins oil my iM&Bf mteaam wm lo Kew Tcr%: for eas^ 
sultation, and I will Qmn\} down* And s<> lie left aftur half an 
hour's talk, eyidt^ntly full in the faith that the combiuation 
would be ituide, and that I should be sumnioucd to its head. 
But we wiJH Bpe. Tbm is tmdo^ytadiy a chance to makd a 

property coii&t mjm,woxi^mMjm wimt 

one to two yo^rs, ^tnth ^ood and rmAsHm ]liaMgmimfe| tiBfrl 
shaU be stiff with -em,— depend upon 1L 
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The Boston Traveller," 

AT the close of the presidential campaigti of 1856, the 
-£\^ Republican had fau*ly achieved the position which 
the New York Tribum soon after aecorded to it, of ^* the 
best and ablest country journal ever published on this 
continent/- It had won its place by the hardest work, 
by its editor's natural genius for journalism, and by the 
opportunity of a great political epoch. It had for several 
years been steadily earning money f<jr its proprietors; it 
was constantly increasing the quantity and quality of its 
matter; it had won a high reputation, had made 
many enemieSj and was acknowledged by both ftieuds 
and enemies as a power in public affairs. But it seemed 
to have reached a limit which forbade much fiu'tlier 
growth. It had gained almost as large a circidation 
as was possible in the country neighborht>od to which it 
was necessarily restricted. After several more years of 
prospcrityj in 1860, the entire circulation of the Daily 
wm 57(K). Of this number 1850 copies were taken in 
Hpringfield, of which the population was about 15,000; 
giving one paper to everj^ eight inhabitants, — a very 
higlj rate, and one from which scarcely any advance 
could be expected, though in fact within twu or three 
years the circulation of the Daily was more than doubled 
owing to the rapid growth of the town through the 

ITt 
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enlargement of the Armory, and the increased demand 
for news in tinie of war. The Weekly had, in 1860^ a cir- 
culation of 11,280, of which 7271 were in Massachusetts, 
The special field of the paper was in western Massa> 
chusettSj thongh both editions bad a limited ctrcnlation 
elsewhere J and there was no state or territory, except 
Mississippi and Utah, in which the Weekly had not regu- 
lar suhseribers» But the substantial paying circulation 
was necessarily confined to the immediate neighborhocMl, 
and could never rise beyond a small fraction of the con- 
stituency possible for the journals of a great city. The 
advertising patronage, of course, was under a like limi- 
tatioiL All this implied that the Repuhliean most be pub- 
lished upon a %wy economical basis; that it must deny it- 
self many of those resources by which a wealthy newspaper 
can increase its attractions ; that its chief conductor must 
spend his own vitality freely to make up for the limita- 
tions of his exchequer, and that he must content himself 
with a far scantier measure of infiuence than the journal- 
ist who numbers his readers by the hundred thousand. 

This was the baixier which Samuel Bowles had now 
reached in his career. It was impossible but t!iat such a 
spirit as his ahoidd seek to pass it^ and to find a wider field. 
He was only thirty years old, — an age when the best of a 
man^s work should be still before him. He had in him- 
self every qualification for filling a large place. He 
might well feel a strong self-confidence when he looked 
toward a wider flekh From the great est-ablished news- 
papers^ under the recognized master-journalists, advances 
were repeatedly made to him. Propositions more than 
once came from the office of the Trihunt^ a paper with 
which the Republican was largely in sympathy, and with 
whose staff its editor was on friendly terms* In 1856, as 
one of his letters has shown, a project was discussed for 
his taking the head of the Tribune bureau at Washing- 
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ton. But probably no situatioix eb lieutenant^ under 
However grt^at a Ca?^ar, would have suited him. 

Early in 1857, a scheme was planned in Boston, and 
broached to Mr. Bowles, of a great newspaper enter- 
prise there under his direetiou. The Boston Trav- 
eller was to be taken aB a basis, and its name retained ; 
the AtUts and the Telegraph ami Chronide were^to be 
bought, up and consolidated with it; there was fl) be a 
large staif, with distinguished correspondeuts ; the paper 
was to be Republican, independent, progressive, and Mr. 
Bowles was to be editor-in-chief. 

The plan seemed full of brilliant promise. It proposed 
such a paper as Boston had never seen before, and offered 
to its editor a leadersliip of the whole New England press, 
and a place in the little group of newspaper kings of 
America. Ambition made quick response to the caU; 
imagination flred at it ; prudence took a hasty survey, 
and said, Try it 1 " A favorable decii^ion was quickly 
reached, and the details settled without delay. The 
editor was to receive about one-tenth of the stock of the 
new company as a bonus, and a salary of three thousand 
dollars. Ho took in mldition ten thousand doOars^ worth 
uf st<>ck, paying for it with money he had laid up from 
the Republimn^s earnings. The subject was first sug- 
gested him in February, and in April the new 
TraveUer was launched. Its ambitious programme was 
thus stated: 

** The grand idea of the new paper m that of universality —a 
full prefiontftlioii and a liberal discussion of all queetions of 
public ooiicerament, from an enHrely independent position ^ 
and a farthfiil and impartial exhibition of all movemfinta of 
utttirt)9t at home and abrocid," 

It was a hasty step on Mr. Bowles's part. Yet he was 
not altogether deserted by the caution which he had 
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inherited, and by which he had thus far kept secure 
every step once gained- He avoided the risk taken by 
many a brOliaDt journalist who stakes all he has won 
in a long course of subordinate labor, upon a doubtful 
venture. Mr. Bowles staked only his surplus earnings. 
He kept unimpaired his interest in the EepubUmn 
establishment. He did not break up his Springfield 
hoine^ but left his family there, though it involved for 
him the discomfort and loneliness of a bachelor resi- 
dence. The Eepnblican, too, was well enough equipped in 
its editorial and business departments, with Dr. Holland, 
Mr. Hood, Mn Bryan, and the sub-editors, to maintain 
itself fairly, while it was troubled by no considerable 
rival in its local field. So, its old chief said his farewell 
in a brief editorial, transmitting his authority to Dr. Hol- 
land, and regretfully leaving the paper into which he 
had ** freely and honestly poured the second and best 
fifteen years of his life." The phrase is noticeable, — 
at tliirtyone a man% best fifteen years should not be 
behind him. 

The new TraveUcr made a good though not a brilliant 
l^eginning. It was a sheet of eight pages, a form then 
unfamiliar to Boston journalism. It was fairly good in 
its various departments, but strongest in the editorial 
page, which showed on political subject-s the vigor and 
indefjendence which were characteristic of the chief 
editor; while it gave also a variety of topics and breadth 
of treatment, which, if they did not fuUUl the ambitious 
promise of universality, were a marked advance beyond 
the ordinary newspaper field. But the paper lacked the 
good work in every detail, the individuality, the spice, 
the unique charm of the RepuhUcan, It was not to be 
expected that the Boston paper should be a mere enlarge- 
meut of the Springfield journal, and for it to develop a 
homogeneous and powerful character of its own there 
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were needed time and growth. The public found the 
Traveller a strong, readable^ and well4nformed paper; 
but while it was still " in the gristle," before it had 
gained a symmetrical, impressive individualityj or got a 
firm hold on its constitueney, — in a little more than 
four months^ — came the withdrawal of Mr* Bowles and 
the relinqnishment by the paper of its new character- 
The general verdict by the wise ones was that " Sam 
Bowles and Boston did not suit each other that the 
stronghold of tradition, propriety, and mutual admira> 
tion^ was no place for an audacious and irreverent fellow 
who was perfectly ready in the way of debate to crack 
the crown of his dearest friend, or to stab under the 
fifth rib the greatest man of his party; and who was 
quite capable of speaking disrespectfully of the State- 
house dome. But it would probably be juster to say 
that his personality offered the very elements then most 
needed by Boston journalism. In no other respect was 
the city so deficient in leadership as in its newspapers. 
It stood, as it still stands, preeminent above all other 
American cities as the home and mother of scholars, 
thinkers, and refomiera. It was then as now the dis- 
seminating center of tlie best influences inherited from 
Puritanism, and the most hospitable port to the advent* 
urous craft of modem thought* Nowhere else will one 
see m> large a proportion of intelligent and earnest faces 
as in the crowds that throng its narrow streets. Even 
with all its modern degeneracies, and the deterioration 
due to its lattT importations from Europe, the town stUl 
shows iUiili the true descendant of the Puritan fathers. 
If holiness to the Lord is not written on the bells of 
the horses, yet the horse-car passenger is warned by 
placard to toUim the prt?scribed way of paying his fare, 
with an appeal to hie conscience^ *^Noi to do U is frrow*?^; 
and the gign above the bootblack's stand on the Common 
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iuapressiveljr addresses the patriot : It is a discredit t^i 
you, and a disf/^race to ike commonwealth of Masmchus^tiSj 
to let your boots be dirty/' 

Thirty years ago, the newspaper press of Bttston , while 
representing in its different journals a wide variety of 
ideas^ was in its methods of journalism verj' unprogres- 
sive. It was far behind the press of New York in enter- 
prise of news-gathering, in intellectual force, and in 
influence upon the country at large. The superiority on 
which it chiefly prided itself was that of decorum. Such 
a free lance as Saui Bowles was sure to considerably 
startle his new constituency. But in his principles of 
journalism and his own powers^ there were, as it would 
now seem, the very eleinents to supplement and enlarge 
the traditions of the Boston press, and to make a new^ 
paper which should be to Boston what Horace Greeley's 
Tribune was to Kew York. 

But the Trnreller enterprise was ill-planned, and pre- 
destinate to failure. The three newspapers which it 
amalgamated were financially weak and morally incon- 
gruous with each other. The old TmreUer had not had 
any decided character as a newspaperj except perhaps 
that it was semi religious ; and it had not obtained any 
commercial patronage or advertising, — this was all 
absorbed by the Advertiser and the Fo.'fL The Aflm had 
formerly been the leading Whig paper of New England. 
It had gone heartily into the movement for a new party 
of freedonj, and had thereby alienated a part of its old 
supporters ? it had lost subscribers, advertiBers, and pres- 
tige. The Chronicle had been started as an anti-prohibi' 
tion paper, and its stock had never been worth anything. 
The new TntveUer added to these original elenjents 
a moderate financial capital, a brilliant editor-in-chief, 
and inharmonious owners. It started with a flonritih 
of trumpets, proclaiming that Boston had never had a 
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good newspaper, and was now to see a fie plm ultra. It 
had powerful rivals in tlie Jmtmni and the TramcripL A 
paper begun on the scale of the Traveller needs either an 
ampler capit*il than that paper possessed, or an extremely 
able management inspired by perfectly nnited councils. 
The eouueils of the Tmvelhr^s conductors were not and 
oould not be united, because there was among them a ratli- 
eal difference as to the fundamental principlesof newspaper 
management. From the day he began bis work in Boston, 
Mr. Bowles found that his aseoeiateSj who represented 
the principal capital and business management of the 
eoncern, were out of sympathy with him both as to the 
principles and details of their joint enterprise. He was 
in nomiifal control of the editorial department, but while 
some good and satisfactory workers were secured, other 
employees owed their position to the favor of the other 
partners in the business^ and gave neither the amount 
nor kind of work that was needed* Defieiencics of this 
sort were in part made good by the editor, who threw 
himself into the breach and did what other men ought to 
have done ; in part they could not be made good at all. 
Other trouble arose. With a limited capital ami heavy 
npenses, the necessitj^ was felt for wise and delicate 
financial steering, Gardner and his friends were looking 
about for newspaper help to strengthen his tottering 
estate^ Under such circumstances, a clear and full agree- 
ment among the papei^s owners was needed, as to what 
of considerations was to be paramount in its con- 
t^ whether fiuftucial moral success was the xjrime 
object f wljethcr and how the necessary means of finan- 
eial support could be obtained without any compromise 
of ptnnciple. As soon as these questions began to eorae 
upt Mn Bowles found himself at odds with his principal 
associates in the owm?rship, to a degree that ere long 
resolved these questions into the single one of how to 
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dissolve their ill-mated partnersbip. There was a time 
t)f painful aud weaiying discussion and negotiation, and 
then the end was reached^ — Mr. Bowles withdrew from 
the editorship and management j the money he had in- 
vested was left in the concern with the other capital 
nntil BTieh time as it could be safely withdrawn ; and a 
new organization was made for the eondnct of the paper. 
Bankruptcy was avoided, aud the TmvfUer continued its 
aisten<ief but mailing under other colors and on a differ- 
ent course from that so hopefully entered upon a few 
mouths before. 

Mr, Bowles's brief card annomicing to the public bis 
withdrawal said : 

The explanation of thi» change lies in the different prinei- 
ple§ of newspaper eeonomy held by the respective partie& 
Mr* Bowks^ Mding from this cause and his own health that 
the ©ipeetations under which he was induced to take the edit- 
orship of the Tr atelier were not hkely to be reahzed, has in- 
Basted on withdrawing J in justice to himself and in order that 
Ma aasooiates mig^ht without embarrassment conduct the paper 
after a policy in which they have great oonfldence, but which 
he cannot approve." 

His associates rejoined next day, laying chief stress on 
the non-success of the eight^pagc form and professing 
entire content with their own "principles of newspaper 
economy,'' The paper returned iu a few days to the 
large four-page sheet and to the old style in general. 
Under Mr, Bowles the Traveller had supported the Re- 
publican party and opposed Governor Gardner, It said 
^July 10) that the governor was trj^ng to secure some 
newspaper organ in Boston : Time works wonders, and 
it would surprise no one who is acquaintt^d with the un* 
der-currents of the political sea to behold his Escellencys 
name at the head of columns now devoted to anything 
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else than the setting forth of his claim to excellence,** 
The paper of September 10 — the same in which the 
retiring editor took leave — spoke of Gardner's impend- 
ing renomination by the Americans as directly hostile to 
the Republican and Anti-slavery cause, of which Banks 
was already and worthily the candidate. The next day 
the paper spoke of Gardner in a different tone, and before 
the end of the month it was the active advocate of his 
reelection. 

To Mn Bowles the issue could not but bring deep 
chagrin^ He had made a great venture and had lost 
The financial loss was inconvenient, but not distressing. 
But his ambition had met with a cheek, and his pride 
was deeply touched* He Ijore himself steadily, without 
wailings or reproaches. He took by way of rest a brief 
trip to the Wetit with Charles Allen and his sis^t^r; and 
then came baek to his home, to the quiet little town and 
the beautiful Connecticut valley, and before very long to 
his first and last love, the EepuMican. The paper had 
undergone no marked change in his absence. It had 
lacked something of breadth and brilliance. Dr. Hol- 
land had impressed it more than before with his own 
gpeeiid vein, of direct and vigorous preaching on the 
personal conduct of life j he had fairly maintained, with 
his associates, the character of the paper, but his gift 
and taste (and this was also true of Mr. Hood) lay rather 
t*>ward writing than toward general editing. He volun- 
teered to relinqiiish to Mr. Bowles the editorial control, 
at the same time selling his interest in the paper, and 
withdrawing from all editorial work except WTiting, 
The oflfer was accepted, perhaps with a little regret 
and reluctance by both men, the one at resigning the' 
place of power, the other at assuming without inter- 
mission the full burden of responsibility, yet each drawn 
by true instinct toward his right place. Dr. Holland 
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devoted himself hereaftf^r pnrtly to coutribotions to the 
paper, partly to kcturing and bouk-writmg. Mr. Bowl^ 
threw himsalf iuto his old work with a new mwgy^ 
Whatever he felt of regret or of wounded pride at th© 
failure in BoBton^ was alleged neither by spoken com- 
plaint nop la/f' brooding, bat by larder work. He had 
sought a ipffB favorable environment, and, failing in 
that, he oM^frBd the higher taak of making a narrow 
environm^t iettO'llfai ^lOfom* 



CHAPTER XVm. 



The Ripentng Joubnalist, 

AJIAN'S life may be measured by two great teats, — 
his work and his charactor; what he does and what 
he is. Mn Bowles's return to Spring^eld in the autuinn 
of 1857 may be taken as a point whenee in soma marked 
reapects his life became broader^ deeper, and more diver- 
sified, and gives fit opportunity for a review of his per- 
sonal development. There was an immense edncatiug 
force in the public events of the time for one whose biisi- 
ness it was to report, to discuss, and to help to shape the 
course of things. The civil contentions a!x>ut slavery 
afforded not only a moral but an iiitell€*ctual education, 
Wlioever reads the history of the Republican movement 
against the extension of slavery will see how different 
it was from a simple moral enisade against wrong. It 
was allied with other sentiments and motives — ^a per- 
ception of the economic folly of shivery^ a sense of 
injury to Northern white men by the aggressious of 
slavery in the territories, a growing resentment at the 
domineering temper of the Southern leaders, a determi- 
nation that the country should no longer be governed 
by an arrogant sectional faction, with Northern politi- 
cians for its allies^ and patronage and corruption for its 
iustmments. It was politieal self-respect, and care for 
white men's rights and interests, more than regard for 
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brought the RepnbUean party into power. Yet Aboil- 
tionism had bo monopoly of the oonscienoe of tbfi Nottll* 
The obligation to support the existrng form of goronl- 
ment, as the bulwark of social order, was frit Lootsith 
and keenlj by a great daes of miuds^ mmj of which 
were at the idme time folly aKve to the wrotig 0f riirreiy. 
To find the i^rsietical recoiicilem^'nt nf Mio two jsriitiiiuMits 
was as hard a problem as the brain and heart of a peo^ 
pie ever straggled ndik If Hie motives of BepuV 
licanism -were h:s.s single than those of tb? Aliolitionist.s 
its methods were more practical AbolitioniBm was a 
passionate fleiiMm«it I Eepnlilioaaiisai was st&tesmaur 
ship. The task of the Abolitionist was often heroic, 
often perilous^ but it was extre|ABlv£implej being sim- 
ply to reiterate " Slavery is n ^lilimtMm 1^ 
slaves the AlK>litioniKts hardly attempted to show. The 
only course they indicated for Northern voters was to 
abstain from voting, and to dissolve the Union. Their 
chief apostle, Garrison, was as much opposed to war as 
he was to slavery ; and when at last the slave's fetters 
were cut by the sword, the way was as hostile to his life- 
long teaching as the result was congenial. The Aboli- 
tionists as a class were as brave, intense, and narrow as 
the early Puritans, but without the Puritan aptitude for 
state-building. But the Republican leaders were men of 
affairs. They took it as their business to sail the ship 
of state. The Constitution and the established forms of 
government were the instruments by which they were to 
work : these were the organic framework of civil society. 
The framework might not be altogether of the best, and 
might need gradual improvement; but to discard or 
ignore it outright was to plunge into anarchy and chaos. 
Seward, Chase, Wilson, Lincoln, and their associates 
had that large wisdom in adapting means to ends which 
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is fitatesmanship ; with that especial wisdom in aseer- 
taiiiiiig public opinionj educating it, leading it if possibkj 
and in the last resort obeying it, in which consists the 
statesmanghip of a democraey, 

A similar wisdona, at once philosophical and practical, 
must belong to the joumaliBtic leader of opinion, Gree- 
lej and Eaymond had it, — the one with more of moral 
sentiment and passion, the other with greater breadth 
and adroitness. Mr. Bowles too grew eminent in this 
statesmanlike quality of mind. In a democracy tbe 
people are greater than the govemtnent, and the jour- 
nalist who influences and educates tJie people^ and in 
their name i>oints out the ends which government ought 
to seek, often fills a place of larger power than repi-e- 
seutative or senator. 

The limitatitm of the moral power of poUtician or 
journalist is that in order to lead he mu&t in a degrea 
conform. In a democracy no kind of leadership is free 
from that necessity, save that of the pure idealist — the 
poet or the prophet* On all others conformity lays its 
heavy hand. But under the firmest rein of all does it 
hold the man who makes it his business to take active 
part in government. Agreement with the majority is 
the inexorable price of his personal success. As often 
sm election day comes round, he must have the approval 
of ft majority of his constitueney or be turned out of his 
work. The journalist's necessity, on the other hand, is 
to make a paper that men will buy. One way to that 
end is to express sentiments agreeable to his readers^ — 
to soothe them with assent and approval* Another way 
is to make a newspaper so attractive by its general merits 
that men will buy it even though they ilissent from its 
doctrines. That was the path which Mr. Bowles chose 
for the EepuMiran, Not tiO near the end of his life was 
the paper confronted with the severe test of directly 
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opposing, in a presidential campaigu, the party to which 
the maBS oi ito readers belonged* But sk a much earlier 
stage it eommitted tUeU to the thm mmi podtion of 
mticising with entire freedom the spedal meaaime and 
the individttil Ii-adora of the party to which it gvro m 
general support. The old theory of partgr aUegumee — 
a theory still snbstantially praotijeed m this y^r of grace 
1885 by a large majority of Amerieau journals --Ma^^Sifit 
the individaai, or the newapaperf ahaU aapporl tbeparfyi 
as the patriot standi by Us ooontry, or the lidi«vcr by 
his church. Interior diseusaian and guarded eritiei^ 
are alio wabla^ but are idwayntti be Abordinated to 
prime objeot nit ^ikAmy «fW iSbM tmSt^$b%f tiba W: 
or the op]>r>sin^ fadtfun* IBm ll^figtmi 
the party \>i to 

^' Be to its faults a little blind, 
Be to its virtues very kind." 

Three obstacles must be set aside or overcome by the 
truly independent journalist. He forfeits his freedom if 
he becomes a place-seeker — whether for the presidency 
or a post-office. Next, he must not be afraid on due occa- 
sion to give offense to his subscribers ; — he must either 
counteract such offense by the irresistible attractiveness 
of his paper, or he must put up with a diminished sub- 
scription-list. Lastly, and this is by far the hardest, he 
must, in his own mind, rise above the domination of the 
public opinion environing him. The worst despotism of 
party is exercised within a man's own mind. It consists 
in his proneness to believe that all truth and goodness 
are found in his own creed or sect. 

The Eepublicauj after it became a daily, was never 
extreme in its partisanship. But for its first decade it 
virtually owned allegiance to the Whig party. When, for 
example, the Whig party leaders in 1854 adhered to its 
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organissation, against the Eepithlkan's reraonstrauee, tlie 
paper, Btiil C4:nisidering the party preferable to the Knciw- 
nothing^Sj or the then abortive RepubUcan party, took dur- 
ing the cainpaign the course now taken by moderate party 
organs when similarly dissatisfied. It professed uo on^ 
thnsiasmj but forbore to hurt the cause by "speaking 
out in meeting" till election was over. But that was its 
last act of perfuDCtorj* allegiauee to the Whig party, or 
any «>ther. The editor's ripening comprehension of the 
journalistic idea fell in opportunely with liis papeFs estab- 
lished financial success, and with a time of political 
disintegration which weakened all party bonds. The Re- 
puMiran^s declaration of independence was made on the 
third of February, 1855. At that time the paper took a 
forward step by making its regular Saturday paper one 
of double size, with eight pages instead of four* It began 
at the same time with a new press and new type, and 
nitirked the occasion by a review of its own hist^ijry from 
the start, and a notice of the general advance of jour* 
nalisiB) dating from the invention of the telegraph. It 
eontinued : 

" With the dawn of a new national growth upon the press of 
Amariea^ at the period of which we speak, came rdm a more 
perfect int-ellLKstTiiil freedom from the ^laeklea of party. The 
independent prcm of the country is fast supplanting the merely 
partistau press* Parti e<s are talking their form and substance 
from the press and pulpit, rather than the press and pulpit 
«5<!hoing merely the voice of the party, A merely paity orgun 
18 DOW a thing despised and contemned, and can never take 
rank as a flrst-class pnblic joimiaL The London Tiine^^ the 
great journal of the worlds is the creator, not the creature, of 
partiei* There is not ia New Tork, where journalism in this 
eonntry has reached its highest mfltorial and inteUectual per- 
fection, a siuprle party organ in eristence, AE are emancipated* 
None conceal facts lest they injure their party. None fear to 
^>6iik the truth lest they utter treason against merely partisan 
VOU L— 13 
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power. The true pturpoie of tie presB is untlersstood and prae- 
tioed upon. They are the mirrors of the world of fa<5t and of 
thought. Upon that fact do ihcy comment with frt^edom, and 
to that thought do they add its freshest and most earnest eumu- 
lation»< 

Such in its sphere, does the E^ubUcan aim to he* What- 
ever it has been in the past^ no more shall it« distinction be that 
of a partisan organ, bUndly following the will of paj-ty and 
stupidly obejTiig its behests. It has its principles and purposes* 
But these are above mere party sucoess. To these it will de- 
vote itself. Whenever and wherever the su«3cess of men or of 
parties can advance thoso principles and purposes, the B^vlh 
Ikan will boldly advocate such success} whenever men and 
parties are stumbling-blocks to tho triumph of those priiiciple», 
they will be as boldly opposed and denounced*^ 

To one who bears in mitid the character of the Kew 
York press, and the American press in general, dnriug 
most of the thirtj years since this was written, this de- 
scription of its impartial character reads like a sarcastiL 
The era of journalistic independence was as brief as that 
of the disintegration of parties. When the new lines 
had been drawn^ the newspapers fell into place on one 
side or the other, — not npon the whole with the old sub- 
servience, yet with a degree of partisan fidelity ivhich 
grew with the growth of party discipline, as tbe Repnb- 
liean party matured and the Democratic party retiovered 
from its successive disruptious ; so that in 1872 ** inde- 
pendent journalism*^ was greeted by the general public 
as a new phenomenon. There were of course exceptions 
among the press, to trace which would belong to a general 
Mstory of journalism , But through the intervening period, 
whether heartily favoring, or criticising, or opposing the 
general course of the Republican party, — Mr, Bowleses 
paper never hesitated to pronounce a frank, independent 
judgment on the measures and men of that party and of 
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all parties. Its politic?al news was honest. Its readers 
cmil J always flud the views of its opponents fairly quoted 
and ungarbled. Its regular correspondents at Washing* 
ton and elsewhere were always under iastmctions to give 
the facts as they were, whether they suited the editorial 
views /)r not In the correspondents' galleries in the 
eapitol, one may Bometimes hear such remarks as this : 

The situation looks to me so and so — but the old man 
at home will not let me say so in my dispatches.'* The 
Eepubliemn^s correspondents had no occasion to say that. 
They were chosen with due regard to their ^neral agree- 
ment with the paper's views, but the instructions given 
them were to tell the truth. They were allowed^ too, to 
tell it largely from the stand-point of their personal 
convictions. It was often the case tliat the paper's 
Washin^on dispatches were considerably more radical 
in their tone than the editorial eolumns; while the biting 
criticisms of ** Warrington,** the Boston correspondentj 
fell often on the measures and men that the RepubUcan 
editorially approved 

One great source from which the chief editor drew his 
knowledge and power was his personal intercourse with 
public men. Among these he cidtivated so wide an 
aequatutance that in his later years scarcely another 
journalist or politician in the country had so large a 
personal knowledge of the leading men of the time. He 
was thns able to judge of public questions, not as abstrae- 
tions, but with a keen appreciation of the personal factors 
involved in them* Through all these years J t was his 
habit to visit and report the natloual conventions of all 
parties, as well as the important conventions in his own 
state. In times of special crisis, he made flying vis^iis to 
the state or nationtd capitol, felt the beats of its pulse, 
and came home to judge more clearly and correctly the 
drift of things than those who either remained in the 
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central hTm or Jiiid oo contact witli them- Wlienever 
ho left hU Uome it was alwa^ a to go mto Uie midst of 
]HH}plOf atod tha moil Intmrtixit people iar eomUi Asd. 
He had a nin* fa(*u1ty for penetrotiofr direct to tbe real 
man. Ho eau^Ut with quick and subtle insliiiel Om 
('hara<fteriiti0 quftU^, the true self} and h»m m ! tam A>% 
nia^ietinin nml ^ htirni whif-h drew people to open them* 
Helv^^H, to Ui\k of whni they cared most for, aud ahow 
wliat waH in ih^uu Hen and women w&tm lo lum ft per- 
p«9tnal ediicatbti itid umpiration^ they were Mb imi- 
vernity aiid UbnS7| ^ teoehers and pnpiU, liia wwfc 
and m*riStMm> B» Mfid fdmys in tiie iilBM9qphm li 
hnrrinnity« 

11 Im liHiimntm of cKariMater ware swift and, m & nil% 
Ha^acionM, ImM hy nii meauti unerring; his likes and di»^ 
likeM wen? i^uiek, uiid he flonaetiiiDea tQ<^ rT*"^j ftHlfltol, 
or nnreanonable prejudices. 

lUn <;han^o of attitude toward Henry Wilson has been 
dim(»ribo<l. They remained on excellent terms with each 
oilier; in (m'h there was a strong element of good-fellow- 
Mhi[) ; and WilHon had a communicative disi>08ition which 
Utt^xl HowIch'h thirst for news as a spring of water 
fltH with a pump. With Charles Sumner Mr. Bowles 
hiul nni(^h Hlighter personal acquaintance, but Sumner's 
niiieerity and ability won for him a hearty and warm 
re(?()>fnition and a steady support. Of Mr. Banks, after 
hin iliHtinguinhed success as speaker of the House, Mr. 
HowhtH had great expectations, which were strengthened 
by hin able administration as governor. He discerned 
no more than others the promise of Lincoln's great- 
ness, — in truth, evidence of it was scarcely visible to 
human eyes until tested by the event. Nor did he fully 
recognize the quality of John A. Andrew until the war 
showed the man ; he thought his nomination in 1860 
unwise, and was at first inclined to disparage his jndg- 
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ment and ability. Bat, when the exercise of power 
showed their true quality, the RepubUmn gave a stanch 
support to Governor Andrew and to President LiucolOj 
and cordially recognized the power and integrity which 
each showed in hijs owu sphere and way* A friend who 
was with Mr. Bowles when the news came of Andrew's 
deatb reflates that he was almost overcome by it^^ — though 
had known him only in his public capacity, he felt 
death like the loss of a friend. He was for many 
years on very cordial tei-ms with Bchuyler Colfax ; was 
his eompanion in BCvcral tours in the far West, and 
inscribed "Across the Continent" to hini* 

If some of his political cstimut€*s and predietions illus- 
trate Mr- Bowleses faUilnlity, — and infallibility was the 
last thing to be claimed for him^ — they illustrate, too, 
how completely some great men of a (lay or a year ar© 
dethroned by Time, and how imperfectly the most saga- 
cious oliaerver fathoms the drift of public affairs. Sel- 
dom has political foresight been more baffled than by 
the outcome of the strnggle over Auierican slavery. Its 
issue iu a gigantic war^ which left the Union impregna- 
ble and the slaves free, was wholly beyond the presage 
iiHkc of the fathera of the republic ; of Webster, Oay, 
and Calhoun ; of Seward and Greeley and Douglas and 
Lincoln ; of Garrisoti and John Brown. When the war 
came, the whole naticmj like one man, was held sternly t<j 
that tremendous discipline in which the only possibility 
16 to meet the hour's duty, and leave all beyond with 
the unseen power that rules human destiny. It is the 
pretience of this mysterious power as the supreme actor 
in the drama^ which gives the deepest impressiveuess to 
that critical period of the nation^s life. The suspense 
and agony of the conflict lifted men int^o a sense of sub* 
liraer relations than they had felt in quiet days; and 
now we look hmk with wonder to see how a result woa 
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wrought put tranaGeailmg all homsn plan and csalciila^ 
tion; mmfy wiBdom or Mtj^ hflroism olr eowttr^idfl^ 
counting always as potoot faetorSj yet ai ia^ggBMMltotO 
an end which no homan ejre fojresaw. 

Among tile laflBOiicaa iMtdt stalied Xr. 
mind, there ia to'%t considered tlic effect of Ida Work ns- 
a daily editor, ite ceaseless activil;^ and itilEiiilu& 
One qualify^ wlliA ftiA ptesBiire developed in faim iraa 
an extreme rapidity of mental aetioB, He had been a 
slow boy, l>ut he beeame fnie of the swiftest of men. 
An editorial writer in the New York Tinm — evidently 
one of his old pupils — said after his death : His think- 
ing was like the working of a perfected machine. The 
apt conclusion came quickly, without groping or exterior 
suggestion. He waa not in the habit of iraidiag^tKU lie 
had read his exchanges before writing Ma Itadiiig arti- 
cles. He wrote, as he thought, with astonishing facility. 
If with his own pen, it flew over the page with a dread- 
ful disregard of legibility that tortured and impover- 
ished the unhappy compositor ; if by an amanuensis, he 
kept him at the stretch of his powers. But the literary 
excellence of his style was remarkable. The apt word, 
the terse, incisive phrase, and the sentence full of pres- 
ent meaning and later suggestion, were in his ready 
control.'' 

There grew the aptitude and desire for something 
always new. The constant freshness of the Bqmblican 
was one of its most marked qualities and strongest 
charms. The editor said to a friend : " It is no trouble 
to me that the paper contradicts itself. My business is 
to tell what seems to me the truth and the news to-day, 
and the same to-morrow. That is one of the paper's 
fascinations. It's a daily journal. I am not to live to 
be as old as Methusaleh, and brood in silence over a 
thing till, just before I die, I think I have it right!'' 
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He seemed almost to become weary of having the sun 
rise every tnoriiiDg in the East He was eonBtant always 
to his priiiciplesi, but he was so ready for a change of 
method that it put him in a degree outside of the sym- 
pathies of the mass of men who like to mov^e in channels 
and ruts- His judgment of political situations was some- 
what warped by his own impulse toward novelty. He 
was constantly looking for sueh a break-up and new crys- 
tallization as comes l>ut ouce or twice in a geoeration, 
He took part in one such grand re-formation, and assisted 
in the unsuccessful attempt at another j but he predicted 
them a great many times when they did not come* 

He was growing constantly in the power of condensed 
and telling espressiom The editorial of a (^oluotUj or a 
column and a half, grew less frequent and prominent. 
The pai*agi*aph was superseding it in the place of honor, 
ami the column of brief Note and Comment was get- 
ting always stronger and brighter, till it became the 
most chRriii*tcri8tic feature of the paper. The editor had 
a genius for pregnant and terse diction* Ho knew 
how to eondeuse an editorial into a paragraph, a para- 
graph into a two-line item, an item into a word. As he 
came to his full growth, hardly another hand in the 
profession etinaled his in shaping phrases which make 
H hole in the target " His epigrammatic senteneea went 
the round of the press. They snapped like a whip and 
sometimea cut like a knife* 

It is often difficult or impossible to distinguish with 
confidence the editorial writing of Mr. Bowles from that 
of his associates* They caught something of his style. 
He hjMl the masculine faculty of impregnating other 
minds." Some writing in the paper seems indieated as 
Mr. Hood's by a certain scholarly ease and grace; a 
finished style as of one who when he is writing his 
article is doing his day-s sole work, instead of having a 
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hundred other things to attend to; aod a pbUosophi 
qimlity which firnily grasps and idearly presents t 
central principle underlying the immediate questi<:pii, 
Thi^i iihilosophical habit grew with Mr. Bowks as yeat^ 
advanced, and the obligation to Mr. Hood which he so 
warmly expressed may have lain partly in this direction. 
Dr. Holland's distinctive contributioa to the li^pubHU 
mn was twofold. He was more a man of books than Im 
eoUeagne, and gave to the paper in its early years the 
difiCtiBsion of litf^rary topics which did much to broaden 
it beyond the field of politics and news. But he addr?d 
too a more novel and striking feature. It was said of 
him at the memorial service following hiB death : 

Dr* Holland wbs efsflentialiy a preacher. Ho was ordained 
by natural endowment, and by steady , enthusiaatio purpoae, to 
the minisjtry of moral guidance and inspiration. That voea* 
don hm hitherto been largely exercised by personal speech from 
pulpit or phitform, aiid larjErely throug-h the inatriimentaUtj'' of 
liie chureh* But his lit'0 fell at a time when a new en§:ine of 
influence is supplementing and in a degree gupplanting the old- 
While those who ipeak from the pulpit are glail to number 
their hearers by hundreds^ tlie daily editor counts his by tens 
of thousands. While the church is anxiously debating how it 
ean reaeh and hold the people^ every man looks on his door- 
itep for his moming paper lief ore he goes to Ms breakfast. 
The newipaper beyond any otlier ti^acber now comes home to 
m^^s bnmne^ and bosoms. The limitation upon that influ- 
ence is that it too often lacks that clearness and emphasis of 
moral purpose wliich has largely characterized the ministry of 
the pulpit. It was the especial distinction of Dr. Holland that 
he used the newspaper's power to serve the preacher's purpose^ 
He enlarged and ennobled the function of journaliam, by put^ 
ting it to a new and higher use. He showed that a newspaper 
might do Momething more than tell the news ; something be* 
sides dii*eui!(sing affairs at Washington ; somotliing more even 
than to act as gaido and jnilge in Uterature and art and pubhc 
alfairs. He used th** daily or the monthly journal to purify 
and sweeten the fountains of personal and family hfe. He 
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Spoke eontinually the word that should inspire youngr men to 
be pore, and women to be strong ; the word that shed poetry 
over tlie home life ; the word that threw on evejy interest the 
light of eooBcienee and the warmth of moral feeling.'' 



The innovation in which Dr. Holland was perhaps be- 
yond any other man the pioneer consisted not in using 
periodical publication for the moralist^s purpose, — sueh 
use is as old as the time of Addison, — but in successfully 
grafting that function upon the modern daily, and mak- 
ing religion compete Buecessfully there for men's atten- 
tion with the press and throng of other interests. He 
opened a noble field which has as yet been bnt scantily 
worked. Much of his edit^^rial writing had this quality^ 
but his eunspieuous success began when he wrote 
** Timothy Titeomb's Letters to Young People.'* He 
had pre\iouKly coutril)ut4>(i to the paper some series of 
letters on light social topics, and Mr. Bowles one day 
suggested that he should do something more of the same 
kind. " I thought at first/' said Dr, Holland, that I 
had written myself out, but without premeditation I 
made a dash at another line of subjectSj and wrote that 
forenoon the first of the * Timothy Titcomb Letters/'^ It 
shows how little expectation he had of attracting marked 
attention, that he borrowed a pen-name which had been 
used by Thackeray iu one of his minor writings. His 
un expected success was an illustration of Cn mi well's 
saying: ** A man never rises so high as when he knows 
not whither ho is goiug.^ The lettars were in three series^ 
the first addressed to young men, the next to young 
women, and the third Ui youtig married people. They 
were plain, familiar talks on the con d net of life, aimed 
neither too high nor too low for the aven^ge reader^ 
familiar in illustration, pervaded with practical and 
undogmatic Christianity. They met with instant and 
wide favor. When gathered into a book, they had a 
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Bald which at once gave Dr. HoUaDd rank with the 
most popular authors of the countiy* Many a man and 
woman to day remember them with gratitude* They 
were followed by other serials in a likeTein, which provs 
equally poptilaTj aud won for the EepubUcun a new hoi 
on public regard. 

These contributions^ of which the anthorship was soo 
known, gained for Dr. Holliind a personal reputation in 
conneetion with the paper which for a time rivaled tha 
of Mr* Bowles. Yet ha did not And in daily jonrualusm 
his most cougeuial field. After 1857, he gradnally di* 
verted his labors into lecturing and l)ook- writing, and 
his contributions to the RtfmbUmn ce^ed entirely about 
the year 1864. The culminatioiL of his career was as one 
of the founders and the editor-in-chief of Serihnrfu 
Monthly (uow The Century MmiazineJ. In his later yeaj^ 
sitting on a piazza overlooking the Hudson with a friend, 
he saidy pointing to the river, that his present life was to 
his earlier like the Hudson to the Connecticut. 

With the exception of the brief Tramlhr episode^ Mr. 
Bowles was from first to last identified heart and soul 
with the RepnhUean, It was his hand that shaped ite 
course^ and assimilated the elements of its strength. It 
is the course of national events on which the historian 
of a newspaper naturally dweUs most, and which was 
always the leading topic of the EepMimn. But the 
paper was continually seeking other and widening fields* 
BeligioBf social reform, literature^ nature, amusementSj 
personalities — it took them all as its province. In s 
little eountrj^ town it presented the amplest range of 
himian interests ; it was as broad and various as human- 
ity. It drew from many a worker who gave to it the 
best of his heart and brain. But it took its central 
inspiration and dietiuetive character from one many- 
sided and intensely vital man. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Pebsonal Relations, 

QAM BOWLESj^ as he was known to the EepuhUmn's 
iO readt^rs!, aud the "Sam Bowles" whom hk friendsi 
and a^^quaintances knew, were the mmc, yet different. In 
truth, if almoBt any one of us could be seen as his Lmage 
exists in the minds of different people, — if he eoidd be 
ieen BnccesBivcly m his wife sees him, m his children, 
his servaritSj his business associates, his enemies^ his 
iutimates, see hini,^ — the result would be a portrait gal- 
lery of many different p^jople, with sometimes not even 
a f aniily resemblance. 

All his readers recognised Mr, Bowle^s's iKiwer^ hut 
all by no means admired him. He gave frequent and 
wide ofTeuse, Th<*u|?liout the Coijnecticnt valley, the 
sentiment toward the paper was a strange mixture of 
admiration, pride, and hostility. Every one wanted to 
read it, and those who declared they did not, and stopped 
their paperi^, wero drawn back to read it again, even 
while they abused it. To those who had grown aeons- 
tomed to its well-flavored repast, it was a necessity. 
Any vigorous and outspoken paper, like any vigorous 
and outspoken man, will make enemies. The qualiiy in 
the Eepublicfin which roused most hostility was its free 
criticisms up^m institutions, partiew, and every person aud 
event of public concern. This freedom of judgment, 
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subject to XLO limitatioua save those o£ tmtbi the editor 
claimed aa liii xiglit, asserted as liii duly, and ^tvreiBed 
with a width Cif I9iigc and deftness of stroke ^vhir'h id- 
creased as thft years went on. There is nothing which 
almost any son so qukMy twiits as mufwrnilsto eriti* 
cisms upon himself, liis friendsj or thu institutions ho 
believes in. When t he c riticism is puhlici it has a ten* 
fold sharpi r sting, ^iMW^ras not m dsgr in wMeh 
Republican did not touch something f^r somebody with 
the thong of its whip. Its vocation was to make report 
and comm(!ti|oiL the whole course of events, and frequent 
blame was its necessity. If it had been as just as Omnia*, 
cience, it wottld still have given frequent offense. Be^ 
entirely human and falliblei it gave offsnsiv continually* 

By the mass of tim yayeir^ read^ i^mm^^imA^ ^ 
speaking quality Mt^rolmbly regarded' m 
characteristic of Mr. Bowles. But to his personal ac- 
quaintances he showed a side as different from this as 
May from January. Many of them saw and felt both 
sides by turns, but to some he was always May. 

From the earliest, his family affections were deep-seated 
and constant. His father's was one of those New Eng- 
land households in whose undemonstrative and outwardly 
meager life the domestic attachments strike tenacions 
root, like pine-trees in rocky soil. In later years his own 
family was the first object of his care and the center of 
his dearest affections. His chief aim in life was not to 
make for himself a career, a name, or a fortune, but to 
provide for the happiness of his wife and his children. His 
wife's aim in turn was to make their home above all else 
a resting-place for the husband. The habit and law of 
the house was that " Father's " rest was to be shielded 
and made comfortable. " I remember," says one of the 
children, — there were now two daughters and a son, — 
" how we used to be kept quiet through the early forenoon, 
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because Father was asleep, and how we were taught to 
look out for the first early delicacies of spring, to tempt 
his appetite. I reeolleet his late breakfast|— Mother 
roasting oysters for him at the grate, and we children 
standing arouod expecting some of the jiiicej like 
open-mouthed birds.^ It wm not in his nature to Ijo a 
mero passive recipient from any one, least of all from 
those he loved most. He charged himself with a close 
oversight of the welfare of wife and children* In his 
absences, however fnll of occupation he might be, his 
letters to his wife were as constant and devoted as any 
youthful loveHs, At home, his care for the various in* 
terests of the household was as vigilant as for the man- 
agement of the newspaper. To spend and be spcnt| iu 
every direction^ wm the law of his life* 

In some of the chapters of this biography, extracts 
from his domestic correspondence aie given with a good 
d@Al of freedom* It is impossible to do justice to the 
ptraiture without giving these gUmpsea of the rich- 
and sweetness of his household affections* Were it 
permissible to draw the portrait without any reserves, 
the fuller light would only bring out more distinctly the 
fineness of the traits. Browning says : 

**God be thanked, the meanest of his ereatnres 
Boasts two 8cnil -sides — one to face the world with — 
One to show a woman when he loves her*^ 

And the side which Mr, Bowles showed to the world 
ma<le no iiiselosure bo fine as the sweeter side he showed 
at home. Only in that intimacy were fully revealed 
the tenderness, the patience, the self -control which were 
in him. 

His sojourn in Boston during the Tramller experi- 
ment was a painf ul exile to him. Ue once said to a 
friend who was about to be marhed ; You are going 
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to live in Boaton. Kow you know I ouoe Hired there 
awhile,— if it fivhif^ — mA I wa» abouft the mmt 
wretched creature in that little city. Social life did aiA 
touch me anywhere, nor I it 1 want yoi^ fcfir my idee, 
to have an efB out tor Buch poor, forlorn oi^titrea M I 
was, — away fnmi wife» babies, everything that makes 
life sweet. Ttikt^ them in ; let them sit by your tiro, taOt 
about their hume, take np yovir ehildiiil — if you have 
any — and kiss them for thei c^wib I have walked 
through the streets in Boston, id Been families seated 
at their table, in the bright it^ and it seemed bs if 
I couldn't bear it. I wanted m ting the beU and aoyi 
'For heaven's sake take me in and eomfcnt me/ 
didn't I take letters of introduction f I didn't believe in 
them. I didi^'t niflh to be tibmul H^mi^ppk ^.^^ 
and wine,— mm "Wm my woA 'Mm ef«*y JF 
my name was in the paper, I would not speak of this 
if it were not to show you where you can tread in the 
path of the saints and do good." 

At home he went between his house and his office with 
hasty or with tired step ; tall, his head bent forward a 
little; with shaggy, projecting brows; luminous dark 
eyes, that noted everything, and seemed always to look 
straight to the heart of whatever they fixed on; and 
with passing words of direct, alert address. In the 
town — which grew from three thousand to thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants while he lived in it — he knew and 
was known by everybody. Outside of the town he 
had a circle of acquaintances which widened until it 
reached from England to the Pacific. His main recrea- 
tion was traveling, and wherever he traveled he found 
his chief interest in humanity. He would talk with 
every man upon his own subject, and get all that he 
could give. He was a master of that supreme secret 
of education, the art of listening. He listened so reeep- 
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tively and engagingly, and the contact of his mind was 
BO stimtilating, that pt^oplo as they talked with him were 
pnt at their very best. The characters thus opened to 
his eye woo from him a quick ami warm admiration for 
whatever was flne or lovable. Thus from an observer 
he grew to be a lover* 

In his newspaper he regarded himself as a puWii^ eensor, 
bound to render to every man his strict desert. In pri- 
vate life he welcomed to his aequaintanee every man who 
had any attractive or interesting trait. He was as chari- 
table and catholic in his personal relations as he was in 
his publie relations austere. The range of his taste was 
wide : people of high culturCj plain country folks, states- 
meOj backwoodsmen^ artists, aetorSj business men, liter- 
ary women, l)oys and girls, babies, — none came amiss 
to him, so they were geouine and human. He had his 
resontnfeTits and his quarrels, but a good lasting hatred 
he could keep up against nobody except a liar or a hum- 
hng. If, in any matter of public moment, he saw in a 
man a eingle fault, the EepitUican named and blamed it 
though the man might possess all the other vii-tues. In 
private life, if a man had one agrt»t»able merit, and only 
fme, Mr. Bowles would give him fellowship on the 
strength of that. In his newspaper ht^ wtis a judge on 
the bench ; out of it, and toward the same people, be was 
the most appreciative and tolerant of companions, 

Fr<»m the plain and unpoiiKhed bearing acquired 
through his early experiencea, he grew to have at his 
command a singularly winning manner. There was 
nothing about him of diffusive and cheap geniality, no 
stereot^'ped or meaningless smiles. He not infrequently 
carried himself with a slight reserve and dignity, 

Billy ,^ he said to one of his speeial friends, why don't 
people clap me on the shoulder, with a * How are you, 
old fellow/ as they do you Because," was the plain- 
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spekm aqswerj *^ym go ak»g wttk a look that fisj 

uneoiiscions haiutewt bdboffd to 1m dyspeptic turns mor& 
than to hk habUnal tnKftug^ and tiie womb wm quick 
to di8iq>pe«L He coidi ilmgr* mmm it m may 

and charmiDg inanB€r. An oeea^ional j^Mjlitical aesociala 
says: "^Wht^ in nciaiiging some |M>iot togelkfir, we 
would see fMaanainMl waft gv ing to be mtlier tMqiUa* 
some to mana^i^, he would mj^ *Send liini up to me*; 
and after a talk with him the man would go aw 
pleased wirb himrff and delighted to feel he was d 
Mr. BowlcM a fftvcr** In his risits to Washiugtiiii, 
pecially in the later jeafs after the war, he waa m goo$. 
terms with tr&ry one he met He wonid eMoavler mm^ 
eongressman whom b« had been femdiDf ui im y^pit^. 
and in half an honr woidd haro that man im friend and 
teUing him his secrets. He delighted to thns conciliate 
people whose friendship was of no earthly nse to him 
except for its own sake. This charming address came to 
be his spontaneous habit whenever he was free from 
the absorption of work and the depression of suffering 
nerves. He conquered hearts like a charming woman, 
and with a feminine sense of power and pleasure in his 
conquests. Nor did he lightly abandon them. 

To the world he was a great journalist, but to many a 
man and woman he was known as the truest and most 
generous of friends. Those whom he loved felt that his 
friendship was inspired by an appreciation of their in- 
most self ; that he saw what was best in them and ideal- 
ized it. Such recognition is in itself one of the dearest 
tributes and one of the strongest inspirations to excel- 
lence. His friends felt that they were worth much to 
him ; that he counted on them, depended on them, drew 
from their friendships the fullness of his life. 
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He had a great comuiaDd of the laDgiiage of affection ; 
his letters sometinies display a mastery of what Dr. John 
Brown caUs that language of love which only women, 
and Shakespeare, and Lnther, knew how to use," On 
lighter oceasions he could pay a compliment so charm- 
ingly that its grace pleased more than the tribute to 
sdfdom There was just » soft tang at the tip of hia 
tongue/ when he chose* But with his real frieuds he 
oftener used a pungent and piquant way of speech, never 
cloying them with sweetness* Where he felt at home be 
liked to exercise an entire freedom, and an off-hand 
hrnaqueness that had a laugh behind it. Said the mis- 
tress of a house in Springfield where he was a familiar 
visitor : He used to come in for a few moments, on his 
way back and forth between his home and his office, and 
would perhaps sit with both legs hanging over the arm 
of a chair, his hat low down over his eyes, and talk sarse 
as he calli^d it,'* Says another lady : I remcml>er how 
my acquaintance with an intimate friend began by his 
introducing us to each other on the street^ — * This is 

Lizzie R ^ and this is C W , one of the Rox- 

bury saints. You are going to be friends, — I ordain 
it^ — I predict it. Now don^t go looking each other over, 
but pitch in, and talk. Yes, of course/ — reading our 

glances with his quick eyes — ' Lizzie R is orthodox, 

and yon are a kind of come-onter, but you will like each 
other for all that, — better for that.' " 

In his friendship he was very free from egotism. He 
sought to converse on his friends* subjects rath^^r thau 
his own. Closely wedded as he was to the Eepuhlicanf 
he l^ft it behind him when he t^dked with his intimates, 
nnhvss they turned the conversation that way. With 
some of them he scarcely ever discussed it ; there were 
some who even disliked the paper. This was the senti- 
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mmii of OIK* nmu who knew the editor through twen 
ftvo yeiirH, whose home was his frequent resort^ aud w 
ttttid ytm'H afisr his dmth ^ " The two great losses of mj 
liff^ huvt> li**eri my father and Sam Bowles." Yet tldM 
mtm itiiiu, u New Eni^hinder, stanch and stiff in all im 
ootivietions and prejudice!^, said at the same time, •* I 
m^vt'v liked his paper. I wa.s an old Whig, and after the 
UepuhUmH Mi the Whigs it was always ready to de- 
nounce thorn. Its course on many subjects was distaste- 
ful \a\ me. I pitched into him so sharply about the 
paper Mometiines that at last my wife cautioned me to 
»top or 1 should endanger our friendship. But Sam 
Bowles was to me like a brother. I disciissed with him 
tlie niofe^t iiitiniatt? and personal affairs of my life." Said 
another lifcdon^ friend, an active man of affairs, **I 
loved him as 1 never loved any other man, — as I never 
Btipposed I could love," 

Il^niry I J, Dawes, in a private letter written some time 
after his death, speaks thus of their early intercourse ; 

" Wien I finut knew hini, he and I were both yonng^, and in 
our re»ptK^tivo spheres ardent aud ambitions. Wo were never 
tirod of till kin (J together over our rei?peetive callings, aome- 
timrs visionary in our notions, but always sincere* Notwith- 
standuig his UHiml huoyaney of spirit and courage, I have 
known acioasion» when he was ready to give np, when he would 
be just as fur over on the dark side, and everything' and every- 
iKidy s«*tnncd to go wrong. He would come out of these moods, 
however, as the sim eomes out of a cloudy and light up evety 
idea with the brilliancy of Ms conceptions. In those days he 
used to come up and see me very often [at Korth Adams], and 
on those occasions he seemed to me to he as entertaining and 
faseiaating as at any other period in liis hfe. His p&esion for 
news, and for currents of thought, which has ever been the 
distmguisMng cbaraetedstic of the litptxhlican^ was among the 
earliest developmemts ef his character. Ho would go ev«?y- 
where, he would write eveiywheroy and he would ask everybody 
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everythmg^ in order to be the first to get sight or fiotmd or 
sign of something new. Then he would sit down and talk over 
nmtters of personal interest in one-s private afiEaiis, just as if 
he had nothing else to think of. I never knew a man who 
knew him who wooldn^t rather have him at hiB table than any 
other man in the world." 

Intercourse with him had always the charm of keen 
vitality. There was never an empty word or a dull mo- 
ment He gave the kind of stimulus which, instt^ad of 
fatiguing, refreshes and cheers. By his nneeaging men- 
tal aotivity he wore himself outj for the last twenty 
y^ars of his life hie nerves and stomach were in chronic 
rebellion j heavy clouds, of dyspepsia, sciatiGa, sleepless- 
ness, exhaustion, came often and staid long. It was 
im|>ossible that the shadow of these clouds should not 
"^metimes tinge his int*?rcourse with those about him, 
ftnd the edge of his suffering sometimes wound others. 
But whatever was felt of this fell almost entirely on 
those who were associated with him in work or business. 
Outside of the paper and its concerns, be maintaiutd 
habitttidly a wonderful kindness and good cheer* Over- 
worked as he was, other overworked people found rest 
and refreshment in him. No man under like pressure 
ever " burned his own smoke " more bravely and surecss- 
fully* His easy talk, with its shrewd comments and 
quick wit, his sengitivencss to nature and humanity^ 
his unexacting cordiality, his strength and delicacVj 
were to a tired brain as restorative as sunshiue. A 
woman who sometimes visited in his family, a teacher 
and writer, said i " I used sometimes to go there when 1 
was so jaded I f^^lt as if I could never write anything 
again i and after a day or two I would come away 
restadf all reatiy to write an eesaj or two, — not so 
much from auything he said as from the vital impulse 
he gave."^ 
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He exennaed towarrt hi.s friends a considerate gen 
oftity. Ho did not wiiit for help to be askeclT but planned 
and offered it an^ought, in counsel and in deed. He had 
nomvi fritnidft w^ho kept a school in Springfield, and 
onfi day otmiing to theiii^ he said : ** I liave learned that 
Mr, is to give up his scbooP^ (a rival of theirg) 
** nt tht^ t'tid iif the year* That will give you a new op- 
portniiity, iumI you must meet it half-wajy* — and then 
went on to «u|if^eBt changes and enlargementSj planned 
ixn wisely m kindly* A woman, worn to exhaustion and 
illnesB liy the hardest and best of work as a teacher, was 
taken by him and his wife int4> their home, nursed and 
eheered, until after several weeks she went home reno- 
vatetL His life was full of sueli acts. He learned that 
an (4d friend w*is embarrassed in his business, and going 
to him said, 1 know you are in diffieiiltieSj — ^uow, I can 
iilford U\ lio for you so much," naming a sum, "and I 
want you t** tnke tuy help.** 8ueh help he gave repeatedly 
even men who were not his near friends. To young 
men especially he was generous in lending his indorse- 
ment ou their notes* He wm ingenious and fertile in 
benevolence to bii:* frieuds, and aided them with an un- 
obtrusiveness and grace which sweetened the gift 

All old ties and old associations were dear to him. He 
loved the familiar localities, and whatever recalled the 
early ways* " When I go by your house," he smd to a 
woman, ^* I always stop to lean over ytmr fence and take 
a goi>d look at your sarse-garden, — ynu've got the only 
old-time ^arse-garden in Springfield The town itself, 
its varied loveliness of view, the river, the guardian 
hills, all had a hold on his affection that tighteued as 
years went by. 

Of the men who had relations with him both as m 
friend and in the conduct of kis newspaper, almost all 
agree in saying, "There were two men in him; one 
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groclons, charming, delightful, — the other hard and 
severe^'' The existe^nce of two opposite Datures in one 
man need not appear strange to any self-observant per- 
son, who may have found in himaelf twenty different 
selves^ resolving themselves on the whole into two ; and 
may have found it to be the chief and proper business of 
his life to bring one of these two selves into due ast?end- 
ency over the other. In Mr. Bowles's case, the contrast 
between his different sides had the vividness which be- 
longed to hiB whole nature, so that it impressed men as 
something unique. His faults lay almost wholly on tlie 
side of self-will and pride. He was by nature mast^^r- 
ful — fond of having hia own way and the first place. 
His life as a journalist iu some respects confirmed that 
disposi tion. The EepubUmii^s attitude of entire indi'pend- 
euce sometimes ran into excess and caprice. It was 
never servile, but it was sometimes arrogant* In the in- 
ternal adminii>tration of the paper, Mr, Bowles was, and 
always woidd be, master and chief | and the man has 
seldom lived in whom absolute mastery did not breed 
something of despotism. Among his business assoetates 
and subordinates he was like a captain on his quarter- 
deck* As soon as be entered his office, his whole frame 
asemed to grow tense; his orders were directly and 
briefly spoken ; his mere presence kipt tlie whokv staff 
up to concert piteh* His genial ease of manner was laid 
aside as a man throws off bis dressing-gown to take hold 
of work* He did not indulge in scolding^ — a word or 
look was enough* The men who worked under him 
felt admiration^ loyalty, and a touch of fear. While 
work was g*3ing on they were to him like i)arts of the 
groat engine he was driving, and he urged them as 
remorselessly as he did himselt He always meant to 
be just, but he had a strong feeling that the MepHbli- 
can was his creation and possessioUi and within its 
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sphere he recognized no mm-B claims as on an eq 
with hia own* 

When his personal friends received public critieiBfii 
from the ReptiMicanj it was not in human nature that 
they should not frequently resent it. Bnt^ besides the 
plea of public duty, Mr, Bowles was apt to assert in his 
defense a distinction which nobody recognized but him- 
»i4fj — that he was not to be held responsible in his private 
capacity for the paper's utterances. No journalist ever 
identified himnelf more closely with his paper; yet, when 
a frif^nd complained of commimtsin itscolnmns, he would 
aUHwer, ** The Rtpuhiiemi is one thing and Saui Bowles ia 
another, and you niustn^t identify them." This^ as th© 
aggrieved person perfectly knew, was a distinction with* 
out a difiFerence» Once engaged in combat, too, he always 
became aggressive and struck hard* The Eepubli^un 
will not be put on the defensive ! " he used to say — " We 
shall mrry the war into Africa." Ho, a public retort 
from a man who felt himself aggrieved often drew out a 
severer attack, and it was when thus provoked that the 
EepubHcan said its most unjust things. When the 
quarrel was over, Mr* Bowles was quick to forget and 
ignore it — it became to Mm as though it had not been* 
He wa8 too proud |o make open amends, but his resent* 
ment quickly died away, his old friendliness returned, and 
h© looked for equal readiness on the other side to forgive 
and forget. It was frequently an unreasonable exjiecta- 
tiou. Most memories are as tenacious of an injury as a 
kindness^ An injury from a friend seldom heals per- 
fectly without some open word of reparation or regret. 
So, in a long sueceesiou of controversies, — controversies 
which in their public aspect were often the Bepuhlican^s 
best contributions to the common good, — many a private 
hurt was given, of whic^h the memory rankled in him 
who received it \ and from some close friendships a bloom 
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wm lirnshed which never quite caine back. This was 
a deep pain to him. And if he gave some wounds 
whose sears did not heal^ it must he said that the 
wounds he received — and no man ^ot more haj^ 
thrusts — were wont to heal quickly and kindly. If he 
was loath to express regret or reparation^ neither did he 
exaet it from others* To any overtures of reconciiiatioa 
he made prompt and winning re&ponse. " The pleasant- 
est man to muke up mth that I ever knew,^ said a lif eJong 
aeqtiaintance. Such collisions as he had with hia friends 
and ai^quaintJtnees were alroo^st always connected in some 
sort with the Republican. In the conduct of the paper^ 
he meant to have his own way. Its success was the 
object of liis life ; its character he prized dearly as his 
own ; its independence was his glory. Hardly even for 
friendship's sake would be permit it to swerve a hair's- 
breiulth from its^ wonted course. To make an explicit 
correction, or to withhold a piece c»f news which he 
thought the public entitled to, was a great and rare favor, 
A friend relates one such experieuco mth him. A man 
here g(Jt into a disreputable scrai»e, and many people 
knew i% but the ptipens hadn't got hold *jf it. His wife 
was a good woman, and I wanted to spar© her the dis- 
grace of having it all spread >>ef ore the w<»rld. So I went 
to Mr. BowleSj audt seeing he knew nothing of the stoi^^, 
I gave it all to him. * Thank yon/ said he, * yon have 
given me a valuable bit of news; we'll use it at onea' 
8aid I, * I don't want you print it/ We argued a 
while, but it did no good* At last 1 got up from my 
seat and said, ' Mr. Bowles, suppose your daughter had 
married, and her husband tunit^d out a scoundrelj and it 
proposed to spread it all out before the whole conn- 
— how would you feelf *' He gave me one of his 
infernal looks, black as a thunder- cloudy and said nothing 
for half a minute ; then he said, * Well, if the other papem 
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will say nothing, we will say nothiag,' So it was kept 
quiet. After that Fd have gone through a block of 
burning buildings for him ! " 

He a man who could unite an entire and life-long 
loyalty to one woman, the partner of his life, the mother 
of his children J and the mistress of his home, with 
intimate and mutually helpful friendships with other 
women. People often said of him that he was irreverent, 
but no one who knew him ever ebargred Mm with irrev- 
erence toward womanhood. He honored good women, 
he learned of them, and he used to say that the best 
wisdom and inspiration of his life had come through 
them. His attitude toward them in personal inter- 
eotufsa was manly and delicate. In the homage be paid, 
there was nothing of perilous sentimentj no philandering 
or flirtation. He met them with ehivalroufi appreciation 
of what was womanly, and on a footing of entire equality. 
His closest intimacies were with woaien of a characteri&- 
tic New England type. There is in that section a elaos 
of such who inherit a fine intellect, an iiBsparing con- 
science, and a sensitive nei^ous organiEation j whose 
minds have a natural bout toward the problems of the 
soul and the universe ; whose energies^, lacking the outlet 
which business and public affairs give to their Itrothers, 
are constantly turned back upon the interior Uf©, and 
who are at once stimulated and limited by a social 
environment which is serious, virtuous, and deficient in 
gayety and amusement. There is naturally developed in 
them high mental power, and almost morbid conscien- 
tiousness, whik', especially in the many cases where they 
remain unmarried, the fervor and charm of womanhood 
arc refined and sublimated from personal objects and 
devTKted to abstractions and ideals. They are platonic 
in their attachments, and speculative in their religion ; 
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intense ratber than tender, and not bo much aoothing 
as stiniulatiug. By the influence of such women Mr. 
Bowles's later life was colored — Ms ^iews were broad- 
ened^ his thoughts reftned^ his friendships exercised in 
offices of helpfulness and sympathy- By their acquaint- 
ance he was educated to a conviction of the entire equrtl* 
ity of the feminine with the masculine mind, and its claim 
to an equal plaee in shaping the public and private life of 
the community, as well as its need of larger outlet and 
freer scope than society had hithertrO assigned to it. 

Among the strongest shaping influences of his life 
were those of the men and women mth whom he came 
into intimacy. The formation of these friendships was 
among the chief epochs of his histor}\ He owed to them 
something like that which the Mississippi owes to the 
Alissouri, the Ohio, and all the streams that swell its 
waters from their early obscurity to an imperial flood. 
He was indebted less than most intellectual mm to 
hooks. Newspapers were his chief literary food; and 
newspapers^ with aU they teach, teach but little of the 
heights and depths of humanity, and hint but scantily 
at its sublimity and tenderness. These higher lessons 
he learned by what was wrought out in him as he man* 
fully did his work and Ixire his burden, and in no small 
degree from the human souls which opened their wealth 
to his insight and sympathy. 

He gave his friends of his verj^ best in thought and 
laltor, but al.jove all other gifts was con tat* t with his own 
vital, fructifying personality. All analysis will seem 
cold an<l all praise meager to those who knew and loved 
him best. Their common sentiment toward htm ivas 
expressed by one who wrote, **Not to see you some- 
times, not t^i hear from ynu, is a kind of eclipse." There 
were not a few whose feeling was akin to that expressed 
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by a MaeBaolmsel^ jtic^ now deadi who wrote to 
after p ^tiioal iUn^lH f 

As^^leiMFW beiftfir Any oiw elee, ^ 
have gone over the dam froTii s^heer depresiiioii, but f* »r my wife 
and tbe oheerfid worda of Lull' n doztri frieads, of whom I put 
your name first on the list God bk-is.s you for that, Sam Bowles! 

Now, 1 doii^t tbmk ytm hem ^mitted mopj mm in tiie iSe- 

jmb/imt^ (Ifaii was ki 1873^ « ^psp«* liad bmi^ m 
itself wrath and taribolitiDn hy its pport of Gieel«y), " Tliari 
is the same old tone to yont" inq^er, always on the «id© of tionor 
and h on* 'Sty, and 1 sUitid by yon even in your mi^lcee^ if they 
are nustakea^ But you may perpetrate what yon plsam 
now in dooiSiaday, in iiw nAnma ui yomr paper^-^yoii 
never tfialEie me feel you are any lythsr thaa tha UimI ^xti^ 



lar appraeia%ll.«a;l|gMnf^ 

else could.'* ^ ^ - ^ 




CHAPTER XX, 



The Deed Scott Decision,— The Lecsomfton 
Constitution. 

IT was nnder Buchanan's adtiihiiRtration that the tide 
turned decisively against slavery. His election was 
its laet victory. He was oleeted by an idliaiioe of three 
powerfc5» — the glaveholdiug inton^jit, the Northern Demo- 
cratic party, and those Nortliern conser\*atives who 
dreaded a seetional aad aggressive tendency in the Be- 
publicans. His inauguration was ck>8ely followed by a 
decision of the DcmiK*riitic Hupretnti Court which was a 
shock to all real conservatives. His Administration gave 
countenance to such usnrpation in Kansas that a revolt 
was provoked among Northern Democrats. Then John 
Brown's attack on Harper^s Ferry ftUed the South with 
fmrs of Niirthcrn invasion and negro insurrection. This 
was the logic of events which nnit^^^d the North, and by 
its vote chose a Republican president^ and led the Houth 
to leave the Union in which it had lost the mastery. 

President Bnchanan*s inaugural, on the fourth of 
March, affirmed the right of the people of a teiTitoiy 
tu df^t^^nninc their institutions; hut as to whether that 
right wiis to be exercised pri<jr U> their action in organis- 
ing a state government, — ^the only real point of con- 
troversy, — he referred deferentiaJly to the arbitrament 
of the Supreme Courti On the sixth of March the 
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were held when the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution were adopted^ they being 
regarded at that time, said the chief-justice, **as so far 
inferior that they had no rights whieh the white? man 
was Ijound to respect"; s« that there could have been 
no intent to include them iu the aU men " of the Decla- 
rationj and simUar phraseology, Tlie unconstitutionality 
of the Missouri compromise was maintained by an argn- 
ment which was thus tersely summed up by Lincoln t 
Tbc CV>ustitution of the United States forbids Congress 
to deprive a man of his property without due process of 
law } the right of property in slaves ia distinctly implied 
in the Constitution ; therefore, if Congress shall under- 
take to say that a man^s slave is no longer a slave when he 
cross<*s a certain line into a territory^ that is equivalent 
to depri%"ing him of his property without trial or verdict* 
The whole dispute as to slavery under the Constitiition 
is involved in this statement of the master's claim, ad- 
mitted thus by the Supreme Court. Once granted that 
a man's slave was absolutely Ms property, — as much so 
aa his horse, — and his right to take him into the national 
territ<>ry, just m he might take his horse, was indispu- 
table. That a slave was in this abstdute sense his prop- 
erty, was, to the slave-holder's mind, a fact beyoud denial 
or doubt. The answer was, that a slave was property 
only hy the creation of local law, and that when a slave- 
holder took his human chattel into a territory^ he did 
not carry with him that state law by which alone, in 
exception to the general usage of mankind, property 
in man was reeogniEed, As to the other main point of 
the deeisioQ, that negroes wei*e incapable of Aiuerican 
citizenship because that incapacity existed at the era of 
Oonstitntion, Justice Curtis poitited out that at that 
riod free negroes had the right of suffrage iu five of 
the thirteen states* 
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manityj but agrainst the traditions and spirit of judicial 
procedure. The authority of tlie Court wae invoked by 
a trick which removed the mooted questions from the 
areua of legislative and popular debate, where the people 
were giving judgment against slavery. The weakness of 
the decision, from a purely legal standpoint, was thus 
eharaet^ri^ed by the Republican (March 18} : 

Tbere was but one questian before the Court, and that was 
a queation eoneemiug its own jurifidiction in tbe caf*e. In fact, 
the Court gave no judgment and simply dismissed the ease foi* 
want of jurisdiction. , . * There is probably no rule in law 
more firmly egtabUahod and widclj^ recognized^ than that the 
opinion of any eourt, touching any question outside of that be- 
fore it, ifl of no binding force whatever. The quest ion before 
the Court was whether it had any juri&iietion in the case.. It 
decided th«t it had not. Everything beyond thl? uttered by 
the Court is just as binding as if it was uttered by a Southern 
debating elnb, and no more, It undoubtedly ahows how the 
C'Ourt will decide in cases involving the questions which it 
argues, and this gives its extm- judicial opinions their only power 
&nd signitieance.^^ 

Those quotations illustrate the general temper of the 
free states. The New York legislatare promptly enacted 
that neither color nor Africiin descent shall disqualify 
frcrni citizenship ; that every slave brought by his master 
into the state becomes free ; and that any attempt to re- 
tain such perso!is as slaves shall be puuished by from 
two to ten years' imprisonment. It passed a rescdution 
declaring that the Supreme Court has lost the coofidein^e 
and respect of the people. A year later, Seward said in 
the Senate : ** The people of the United States never can 
mnd never will accept principles so nnconstitutional, 
BO abhorrent* Never, never! Let the Court recede. 
Whether it recede or not, we shall reorganize the Court., 
ftnd tbus reform its poll tieal sentiment and praetiees and 
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bring them \n hamoiij wltli tilie Coaetitatioti, and witli 
the laws of Natnm* Lmoola said Quincy in 1858 
that while tfa« BnpubUoau partij did not propose to 
dare that I>f^ Soott iras a free man, they did not beii 
the Gourf 8 di'iMHiou was a polit ical rule bindinff tlie votei^ 
Congress, or the Ftm&mti and they intended m Gssgm- 
ing it as to hwm it rerfrsed tf poaaible, and a naw jtidie^ 
rule establisUt il nu \]\t^ suhjeet 

President Uuchuiiiui Burroimdi 1 himself with ao&bmet 
as niuoh identiflod with Bofiilimi mteraets m bis prede- 
oessor^s. Its inoni Kits wara Lewis Cass, Isaac Toueey, iiu*\ 
Jeremiah IS. Black, froi^ Hm Kortiii and Howell Cobb, 
Jacob Thompnoa, Amrm V. Bfowii| atid Joto B. Floyd, 
from the So n 1 1 u 1 1 o w as a v i * ry w t vi k 1 1 1 a n . d < \^ poti c, but 
without thu aJdll to rul^ j arbitrary when he should have 
been tolenit^ andfBMtt&i IVfefitt 1« OxmM ^^^mi^ 
firm. He suuLr^it to enforce a rijrid party discipline^ and 
to that end mtuy fiwst n^^^ of all the weapons of patron- 
age; but he iiail hmI llii^ brciult h or tact to liiirmooizo hiA^ 
pjirty, nor the strength to keep his own pledges. He 
held a strongly Southern view of the Constitution, and 
lent himself to an unscrupulous scheme to make Kansas 
a slave state. He had no sympathy with the disunion- 
ists, but he was utterly powerless to check their intrigaes. 
He was the luckless mariner who opened the bags of 
iEoluSy and the storms which issued drove the ship far 
over seas. 

Governor Geary had done his best to promote justice 
in Kansas, but found himself abandoned by President 
Pierce, and resigned just as the new Administration came 
in. For his successor, Mr. Buchanan selected Robert J. 
Walker, of Mississippi, a man of character and ability. 
Walker was very unwilling to take the place, for it had 
been the political ruin of every man who had held it. But 
the President gave him the strongest assurances that he 
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should be supported in giving the Kansas people a per- 
fectly fair opportrmity tu urgaiii2e their own institutions. 
Thus fortified^ Walker went to Kansas. The usurping 
legislattire bad provided for the election of a convention 
to form a state constitution. The delegates were to be 
appointed upon the basis of a census, which the legisla- 
ture intrusted to certain county officials. In many of 
the counties the free state party dbowned altogether 
the esistinyf territorial organization, and kept the form 
of a stato govcratncnt^ under a constitution framed by 
themselves at Topeka, so that there were no officials 
recognized as competent to take the census. For the 
approaiihing convention, no voters were registered and no 
representation allotted in fifteen out of the thirty-four 
eonnties ; thus half the territory was disfranchised, and a 
predominance was given to the districts which lay con- 
veniently for an invasion from Missouri This confirmed 
the disposition of the free^state party to keep wholly 
aloof from all proceedings Instituted by the territorial 
legislatm'e. The new governor did his utmost to itiduoe 
them to take part in the coming election, but as he was 
powerless to change the apportionment, his appeals were 
unheeded. The convention was elected by a very small 
vote, and postponed its action for a time. In the interval 
came the election of a new territorial legislature* WaU 
ker's api>eals and assurances to the free-state men 
began to take effect. Senator Wilson had visited Kansas 
and counseled with the leaders, and given them the^ 
shrewd advice of a practical politician, — to take part in 
the legislative election, trusting to their overwhelming 
numbers even under the nnfair apportionment ; and t<i 
get hold of the working machinery of government, 
rather than stand too long on theory and punctilio* 
Most of them finally followed this course, and in Octo- 
ber, at a peacefnl and undisputed election, in which both 
Vou 1,-15 
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of two te otried %oA ^otmi of 4a lq{iilitai& 

But the &mts of ihm rktory wer^ ^rmt^^bed «t IVvna 
the QxM fmiMl^ft ptan vitk d«fm IwMW^A 
return «^ iMi fir ^rfA Iks MM of UM pttMlli] 

copied, ass it mm*^ nat, in alphabetical order froni a 

was sent in trm WtOm Oem^. ^Ctm two WimSA wH 

transfer^ ] 'he balatie^ of power in the legiBlatinit^ 
Both thfese retuna were rejeetal bj OoTemor Walker* ^ 

Chief-jn.^ttce CUo^a creature of the AdnaiiiAnitioiti 
like his prediumimg Iieeompte, — hut the goranor dia* 
owned hia jiniadMtot til 9m premists. Fram thia tima 
the AdiaiaiaigrtiWi ^l | |Wil li 

governor* ^ 

The convention met at Lecompton and drew up a 
constitution^ in which was one section aflBrming that the 
ownership of slaves was a right of property, higher than 
any constitution, and inviolable ; and forbidding legisla- 
tion hostile to such ownership. Among the other pro- 
visions, one forbade the residence of free negroea in the 
state, and another prohibited any amendment of the 
constitution before 1864. The convention ordered that 
a vote of the people should be taken, not on the accept- 
ance or rejection of the constitution, but as between 
"constitution with slavery'' and "constitution without 
slavery.'' Except this single section, the whole oi^anic 
law of the new state was assumed as ftxed and beyond 
amendment for six years, by the convention itself — a 
body whose authority most of the people disowned, and 
in whose election only a small minority had taken part. 
The free-state men refused to sanction this proceeding 
by taking any part in the vote on the slavery clause. 
They staid away from the polls, so that, practically 
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without opposition, the slavery clause was fixed in the 
Lecumpton coutftitution. 

The AdmiDistratioD dow beot all its energies to obtain 
the admission of the state by Congress, under that c»oii- 
stitutiun. Already discontent was finding loud voiee 
within the party. Strong appeals were made to the 
President^ by men like Forney, — to whom probably, 
beyond any one else, he owed the decisive vote of Penn- 
qrlvatiiii, — not to make Lecompton the test of jmi'ty 
fidelity. But Buehaiian was obstinate, misled by the 
flatteries of ofliee-holdera and office-seekers, and wholly 
committed to the effort to make Kansas a slave state. 
In December he forced Walker into redgnatioii, but 
the governor, in an indignant letter, eitjiosed the Pres- 
ident's treachery to him^ narrated his own p<*liey of 
recom^ilement and justiet% and declared that insurrec- 
tion and civil war, eattending, he feared, tlii*oughont the 
country, were ah>ne prevented by the course pursued by 
him; and the whole people, abandoning revolutionary 
violence^ were induced by him to go for the first time 
into a general and peaceful election.^^ 

It was amid the rising of these angry clouds, toward 
the end of 1857, that Mr, Bowles took again the laboring 
oar in the EepHhliraH, Congress was just assembling, 
with a Democratic majority in both Houses. The situa- 
tion was perilous. While the struggle was going on in 
CongTess^ February 8, 1858, the RejmbUtan^ never an 
alarmist^ said: It seems to us that the issue of civil 
war is involved in the questions which now agitate the 
countiy The course of wrong, it continues, has gone 
on step by step, till forcible resistance seoms neiir at 
hand. All these operations are like the demonstrations 
of a problem in Euclid, A moral certainty i^ made of 
as stern and unrelenting stuff as a mathematical; and 
so truly as this Lecomptoo eunstitution is attempted to 
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be forced on the people of Kansas, and the people of 
Eansa^^ driveo to the wall^ retain their tnaabood, will 
there be a civil war, for which alone the AdministratioD 
will be responsible,^ 

Either from such an issue, or from the political sttb- 
ju^tion of Kansas, the only resource lay in a division 
of the Democratic part>% When Confess met, it wa^ 
known that Douglas was hostile to the Lecompton 
scheme^ and might even break with the Administration 
upon the question. " Mr. Douglas," said the MepuMican^ 
December 1, 185?, ** better than any other man, now 
stands in a position to dispose of the Kansas question at 
once and forever ; while in doing so, he would go far to- 
ward installing himself in the confidence and respect of 
the eountryj without regard to party. He has heretofore 
turned toward the public his demagogue side j he has 
now but to show some of the qualities of the statesnian, 
to be useful alike to the country and himself.'' 

When a few days later the President in his message 
declared unreservedly in favor of the Lecompton schem* 
the Republieun said that he had lost the golden chance 
for leading the party to throw off the yoke of the South- 
em extremists, and the opportunity of the future lay 
again with the Republicans, 

** But to occupy thia poaitiou they must open wide their 
doors, accept new leaders, and cea^ leveling the Philadelphia 
platform, revolver* like, at everj^body who seeks admission into 
tlieir ranks, Th^y must make it easy for old opponents to join 
them. Mr. Buchanan's assumption of the quarrels and ra»eali- 
ties of Fernando Wood has already given them New York City. 
Forney can transfer to them Pennsylvania, Douglas holds out 
niinois and Indiana. Blair hasMisgonri already ; BeU can give 
them TetmBasee, and mayhap Breekinndge wOl offer Kentucky, 
and Wise, VfiKtnia, while Kenneth Raynor is eager in trfiu&fer 
North Carolina, and New Orleaufi's attachment to the Union 
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will surely give them Louiskmai. The Administration, in 
OTuitting its golden opportunity, has thrust another before 
it© opponents. Will they rival its stupidity or profit by its 
blunder 1 ^' 

Such a programme was very characteristic of Mr* 
Bowlesj — critical of associates, hospitable to opponents, 
impatient of party lines, and eager for new combinations- 
But the central figure in the kaleidoscopic picture — 
Douglas as a Republican leader — was at this time at- 
tracting many of the wise men of the party, Douglas 
took issue with the Administration on the Lecompton 
question, and carried with him enough followers to 
rendi^r the battle in Congress a doubtful one up to the 
very end. Meantime, very friendly relations were estab- 
lishedj though no open alliaucej l>etween him and the 
Eepublican leaders at Washington, In truth, Douglas 
was a coarse-grained, self-seeking man, to whom polities 
was merely a game of personal advanceraeut. lie had 
for many years been subservient to the Southern interest; 
he had proposed the repeal of the Missouri compromise^ 
and had sustained the usurping Kansas legislature, and 
the whole course of slavery propagandism in the terri- 
tory, until the refusal to submit the constitution to a 
vote of the people. Pt^r him to assent to this last out- 
rage would httve been a self-confessed abandonment of 
every vestige of that popular sovereignty which had 
been his whole stock in trade before the Northern 
people* He saw that the tide was turning at the North, 
and hb place io the Senate depended upon a reelee- 
tion in the foEowing yean In the winter of 1857-8 he 
opposed the Administration upon its leading measure, 
and induced such party chiefs as Wilson, Colfax, and 
Burlingame, and such editors as Gn^eley and Bowles, to 
warmly favor his return to the Senate unopposed by the 
Republicans. 
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The struggle in Coagreis ww long and fihftrp^ Fin»l^ 
the Senate wied to ttdmit Kiiinis undeir tlm tMotnplaB 

constitution. Beiiat<*r Crittcntlc'ii, <if Kentiieky, flleolid 
as an Ameriisaii^ and one of the beit repr^aeatlllivM of 
the modeittfo BontlMrti mB[&mm% hmi fMpMed m Wt^ 
submitting thi* ctnistitvitioi} Ui a (lire<'t vote *"^f the 
people, its acceptatiee to lowed by immediaUf sd- 

mission, or Um i^eatbsi li^ lioice of a imw eonstits- 
tional eonv**ntioiK Tliia l Eeated in the S^aate, was 

in substance passed by 1m» i^e, the BepuMieanH and 
their friends supportmg it ^ i»otiiiiiitto0^ ^ me^imtM 
was appointed ; for a while f^nrh Xlfiu^r^ insisted on its 
own measure^; iiually the cuiinyittee reported a ^i^iugiilar 
compromise. Mr. £t)gligbj of ] idiana^ who had bitheito 
been a leader among the Douglas Demoer&tsin1^9<IPMl 
was the author of this measure, which waa knowi|:gi||^^j| 
"English biir^; nm\ it was aeeepted by the ' T iifhili||ii J 
tion party, as the best they could get; while enough 
Anti-Lecompton men supported it to secure its passage 
through both Houses, — Douglas and a part of his allies 
uniting with the Republicans in opposing it. Its pur- 
port was the submission of the entire constitution to a 
vote of the people; if they accepted it Kansas was to 
immediately become a state, and to receive an immense 
land grant from the general government ; while if they 
rejeeted it, the territory was not to become a state till 
it had the full population requisite for a representative 
in the House, — 93,340, — and no land grant was offered. 
It is, said the Republican (April 22), 

*^ An attempt to drive the people of the territory into assum- 
ing for themselves what the Administration has failed to force 
upon thom ; and the hopes of its success with them are based 
on the supposition that a majority of the voters oare more 
for getting into the Union, and fingering the rich grants of 
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nd offered as a bribe, than they do for their own oonsistencf, 
honor, and inherent right to fashion their own i[istitation&^ 

The English bill was in appearance a lame and illogical 
Gonclasion to a great controversy. But, siibstautially, it 
was a half-retreat from the four years' struggle to make 
Kansas a slave state. The election under the bill a few 
months later was tlie md of the contest* The Lecomp- 
ton constitution was defeated by a heavy majority. The 
destiny of the state was too obvious to be longer resisted, 
and Kansas ceased to be a battle-ground* A new eonati- 
tntion was framed at Wyandotte, ratified by the people^ 
and the final admission of the state — delayed by a suUem 
Democrstie opposition — was effected when the dep^ure 
of the seceding Southern members left the Republicans 
with a majority in the Senate, as well as in the Hiinee, 
in the winter of 186C^'6l, The effort to make it a slave 
state had resulted in making it not only free, but the 
most tenaciously Republican state in the Union. 
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i^voU which in its effect had turned the scales in favor 
of free Kansas. The argument of policy was stated 
by the EepuhUcmi, June 19, 1858^ in reply to a corre* 
spondent who pointed out with much force that Douglas 
was the same man who had given leadership, support, 
or couuivance to every aggression of the slave power 
up to the preceding mnter. Its reply was i ** The Re- 
puljlieans of 1856, in order to turn out the present 
slavery administration of 1860, must have help from 
somewhere — from men who voted for Buehauan or for 
Fillmore, or from both, and who, if they did not applaud 
the Nebraska biU and the assault on Sumner, at least 
a<xiuiesced in them both and were sOent." Former oppo- 
nents, it continued, stand ready to beeorae allies, — such 
Americans as Crittenden, Bell, Marshall, Fillmore, and 
the Brookses, — such Democrats as Douglas, Broderick, 
Stuart, Haskins, and Montgomery. Shall we step in 
and ask them what they think of the rej^eal of the 
Missoun compromise, the brutality of Brooks, and the 
capacity of Fremont, before we join hands in a beneficent 
and patriotic duty of to-day ! " 

The Hf'puhikan had, too, a reason of its own for eoun- 
teniincing Doughi^. Its editor hated the rule of party 
almost as heartily as ho hated negro slavery. The paper 
protested against party tyranny vigorously in behalf of 
Seward when, in the preceding winter, some attempt was 
made to discipline him for voting against his associates 
in favor of an Administration bOl for the increase of the 
army. Now, iU hearty sympathies wont to the brilliant 
rebel who had defied the t3rraiitiy of the President and 
the Southern leatlers, and was like to pay the penalty in 
political ruin, unless the Repubtieans welcomed him to 
their ranks. Only when Douglas had dext^^rously united 
the ncmoeratic party in his support- at home, against the 
spiteful but feeble opposition of the President, did the 
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EepubUmn yield a reluctant approval to his opponeotiL 
It HKrogiiized then that, " through his own timiditj imd 
th« fully of the Illinois RepnliUcans,^ he had hecome 
a^uin the nio*st formidable of Democratic chief 8, aad 
hin defeat desirable, 

Tlie weak »pot in the plea for accepting Douglas as a 
K4»publiraii leader lay in his moral un trust worthiness. 
Two years later, the RepubUmn judged him with enttfe 
eorrtit?tnm« when itsaid, April 14^ 1860; 

" THero is one esuGntial deficiency in his politiea) chj^m^ter. 
He doc^ not recogtme the mural element in politics in the 
itig^t^st degn:'0 ; makes no aooount of it ; never appeals to 
mnmlmee^ and in effect despises and scouts its anthority. Yet 
li a poUtician he i» Buocessful, and no man carries the masees 
with liim t*o tfiisily. In his own istate and at the West every- 
when» liiit Huceeas on the stump is perfect. Yet his arts are 
thoM^ (jf ti^i^ demagogue and the ^^phit^t, and the fame and 
influence btiilt on such foundations muat neeeaaarily he perish- 
able, Yt}tf witli a courage amounting to audacity, a wiU that 
marobes »eonifully over every obstaolej and a magnetic power 
to inspire and control men, his ambition may reach its goal^ 
in spite of the great moral deficient i*f^ which make him an 
unsafe leader, and which will give him a much lower phice in 
hiHt<>ry thrtn he will hold during tlie period of hia vigor and 
influenoe- It i^ precisely this lack of the moral quality that 
itands in the way of his aspirations more than anj^hmg else. 
Men do not trust him* Nobody can be sure what he wiU do 
to-morrow. If placed in the presidential chair, those who elect 
him will tremble for the result. They can never be sure of hina 
for any given period of time, and this notwithstanding the 
tenaci^, amounting to doggedneae, with which he sticks to 
his own purposes.'* 

The nilnoifi Republicans in 1858 already knew their 
old foe far too well to accept him for their leader. Thi*y 
were wiUing, as Senator TriimbuJl said, to '* take him on 
probation " t but they by no means proposed to make 
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Mm at once the head of their ehurch. Bo he rallied to 
him his old party, and wag proclaimed it« seoatonal 
eandidate. Agaiost him the Republieatia pitted Abraham 
LiqcoIti. They know Lincoln as Hones^t Abe/^ a shrewd 
politiciaup a thoroughly trustworthy mau^ aud a moder- 
ate but resolute opponent of slav(?r}% To the country at 
large he appeared as a bacskwoods lawyer, who had served 
one term in Congress a dozen years before, with little 
digtinction. No one yet recognized in him the typical 
and foremost man of American democracy. 

Mr. Lanioo^ the fullest historian of Lincoln's ante* 
presidential life, gives a graphic portraiture of tiie oir- 
cumstanoes under which he grew to manhood. His father 
was an immigrant from Kentucky to Indiana^ an igno- 
rant^ thriftless, coarse man. Left with two motherless 
children, he returned to his early home, and brought 
back to his cabin a second wife, in every way his supe- 
rior, wlio found that she had married poverty and degra- 
dation* She improved the one possibility which her lot 
offered, by becfiming a true aud tender mother to the 
ragged and neglects boy and girh Her love and care 
exercised a gracious influonee over their lives. The boy 
grew nji, worfeing now on a farm, now on a flat-ljoat, 
now as clerk in a country store j reii4 voraciously the 
few books he eould get hold of ; studied law books^ lyi*ig 
fltretched at full length before the store witli his heels 
mised against a tree; went as a vohmteer in the Btac*k 
Hawk war ; was sent to the legislature ; served one term 
in Congress as a Whig in 1847-8, and then gave way to 
another aspirant of his party ; practiced law, and, in his 
own words, was losing interest in politics when the 
repeal of the Missouri coraproroise roused him again*" 
As a yonug man^ in the rough backwoods country, he 
wa« known as the most powerful wrestler and fighter of 
the rcfiouj when driven into a fray j but a peace-lover 
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prompt and skillful to allay incipient brawls by bis tact 
and good nature. He was full of good*fellowship» yet a 
solitary man. His humor was a refuge from underlying 
sadness. There was in bim a deep constitutional nieJ- 
aneholy. In his youth the death of the woman to whom 
he was betrothed depi^ssed him so that for a few weeks 
he was insane. HiB ambition met with no great suc- 
cess* His domestic life was clouded. His nature on one 
side impelled bim to acti\dty in large public affairs. He 
was a sbrewd^ long-headed politician, with sagacity to 
read nien^ and tact and patience to manage them. On 
the other side that nature was deeply meditative. He 
brooded in solitude over the problem of human life. In 
his youth he had accepted the hard materialistic infi- 
delity of the West. Its loud-voiced negations did not long 
satisfy hira; he was weighed upon by the hea^nr' mys- 
teries of human existence, and found no wings to rise 
above them. Said bis partnerj Hemdon t **Hi8 melan- 
choly dripped from him as he w^alked*** But if a friend 
met and heartily saluted him, he would answer with a 
cordial ** Howdy^ howdy/* and detain him to hear a com- 
ical story, the fun dancing in his eyes and playing over 
every feature. 

The popular title of " Honest Abe '* hit a central trait 
in the man. His character and bis mind were veraeions 
to the core. This is the quality which gives to his written 
speeches tbeir power and charm. One feels that the 
speaker is always going as near as he can to the heart of 
the matter. There are no mellifluous nothings. Every 
word stands for something. His mind laid hold with 
firm grasp on every fact it could reach, It combined 
and interpreted its facts in the daylight of plain com- 
mon sense. It confined itself to the solid earth ; its 
movements were slow, but without pause or retreat. The 
man was true, with a painful fidelity to the facts of each 
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present sitnation, weighing, testing, hesitating, while 
prophets and theorists rushed with fiery energy to their 
conehtsions. But his path of action once chosen^ he 
moved on as inflexibly as gravitation. Personal ambi- 
tion he bad in abundance j but he held it subject to a 
profound sense of justice and a sensitive humanitj. 

Lincoln's attitude t^vward slavery was that (if the 
humane and conscientious men throughout the North 
who were not Abolitionists, He hated itj he opposed 
its extension; buty as existing in the Southern states, it 
had to hira the sanction of an established political order^ 
which cotild not be defied without inviting anarchy. In 
1855 he wrote to his Mend, J, F. Speed, of Kentucky : 

** 1 acknowledge your rights and my obligations under the 
Constitution in n^gard to your slaves* I confess I ha to to see 
the poor ereatures hnnttrtl down, and caught, and carried ba<?k 
to their stripea and unrequited toils ; but I bite my lips and 
keep quiet. In 1841, you and I had togetber a tedious low- 
water trip in a steamboat from LoiiisviUe to Bt« Loins, You 
may remember, as well as I do, that from Louiiiville to the 
mouth of the Ohio there were on board ten or a dozen slaves 
shackled tog'ether with irons. That sight waa a coutiuued tor- 
ment to me J and I see something like it evei^ time I touch the 
Ohio or »ny other slaye border. It is not fair for you to 
imeome that I have no interest in a thing- which has, and con* 
tinually e:terciBea, the power of making me miserable. You 
ought rather to appreciate how much the gn^at body of the 
Northern people do crucify their feoOngs, in order to maintain 
their loyalty to the CoiistitotaQii and the Union. I do oppose 
the extmsim of slavery, because my judgment and feelings so 
prompt me } and I am under do obligations to the eontnyy.*^ 

A mind which is deeply tenacious of eoncreto facts and 
chary of theories and abstractions, when it sometimes 
rises, perhaps suddenly, to a broad and eoniniandiiig view^ 
ipaaks with a deliberate weight of inmost conviction. It 
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is thh fivliiig of solid reality which gives their majesty* 
lo LiiKH»ln'^ Ot^ttysbn?!^ address and second inatigurnl. 
ThcJS© uttcraiict*^ stand for ns among the noblest chap- 
ters of that natiaaal hiiloty which t'arlyle «ayj* makes 
for eveiy peo{>le its own BiWe. It was with some smh 
illuminatiem that Lincoln spoke in tb© address with 
whieJi he hegan hi^ campaign agBiust Douglas in 

A hoas« divi^lvd fti^^iu^ itself eaim0t itand. I beEeve thk 
govemmtrul eatiiK't « iKlure peromneBtly half slave and half 
fret*. I do not ejtptct the Union to Ins dissolved^ — I do not 
p]cpiH*t thy house to fall; but I do expect it will eease to be 
dividini. It wiH ItetKime all one thing or all the other- Either 
the opponents of ^vexy will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it i« in the course of uttimate extinction, or its advocates will 
puih it forward till it ahaU hecome alike lawful in all the 
itKtas — old as well aa new. North 9S well as South^^ 

This declaration was followed by a Ineid exposition 
of that tnareh of aggression by which successively the 
butrrier of the Missouri compromise bad been thrown 
down ; then the permission to a territorial population to 
ctxclude slavery had been refused by Congress; next a 
Supreme Court decision given that slaven,' had aii in- 
alienable title to exist in all the territories; and a door 
carefully left open in this same decision for a future 
ruling that the master might take his slaves into the free 
states. In the whole speeoh th^ was no passion and no 
totaggemtion. He summoned the North to resist-auc© only 
tbrongh the Ijallot-box. He went no further than oppo- 
*tion to any extension of slavery. The extinction of 
ilaver}- where it already existed, he anticipated as a 
probability on broad philosophic grounds^ but did not 
for a moment regard it as the legitimate object of politi- 
cal action on the part of the Nortk 
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Lincoln, as Laraon narrates, read this spe**cli in ad- 
irance to a Gomicil of his friends^ and tliey alL with the 
single exception of Hemdott^ — an old AboHtionist^^ — pro- 
tested against it, as far in advance of tbe time, of 
doiilitfnl tnith, and full of danger to his prospects. Un- 
<5oln miide sober answer that he waa eon\4nced its opin* 
ions wBre true, and needed to be spoken ; if he was to go 
down because of saying it, then he ehose to go down, 
" This nation cannot live on injustice f " The speech did 
injure his standing with the people of Illinois, and ti*ndi*d 
to his defeat in the immediate eont^^st. It was arranged 
that the two titoIs for the senatorship should address 
tha people at the wame plane and time, in a series of joint 
dabatea. These debates were watelied with great interest 
not oidy in Illinois but throughout the North. The sub- 
ject discussed was mainly the question of congressional 
exclusion of slavery from the territories, as against 
•'popular sovereignty.*' Each did his best to drive his 
opponent to disadvantageous positions. Each offered a 
series of questions to which the other was btmnd to reply. 
It was a tng of skilled wrestlers. Douglas's appeal was to 
the coarsely selfish man, jealous for his own rights and 
not sensitive tx> the ri|?bts of others. Democracy of the 
vulgar and self-assertive kind has never found a better 
mouth-pie<*«% He was loud in proclaiming his own indif< 
f erenee to slavery ; he didn't care whether slavery was 
voted up or voted down.^' His plea was^ in substance, 
** Yon have a right to go into a territory, and there yuii 
and your neighbors have the right to settle your own 
affairs as you please, and neither Gongreaa nor snyt>ody 
ebe has a right to interfere." He made great capital out 
of the prejudice, strong in Illinois, against the negro 
race; he represented Lincoln as a negro lover, an AIhiIi- 
tlonist^ a fi>e to the South. Against these nttacks, and 
in reply to Douglas's questions, Lincoln took ground — 
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which was quite coosistent with all his utterances 
seatimeTits up to that time — against any equality of tht 
two races. He said, I am not, nor ever have been, in 
favor of making voters or jurors of negroes, nor of qua]* 
ifying them to hold oiSce, nor to intermarrj^ with white 
people ; and I will say in addition to this that there is a 
physical difference hetween the white and the black races 
which I believe will forever forbid the two races living 
together on terms of social and political equality. And 
inasmuch as they cannot so Uve, while they do live 
together there must be the position of superior and infe- 
rior, and ly as much as any other man, am in favor of 
having the superior position asf^igned to the white man. 
I say upon this occasion, I do uot perceive that, because 
the whit€ man is to have the superior position, the negro 
should be denied everything*'' 

The Republican said of the dehateit^ two years later: 
^* The judgment of all men of mmd upon the Illiuois 
canvass is in favor of Lincoln as against Douglas. Caleb 
Gushing said but recently that these debates showed 
Lincoln the superior of Douglas ' in every vital element 
of power ^ ; and Mr. Cushing added what we believe is 
equally true, that *the world does not yet know how 
much of a man Lincoln really is."* ** He handled Doug- 
laSj*' said the Repuhlkati^ " as he would an eel — by main 
strength. Sometimes perhaps he hugged him so etrongly 
that he slipped through his fingers." But the eel did 
not get away on the occasion when it most behooved 
him to do so. The weakest spot in Douglas's position 
was the contradiction l)etween the Dred Scott decision — 
to which he had expressed bis adherence — which carried 
slavery by its own right into every territory, and the 
idea of " popular sovereignty '' by which each territorial 
population was its own master on the subject. About 
this inconsistency Douglas habitually threw a cloud of 
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eopbistieatioD ; Ms genius lay in covering up the real 
facts as much as Lincoln's in disclosing them. But 
among the questions which Ldncoln in the conrse of 
debate was entitled to propound, he slipped into the 
middle of a aeries, of whieh the other inquiries were 
linrmless eonundmms, this query : Can the people of a 
United States territor^% in any lawful way, against the 
will of any citizen of the United States^ exclude slavery 
from its limits It was a most legitimate question j it 
simply probed home the position of Douglas on the main 
topic at issue. But it impaled him on a fatal dilemma: 
if he said Yes, he lost his Southern support; if No, 
bis Northern. Douglas so answered as to win in the field 
where he wai-i then fighting* It matters not," he said, 

what way the Supreme Court may hereafter deeide as 
to the abstract questi^m whether slavery may or may not 
go into a territory under the ConBtitution," — the weight 
of the already pronounced deeisioUj as most people con- 
strued it, Douglas always belittled, "It matters not," he 
said; "the people have the lawful means to introduce or 
exclude it, as they please, for the reason that slaveipy 
cannot exist a day or an hour anywhere, unless it is sup- 
ported by loe?d police regulations. Those police regula- 
tiotifl can only lie estabiished by the lof*al legislature j 
and if the people are opposed to slavery, they will elect 
i^raentatives to that body who will, by unfriendly 
legislation, effectually prevewt the introduction of it into 
their midst," The reply might be satisfactory to the 
fiudienee who heard it, but, as Lincoln had foreseen and 
predicted to his friends, it put Douglas in a position 
where the South would never accept him. That phrase, 
•'unfriendly legislationf** was fatal to him as a presi- 
dential candidate in the party controlled by the South, 

At the opening of the canvass, Lincoln was aware of 
the dubious regard with which the Kepublican leaders 
Vol, I— If) 
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elsewhere looked at his oppositiou to Douglas^ In h' 
opening speech he said : 

** They remiiid us that he ib a very great man^ and that the 
largest of us are very small ones. Let this he granted^ Bni 

* a living dog is better than a dead hon.' Jndge Dong-las, if 
not a dead lion for this work, is at leant a caged and tootMesvs 
one. How ean he oppose the advances of slavery f He don't 
care anything about it. His avowed tnbsion is impressing the 

* pnblie heart ' to cjare nothing about it." 

Meantime eODgreBsioual and state elections were ap- 
proaehing throughout the country. The Dred SootI 
decisiou, the Lecompton scheme, the divisions in the 
Democracy, the weakness of Buchanan, had greatly 
^strengthened the hands of the Bepnblieaus. In most of 
the doubtful states they were on more friendly terms with 
the anti-Leoompton Democrats than in Illinois, though 
not enough so to satisfy the \fiepnblicant which was 
eager for a more comprehensive poiiey. It went so far 
as to actively favor, for a tinie^ the adoption of a lK*ua 
fide Popular Sovereignty" doctrine in place of^the 
party's original dogma of congressional exclusiony It 
urged that Kansas had shown how certainly the Normeni 
immigration would predominate in the now territories ; 
that practical results were more important than a tbeo- 
retical consistency, and that it was equally safe and politic 
to meet half-way the anti-Lecoinpton Democrats. But 
as to these, most of the Republicans evidently opined 
that it was not necessary for the monntain to go half-way 
to meet Mahomet The popular wind was blowing too fair 
and too strong for them to care to go upon the other tack. 
Moreover, the theory that Congress should leave the ter- 
ritorial populations to settle the slavery questions for 
themselves never found favor among either tlie most 
strenuous foes or friends of slavery. Both of these were 
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eager to grasp and wield the full power of the central 
government on the question they had most at heart* In 
the Bepublicaii ranks, voices were becoming louder and 
dearer aa to the magnit^ide and intensity of the whole 
straggle. Seward in New York made a declaration which 
was equivalent to Linoolu's Hon&e divided against 
itself.** Said he: 

^* The United Btatei must, and will, sooner or later, becKiIBf 
either entirely a slave-holding nation or entirely a free-labor 
nation. Either the cotton and rice Eelds of South Carolina 
and the plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be tillud 

by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans become mart* 
for legitimate merchandise alone, ur else the rye-tields and 
wheat* fields of MassaebuBette and New York must again be 
Burrendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the pro- 
dnction of sUves, and Boston and New York become once more 
markets for trade in the bodies and souls of men.^ 

He declared that one of these alternatives must be the 
issue of the ** irrepressible conflict ^ between slavery and 
freedom. The Repnblkan (November 13, 1858) said that 
heso utterances had been widely misinterpreted, as if 
y conveyed a menace of direet political action against 
,ery in the slave states^ although in this very speech 
Ifc Seward disclaimed any purpose or expectation of 
giiring universal freedom " otherwise than through the 
aetion of the several states coiiperating with the federal 
govenimentj and all acting in conformity with their re- 
»pi5ctive constitutions/^ Nevertheless^ the RepuhUean 
held his lM>kl prediction to be incautious, improbable of 
f ulfllhneut, and likely to injure Mr, Seward and the party. 

Mjis^ichusetts had in 1857 chosen a Republican state 
gf>verntr»ent* Banks, fresh from his brilliant career as 
Bpeaker of the House, had been nominated with enthu* 
siaam by the Itepufdicans and one wing of the Ameri- 
oanHi and elected o%^er Gardner, whom the rest of the 
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Americans supported. His administratioD was able and 
sueceBsftil^ and an easy victory feC to him and the party 
in 1858. He could scarcely claimed by the Conserva- 
tive, certainly not by the Radical, wing of the party. 
The Eepublimn was his cordial supporter. In this year 
the intensifying anti-davery sentiment of the party — 
thongh it still in its resolutions stood steadily on con* 
stitutiotial ground — found voice through the president 
of the state convention, John A. Andrew, " I believe," 
said he, in the Republican party, because I believe that 
slavery, the servitude of humanity^ has no business to 
exist anywhere ; because it has no business to exist and 
no right to be supported where the sun shines or the 
grass grows or water runs," 

The Republican foretold ill to the party in the doubt* 
f ul states for want of a broader policy. On the 12th of 
October — election day in Pennsylvania, Obio^ and In- 
diana — it said: ** The undertow of politics is running 
against the Republicans,^ But the next day^s news wm 
of victory along the whole line. The voice of the great 
central states was decisive, ^* Mr, Buchanan,"* said the 
Hepuhlican, October 16, has been iu office a little less 
than two years, and his Administration and himself are 
practically overthrown. The popular voice is declared 
against him and his policy, and be falls no more t^> rise. 
The South, which has flattered and fooled him, wiU for- 
Bake him in the end, for hi** power is gone. Sic semper 
tifrannis / , * . It is now plainly seen that it is in the 
power of those who are opposed to slavery, and in favor 
of free labor^ t^ elect the next Preddent of the United 
8tat^s.^ 

The November elections confirmed the October verdict. 
The Kepublieans had obtained a majority in the Hoi 
of Representatives* The Senate was still Democratid 
But Kansas was free beyond reversal, and the Repub- 
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lican party was on the high road to possession of the 
government. In Illinois, the Republicans had a small 
majority of the entire vote, but by the apportionment of 
districts it fell out that a Democratic legislature was 
chosen, and Douglas was reelected. He returned to 
Washington, to be deposed from the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Territories by the Southern and Ad- 
ministration influence, but still the foremost man of his 
party in the estimation of the people. Lincoln returned 
to private life and to comparative obscurity. 



CHAP XXLL 



IN reality, &s we now se^ after tto dMftl0fitt <if 
the sluve power begin to bA jtelf « tbe d^nm 
Tet it still grasped Si treA eonqiieslB. A demand , 
urged by aome of the leaders that Cc^ngms should enaH at 
code for thfiic^olatioii and protectamilC 
out the territories ; it being dear that whatever abstract 
right it possessed there under the Dred Seott decision 
would avail little without active Federal protection. The 
Administration conducted some ineffectual negotiations 
with Mexico for the purchase of more territory. There 
was a little talk about buying Cuba. An American ad- 
venturer, William Walker, made rei>eated attempts at 
conquests in Nicaragua, without effective hindrance from 
the Administration, and with considerable symi>athy from 
the South. There was a greatly increased activity in the 
importation of African slaves to Cuba, and numerous 
vessels were sent out from New York for the traflBc. 
Our government had been notably remiss in fulfilling its 
treaty stipulations with England for cooperation in the 
suppression of the slave trade; but when some of the 
English cruisers in the West Indies went a step be- 
yond discretion, in examining suspected vessels under 
the American flag, our government bristled with wrath, 
war vessels were sent, and congressmen of both parties 
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ttreatened loudly. England conceded the rights of the 
flag ; and the exemption from seareb, for which w© had 
forty years before fought a war, that we might protect 
our sailors from impressment, without gaining a word 
of explicit coneessiou, was now formally recognized in 
order to guard our sensitive honor against the inspection 
of ships which from their appearance might be slavers- 
But the Administration was roused to bestir itself against 
the trade, and a number of captures were made by our 
cruisers. The crew of one slaver^ the Echo^ captnred 
with her freight of misery on board, were, against the 
dearest evidence, acquitted by a Charleston jury. One 
or two cargoes of Africaus were landed at the South, 
and there was some agitation by Southern newspapers 
d politicians in favor of legalizing the traffic. 
But none of those projects, for a congressional slave 
code, for the acquisition of slave territory, or for the 
re-opening of the African slave trade^ had any prospect 
of success. The power of successful aggression had 
passed away from the slave-holding interest. The lead- 
ers of that interest saw in the st-eady march of the Repub- 
li(!an party to power the approaching end of their own 
long control of the government. Meantime fresh events 
were teaching to both sections the irreconcilable hostility 
of their sentiments. 

On the 16th of October, 1859, a company of nineteen 
mt*n, led by John Brown, enk^red the little town of 
Harper*s Ferry in Virginia, seized the United States 
Armor3% killed, wounded^ or captured several of those 
who resisted them, and maintained their position for 
irty hours, when they were overcome by a company 
United States marines. Eight of them, including two 
sons of Brown, were killed in the fighting j five escaped ; 
and six, with Brown among them, were captured. The 
first news of the event — in a time of absolute civil peace 
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and comparative J>olitical quiet ^ — amazed the whole 
coutitr>\ Tlum, HA its jsigiiificancej as an attempt to f 
slaves by force and on the widest scale, was perceived, 
the South was filled with alarm and anger. The chronic 
latent dread of everr Southern household was that of 
a negro insurrection. Brown was at once believed to 
be the produet and representative, if not the direct 
agentj of the Republican party. Behind his single form 
the imagination of the South saw looming the whole 
power of the North. It read in the Harpei^s Ferry affair 
the menace of invasion, united with the horrors of ser^ 
vile insurrection. The Southern people ilid not credit 
the loyalty of the BepubLicans to the Constitution. That 
strong anti-slavery sentiment should co exist with scru- 
puIouB respect for the legal rights of slavery was beyond 
their belief, and perhaps beyond their comprehension. 
Their own friends at the North, of the Democratic anft 
*• Union " parties, habituaQy encouraged this distrust by 
their charges against the Republicans. These political 
allies of the South now made haste to fix the respon- 
eibility for John Brt>wTi on the Repnbiif*an party. What 
they said insincerely for poMtical effect, the South l>c- 
lieved with passion and with fear* 

The majority of Northern people could ill comprehend 
the alarm of the South. They did not appreciate how 
slavery was interlinked with every usage and sentimeD 
of Southern life ; how much of kindliness and mutual 
attachment softened its rigors and quiet-ed the mas- 
ter's conscience; nor^ on the other hand, how the 
danget^ attendant on it^ both real and imagiuar>% en- 
vironed every plantation and every fireside. The alarm 
which Brown*s raid inspired was to most Northerners 
iuBcrutable and almost despicable. The Republicans, 
too, were so far from any responsibility for Brown, 
or any disposition to favor projects like his, that they 
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scarcely felt solicitude even to defend themselves against 
the iiupottttion. Thoir attentionj and thiit of the whole 
couBtr}% was soon closely fastened on John Brown 
himself. 

Brown was a man of conscience, courage, and sim- 
plicity. Living amid a complex civilization, he was 
governed by ideas few and simple as those of an ancient 
Hebrew. He was a devout Presbyterian, and his library 
was the Bible, He had gone with his sons to Kansas, 
where he became a leader in the border warfare. Most 
of the free-state settlers had the aversion to violence 
which characterized the people of the Northern states^ 
they stood on the defensive, and fought only when 
obliged to. Brown was of a different make ; peaceful 
and inoflfensive when not assailed, yet in a worthy cause 
of quarrel he was as ready to take up arms as the ordinary 
eitiJsen is to take his case t-o the courts. He was prompt 
not only to repel the invaders but to retaliate on them* 
He accepted the situation as one of open warfare. Among 
other reprisals he crossed tiie Missouri line, and set free 
a few slaves ; and this seems to have suggested t<j him 
the demonstration at Harper's Ferry. He fell into 
disfavor with his party ; his way of settling the issue 
was by arms, theirs was by first exhausting all civil 
remedies. Leaving Kansas, bereft of a son in the 
conflict, he nnHlitated an attack ou the whole institution 
of slavery. Tlie moral question was entirely simple to & 
mind like his: Slavery was wrong, — then make war on 
it. His plan was to seize the arms at Harper*s Ferry and 
establish in the mountains of western Virginia a forti- 
fied camp of rcfuf^e, to which the slaves should be invited 
to floi^ His ultimate expectation seems to have been to 
so unsettle and disturb slave property that the institu- 
tion would not be worth maintaining and would collapse. 
It waa a scheme that miscalculated almost every element 
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in tkm sitnation,^ — the t^mjier of the daves* the strcti 
ol the goTermiieiit, the disposttion of tht? Southern 
Xorthcm peoples. The attempt broke down at the veiy 
otxtset I if it had gained a brief sneeess^ it would ha 
been pot down hy the whole power of the nadon. T 
Northern people, twoyearslater* showed thetnseK es ready 
to fi^i in defense of the C^nion, bnt scareehr a handful 
of them would have opposed the Federal goveroment in 
putting down a slave insnrreetioiir had Brown's attempt 
gained headway. That attempt in its fulim eontribnted 
to great reanlts | but there Is no reaaon to suppose Brown 
foresaw those resolts. There was no large forethonght 
in his plan; — it was in^ired by a generous hearty a 
brave will, and an erratic mind. He had in his eonfidenee 
only a few Maasachusetta men^ who were impatient of 
debate and delay and longed to see a blow struck — Dr. 
Samuel G, Howe^ George Steams, W, Higginson, 
and F, B. Sanborn. They m^ere not Republicana, nor in 
any sense representative either of the Republiean party, 
the Abolitionists, or the Northern people. Several years 
later, Mn Sanborn was a writer ft^r the BepuhUmn; at 
this time he had no connection with it 

It was Brown's faUnre w^hich immortalized him* As 
helpless prisoner the grand traits in his character shone 
clearly. In counsel short-sighted, in action baffled, he 
suffered with heroism and faith. During his imprison- 
ment the simple courage which marked every deed and 
word impressed the imaginatiou and won the heart of 
all mankind, except that section to which his act was 
a menace. He was a faoaticj as all men reeognimed ; 
but to the South the inspiration of his fanaticism 
appeared to be hostility to their rights of property and 
their social order, while the North recognuBed that, in 
however crude a way, he was aiming at obedience to the 
Golden Rule, The North, disowning hia act, yet hon- 
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ored him as a hero and mourned hia death as that of a 
martyr. The South saw the sympathy, and diMhelieved 
the disavowal. The hearts of the two sections were so 
far apart that the unclasping of hands was sure to follow. 

The impression which John Brown made at this time 
upon the Northern people at large is fairly illustrated by 
the comments of the Republican — wholly dissociated as 
that paper was from the extreme anti^slavery men. On 
the same day when it reported the conversation of the 
wounded old hero with the political leaders who gathered 
about him — in which his nature towered above self- 
seeking and worldly men like ** the conscience of a saint 
among his eartlily members — it said of him, after 
referring to personal knowledge of him through his 
residence at one time in Springfield : 

He ii BO constituted that when he ^ts possessed of an idea 
he carriea it out with unflinching fidelity to all its logical eon- 
sequences, as they aeera to him, hesdtating at no absurdity and 
deterred by no mi pleasant consequences to himself per&ouaUyi 
He la & Presbyt«^nan in his faiths and feeJs that it is for thia 
very pui^ose that Had has reared bim up. This is eTidc^nt in 
th© answers given to hia catechism, as he lay chained and 
bloody^ with fierce eyee against him and hearta thirstbg for 
his blood. His perfect coolness and self -possession^ bis evident 
trathfulness and transparent sincerity, and the utter absence 
of fear in his manner, commanded the respect of aU about him. 
The universal feeling is that John Brown is a hero, — a mis- 
guided and insane man^ bnt nevertheless inspired with a genu- 
ine heroism. He has a large inf union of the stem old Puritan 
element in him*" 

The paper protested, October 24, against the haste and 
nnf aimess of his triaL 

'* The whole manner in which the trial is conducted shows 
that the Virginians have not recovered from their origrinal fright* 
They m^nt a rescme in the air^ surround their poor wounded 
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(lud woni prisoDers with hajoneta^ and promise to hrmg tfaeai 
ta ibt; gallows within thirty days. Let tbem go ahaad in thmr 
: hzy cowardice, and see if their * ain roof-tr&efl ' are anj innflr 
for it.'' 

Of bis apeeeb oa r^eiving his Bentence, it said, Novem- 
btir 4: 

** In cahn dignity, in the conscious reetttiide of good in ten - 
tionH, in an honest and hearty faith in Christianity^ it hm in it 
heroic elements that elevate it toward the sublime, * • . If 
ho had been a weak man or a wicked man^ a felon In tbe com- 
mon acceptation of that word, when the sentenoe was pt^ 
nonnoed upon him there would have been a general and 
tumidtuoua demonstration of satisfaction in the Charlestown 
court- room. Instead of that, the impressive gUence was broken 
only by the clappings of a single pair of hands, and the people 
were shocked and mortified that even one man should have 
been found in Virginia who appreciated so poorly the ehameter 
of tlie prisoner and the nature of his condemnation. This seene 
shows the w^onderful impreseion made by Brown upon thcrae 
about him* It is this great sineertty and heroic self-sacrifioe 
to what he believed to be right that gave bim such influence 
over the men who eniiBted in his eeheme, and that has so im- 
pressed the Virginiaus with respect, from Governor Wise down, 
and that will make it a difilcult thing to hang him.'^ 

And again, November 12 1 

*^ We can conceive of no event that could so deepen the 
moral hostihty of the people of the free states to slaveiy as 
this execution. This is not because the acts of Brown are gen* 
erally approved, for they are not. It is because the nature and 
spirit of the man are seen to be great and noble, and everj^- 
body feels that he acted fi-oui feehngs that do honor to humAn 
nature^ and that are to be condemned only because they were 
not directed by wkdom and soundness of mind John Brown 
is neither a traitor nor a murderer in int-ention. His death will 
be a result of Ids own folly, to be surej but that will not pro- 
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Teat Ms being considered a mart>T* to his hatred of oppression ^ 
and all who sympathize with him m that sentimeut wiH find 
their hatred grow stronger and deeper aa thi^y contemplate his 
death* Nobody can respect an institution to the safety of which 
the di^ath of the too ardent lover of liberty i& essentials If 
Virginia were wise she would see ttis and ma^^Banimous ; 
but she is neither wise nor magnanimous iu anything that 
eoneenifi her property in himum brains and bones, and so we 
suppose the appointed hanging wiJl oeeur*" 

Deflaiit responses came from the Southern press. Said 
the Richmond WJiig^ November 16 : 

**yirguiia and the Bonth are readir to face all the conse- 
quences of the execntion of old Brown and his associates. 
Though it convert the whole Northern people without excep- 
tion into furious, armed^ aboHtion invaderB, yet old Brown will 
be hung! That is the stem and irreversible decree^ not only 
of the anthorities of yirginia, but of the poople of Virginia 
without a disaenting voice. And therefore Virginia and the 
people of Virginia will treat with the contempt they deserve aU 
the craven appeals of Northern men in behalf of old Brown's 
pardon. The miserable old traitor and murderer belongs to the 
gallowtf, and the gallows will have its own, m spite of all the 
threat^nings and maledietions of the North and the world 
combined." 

Upon the morning of Ms execution^ December 2, the 
Hepublkan said : " The calmest man in all Virginia 
to-day will be he who knows that he will be in another 
world before the sun has reached its meridian,'* And so 
it was* The old hero walked serenely out uf his prison j 
said, when asked if he suffered from fear, that he had 
always had a constitutional insensibility to physical 
di-rad, and had sobered far more from baslif illness than 
he ever did from fear; and, with demeanor as siniide and 
UQOonseious as a man going to his Dight's rest, ascended 
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th€ gallowji and met his death. His fellow prisouei^ 
wei'e executed a few days later, 

Oa the day on which John Brown was hanged^ the 
ehtireh bells were tolled in Springfield, in many 
another Northern town* Said the Eepublkan, next 
niorniDg : 

"John Brown still lives. The great state of YirgmiA has 
hang Ilk venerable body npon the ignciminionji gallows, and 
released John Brown htmself to join tlie * noble army of mar- 
tyra,' There need be no tears for him. Pew men die so happily, 
so satisfied with thnt, place, and circumstaDee, as did he» , . 
A Christian man hmig by Christians for acting npcm his con- 
victions of duty,— a brave man hung for a chiv&bons and 
self-sacrificing deed of humanity — a philanthropiBt hung for 
seeking the liberty of oppressed men- No outcry about violated 
law can cover up the essential enormity of a deed like this," 

When the Northern voice thus applauded John Brown, 
the South believed that the Northern heart fully approved 
the act It discredited all disclaimers of such approval 
as insincere or half-hearted If we can imagine a peT^ 
manent alienation and hostility between the poorer and 
the richer classes of New England ; the sympathy of the 
Western people given to the New England operatives, 
and their employers denounced as oriminakp and a peace- 
ful town like Springfield invaded by a l»and of armed 
men from the West, its citizens shot down, and its operar 
tives called on to rise in arms^ — if we ean imagine the 
leader of the invaders treated by the Western people as a 
hero, and his execution as a judicial murder, though with 
disclaimers of any intention to follow his example, — we 
may then appreciate how the South was affected by the 
act of John Brown and by the spirit in which the North 
regarded it. 

And in truths John Brown's death went far to reveal 
to the North itself how irreconcilable was its hostility 
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to slavery. Its loftiest and serenest thinker, Emerson, 
said: 

Our blind statesmen go up and down, with committees of 
vigilance and safety, hunting for the origin of this new heresy. 
They will need a very vigilant committee indeed to find its 
birth-place, and a very strong force to root it out. For the 
arch-AboUtionist, older than Brown, and older than the Shen- 
andoah Mountains, is Love, whose other name is Justice, which 
was before Alfred, before Lycurgus, before slavery, and will 
be after it." 



CHAPTER XX TTT. 



The Election op Lmc?OLN. 

THE session of the new Congt^ess which followed dose 
on the John Brown raid was full of wordy Htonns. 
The Southern members interpreted Bepiiblieamsm in 
tiie light of that event* Their leading men decliired 
that sooner than submit to the rule of the Republican 
party, their section would leave the Union. No great 
questions of practieal legislation were under debate. In 
the House the chief text of discussion was the election 
of a Speaker^ and a resolution condemning the approvers 
and indorsers of a noted boob. Helper's Impending 
Crisk^^ a vigorous exposition of the folly of the slave 
system, which had been used as an anti-slaveiy campaign 
document in the border states. The rt^solution was 
especially aimed at John Sherman, the Repnl*licim ejin- 
didate for the speakership^ who had given to the book a 
qualified approvaL In the Senate, the main discussion 
was upon resolutions introduced by Jefferson Davisj and 
embodying the Southern ultimatum ; — the rebuke of aU 
anti-slavery agitators, the enforcement of the fugitive 
slave law and repeal of the personal liberty laws, and 
the recognition of property in slaves as an indefeasible 
right of territorial settlers, entitled to eongr ssional pro- 
tection. The Senate Anally adopted these resolutions, 
nearly by a party vote. Only six Republicans opposed 

use 
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the Teeolation as to fugitive slaves, Douglas stood upon 
Ms Popular Sovereignty ground, but unBupported except 
by Senator Pngh of Ohio. He professed entire defer* 
ence to the Supreme Courts but eould find nothing con- 
clusive in the Dred Seott decision, and declared that 
whenever a territorial legislature should prohibit slavery, 
and the prohibition be brought before the Court, the 
decimon then pronounced as t-o its constitutionality should 
l>e final. He also introduced a bill to prevent invasiejns 
of one state from another; and on the whole steered 
the bark of his personal fortunes with wonderful skill 
amid the stonus bom of genuine con\"ietioi:^ and paspiou- 
ate sentiments. In the House, meantime, the Republicans 
had loft the talking mostly to their opponents, and had 
shown the discipline and tactics of a powerful youug 
partyj educated in opposition and confident in the near 
prospect of full victory. They at last exchanged Sher- 
man for a candidate regarded as more conservative, 
William Pennington of New Jersey, and at once gained 
the necessary votes to elect him Speaker, The salient 
feature of the session in both houses was the emphatic 
dedaratiou of Southern lca<ler3 that their constituents 
would never submit to the government of the country by 
the Be^publiean party. They gave the loudest warning of 
impending soeession and disunion, should Seward, or 
any man of like principles^ be elected president. Most of 
the Bepublicans regarded this talk aa mere bluster. 
Almost t he only men at the North who treated it seriously 
were tho^se who were in close political affiliation with the 
SoutJi. The New York Ilmiid was fanning the flame of 
excitement* A Washington correspondent of the Rppub' 
limn — Mr, Bowles apparently — wrote, December 9 : 

**It ifl atnuBing to see the greed with which the Herald is 
lohed up and devoured on its earliest arrival here in the 
ingj and, what k worse, to see the eimplicity of these 
Vol. L— 17 




Yhi^ S.driL nL ^bthsc aai gsve ample 

pn>:i! '.^c in. Yhsi pcj^tfripoja ^^l mn Arory ■« went 
oa wi^ ioi^ Ti^:?c is aiemv liefor^ Fl» Bcve% in 
Kenciftfipr. ^ wiisxe ^^>iitp«iLT of mt> niitgijf wmem wm 
tyndhbr drir^a ;&wuj. Csses <»f expsfain ani Ttolmce 
all over ih.«f Soack were <^»$6uidT leylrf darings tbe 
winter. Tbie exeioskMi %>i aaci-«biTwr docaoMnta from 
the nukLLs wt&s eaforwi with new aeal, ani with the 
assent; or' the Po6( OOlee Department at Washington. 
In many of the states, pc^tniftsters refosed to d^Yer to 
snbeeribers papers like the Tribmmt and the Rqpmklkm. 
John Bmwn had sent home to the business and boeoms " 
of millions^ as a keen personal ap{Mn^nsi<»i, ideas whieh 
had before been hardljr more than the p<ditieians^ stock 
in trade. 
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The South wrongly believed that the North meant 
aggregision, and stood ready to graep at secession as a 
remedy. The North wrongly believed that the Southern 
excitement was a transient fever fit^ fostered as a political 
maneuver. The few Cassandras of the time were dis- 
credited J their sentiments were so alien to the Northern 
hearty that their predictions fell idly on Northern ears. 
In Fane nil Hall, in December, Caleb Gushing declared of 
the Republican party ; 

"A ba.nd'of dnmken mutineara have seixed hold of the 
opinion of ihm commonwealth — the avowed and proeUiimed 
enemies of the Constitution of the United States, , , . And 
io the good ship of state drifts* — drifts, with the storm still 
howUn^r aroimd her, — drifts into the gulf of perdition, with the 
black flag of the pirate hoisted at the mkzenj— aye, and the 
piratical death^s head at the fore, — black, black, black, from 
det'k to kBekon^— I say the good ship of state drags on to 
perdition*" 

At such talk, as at the threats of disunion by the Orrs 
and Wises and Davises and Toombses of the South, 
most Northern people only laughed. The presidential 
campaifru, the decisive game in the long controversy, 
went on at the North like the campaigns before it; — 
with the maneuvers and intrigues of asiurants and their 
friends ; the wonted play of ambition and offlce-seekingi 
whUe the people continued their farming and trading, 
digcusHtHl good naturedly the parties and their candidates, 
and cast their votes with their wonted confidence in the 
finality of a popular decision. 

The Democratic Convention met at Charleston in the 
last days of April. Douglas, ostracized by the Adminis- 
tration, and almost alone in the Senate, was very strong 
with the people. He had for them the attraction which 
a virile, audadons man — a dominant i)ersonality, a uat- 
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ural leader — always exercises upon the crowd, whatever 
may be the ideas which he represents. He had behind 
him that great element of the Northern democraey , which, 
lik6 the Bepubhcansj was provoked to resistance of the 
Sonth's dictatorsMpj but, unlike the RepublieanSj cared 
veiy little about skvety. At the same time he ha4 
trimmed his sails so shrewdly to conciliate the South, 
that it was by no means without hope of using him 
eventually as a subseoHent ally. But it insisted that 
the convention must first of aU pronounce the pro-slav- 
ery shibboleth. There wa^i a hot fight upon two set# 
of resolutions. The friends of Douglas favored a re- 
affirmation of the Cincinnati platform of 1856, with tha 
addition only of a clause declaring that doubtful point 
as to constitutional interpretation were to be decided b 
the Supreme Court, But the thorough-going Southern- 
ers insisted on an explicit declaration that slavery could 
in no way be excluded from the territories- For the 
Douglas men to accept this would have been humiliation 
for them and sure defeat for the party. Neither he nor 
any other candidate could carry the doubtful Northern 
states on such a platform. On the other handj the def- 
erence to the Supreme Court which his friends offered to 
pledge left the old convenient ambiguity on which to 
win voteSj with an open door for all the South wanted, 
through a Democratic Administration and Court If 
the question were merely one of dexterous strategy for 
winning the presidenti^ election, the advantage lay all 
on the side of the Douglas resolutions. But the Soutli 
wast in dead earnest for something more than the presi- 
dency ^ — for an absolute, unequivocal guaranty that slave 
property should be as fully recognized and protected as 
any other property. The Douglas resolutions were car* 
ried, and thereupon the members from the Gulf states 
left the housci and organized a separate eonventiom 
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Even then DougUs was not at once nominated; the 
Administratiou liad stiU many friends left in the con- 
vention, including its president, Caleb Cushing j aud it 
was decided that the old rule making a two-thirds vot^ 
necessary for nomination should be construed as includ- 
ing in the canvass of membership the places of the 
seceders; — and Douglas could not obtain a two-thirds vote 
in this ease. PinaUy the (convention adjoiu-ned for sev- 
eral weeks, to meet in Baltimore. 

When it re-assembled there at the end of June, there 
was another struggle. Douglas delegations, which had 
been elected from some states to fill the plac^es of the 
secederSj were admitted against a protest of a minority 
of the convention. Thereupon this minority, including 
Gushing, General Bntler, and a majority of the Massa- 
chusetts delegates^ added thcTosolvt^s trO the original 
seceders. Those who reniaiiied theu nominated Douglas. 
The second place on the ticket was given to Herschel V. 
Johnson, of (icorgia* 

The rivtd convention also adjourned, to meet in 
Baltimore, at the same time with the other ^ — the two 
bodies being nearly equal in numbers. It re-afilrmed the 
Cincinnati platform, but dispelled its ambiguity by added 
resolutions^ dcelaring that so long as the territorial gov- 
ernmtnit exists — being in its nature temporary and pri> 
visional — all citizens uf the United States have an equal 
right to settle, without the impairing of any of their 
rights of person or property, either by congressional or 
territorial legislation j and that Congress is bound to 
prot^t those rights — including the slave owner'sj — until, 
upon organization as a state, the people decide the qnt^s- 
tion of slavery for themselves. The convention nomi< 
nated John C, Breckinridge, of Kentucky, for the 
presidency, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon, for the vice- 
presidency. 
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' Wft R|om Ikst thm tes Im at kit 

Stepiiem A, Doughy tli&t lie lias bad t&s 
tlie win ti» 1^ it W« rejoiee, mat einellj bmase tlik 
iiMM Pii and d eitnijm tine Deomtatie partj, aad mdm a 
Mipaliikau trimnph eagy and wd)«Maa to ^ eoaatiy ; but ba- 
r paitjf aade, ii is aa ia^Mxtmi ^kmm d m tiie pofilieat 
iM>w lapidlj comiiis to a luead^ aad in tb« paiifioa- 
tmi oi t]|0 eeetaoiial stnf e wfueli has lafod bo bitterly for th9 
pail tWilYo 3fteam . . . THe figiit aiMl lh& dietary of 
Vnilhmi Demoenkef are aa aiiti-iiaTety 0glii and aa 

of tii« molatkm hj the entTaoee of the B€piib]iea& party ioto 
tbe ponenon of the goTenuneDt, with the meqmemcmem oi Hm 
great hum of the people of the aationv and with the S^cm/^m 
on all odei to gire it a &ir piaetieal tfiaL" 



Between the Charleston and BaltiiDore eonvetitiou^ 
the BepaWieans had met at Chicago. George Ashmtin, 
of Spriogfield, was made president of the convention- It 
adopted a long geries of resolutions, which eondemned 
disnnion and int^r-stiite ituragion ; were aOent as to the 
fugitive slave and personal liberty laws; and on the 
tarritoml question took direct issue with the Sotithem 
position, by denying the right either of Congress or a 
territorial legislature to legalize slavery in a territory. 
The great interest of the gathering centered in th© 
struggle for the nomination, a struggle priueipally 
between the friends and foes of Mr. Seward. He was 
unquestionably the foremost man of his party* AH 
thfit could prevent the nomination was the doubt 
whether he could be elected, Thurlow Weed led the 
party of Seward^ Evarts was its foremost spokesman 
on the flfjor, and Gi^eley was active among his oppo- 
nents. Mr. Bowles, who reported the convention for 
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tiis paper^ was an admirer of Seward and of Weed. 
Bat he thought that the consideration of expediency 
should under the circumstances be dausivt*, and that Ui 
nominate Seward was to seriously imperil the victory of 
the party. The EepuhUcan^s favorite candidate had been 
Gfovemor Banks, but he found no support in the con- 
vention* Seward^s leading rivals had been supposed to 
he iSenator ChasCj and Edward Bates of Missouri — the 
latter supported by the Tribune, Lincoln became promi- 
nent oidy at the last. He had an enthusiastic suppi>rt 
from the WesL Simon Cameron was a nominal candi- 
date^ and contr<>lled the Pennsylvania delegation. Lamon 
eireumstantially narrates that Lincoln's friends^ without 
his knowledge, made a bargain with Cameron's repre- 
sentatives for the votes of the delegation^ to be repaid 
by a place for Cameron in Lincoln's cabinet; and that a 
.similar compact was made in behalf of Caleb B. Smith, 
of Indiana, — both agreements being reluctantly kept by 
Lincfdn when he was told of them. The, argument that 
he could carry the doubtful states was effectively used 
with other delegations. The great crowd of spectators 
were loud for him. On the first ballot, Seward was far 
ahead ; on the second, Pennsylvania changed from Cam- 
eron to Lincoln, and he came up abreast of Seward ; cm 
the thirdj four votes from Ohio turned th^ scale, and, 
with universal acquiescence, Lincoln was nominated. 
Experience in administration he had none, and in legis- 
lation very little. For the jiroblems which a Eepublican 
president would encounter, his capacity was almost un* 
known. He was recognized as an able debater, a man 
thoroughly honest, by origin and associations identified 
with the common people, and very popular in his own 
state* His nomination over Seward was supposed to be 
the preference of unobjectionable mediocrity to greatness 
which had made dangerous enemies. For the vice-presi* 
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dency, Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was nominatetL That 
the two candidates on the ticket were both fnjim the 
North — ill 1860 as in 1856 — was contraiy to the general 
Ullage of parties^ and was an iUustration of the " sec- 
tionalism " urged against the Republicans, If they had 
nominated a vico*president from the Bouth^ he would have 
been fortunate if he met with nothing worse than ejtile 
from hia home. 

There was a fourth ticket in the flekL John Bell, of 
Tennessee, and Edward Everett were nominated by a 
"Constitutional Union ^ convention which met at BaJti- 
more enrly in May. It was a sort of remnant of the oM 
Wiii|? party. Its resolutions were simply a declarution 
fbr The Constitution o£ the Country, the Union of the 
State^f and the Enforcement of the Laws,'' It repre- 
sented an attempt to make the preservation of the Union 
and the Constitution tlie supreme issue, and to wholly 
ig^nore the slavery question. The result showed that this 
was the predominant sentiment in the great tier of border 
dave states* But the party was laughed at by the stren- 
uous combatants on either side. Its ticket/' said the 
Bepnhiicunf " is univei*sally respectable* It is worthy to 
be printed on gilt-edged satin paper, laid away in a box 
of musk, and kept there. . , , It is the party of mi 
idea and no purpose* - , , It might as well have 
taken the multiplication table and the decalogue for its 
platform as the Constitution and the Union,*' Yet this 
party recognized what the MepuhHean and its party 
wholly failed to appreciate — that the Union was in 
imminent danger. 

The campaign at the Noi*th was a ciuiet, decorous, and 
almost languid one. The election of Lincoln was fore- 
seen from the first. There were no burning questions" 
of immediate pi-actie-al administration, sueh as Kans 
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had furnished in 1856, The broad question at issue was 
whether a party disposed to restrict and diseouraga 
-IJttvery wherever the Constitution gave it scope to do 
so, was to administer the go\*emment. Specific ques- 
tions other than that of the territories were Uttle 
discussed on either side. The South gave the most 
substantial issue to the canvass, by the threat of seees* 
sion if the Eepublicans were successfuL Douglas, being 
questioned diiring a speech at Norfolk, Va., declared 
that the election of Lincoln would not justify secession, 
and he would support a Republican administration in 
putting down nnllifieation by foi*ce. He asked that 
Breekinridgre would state his position on this question, 
but Breckinridge took no notice of the inquiry. The 
Horth remained incredulous of the South's purpose of 
disunion, but the menace of it was recognized as giving 
aignifieance to the election* The Mepuhlimn thus spoke, 
August 25, of ** The Issues of this Campaign ^ : 

" The South, through the mouth of many of its leading poH- 
ticiauft and journals, defies the North to elect Abraham Linoohi 
to the presidency. It threatens Becession in ease he shall be 
elected. It arrogantly dedarea that he shall Ufver tako hia 
seat* It passes resolutions of the roost outrageouit and inso- 
lent chamcttT, insulting every man wlio dares to vote for what 
they call a * Black Republiean.* To make a long matter very 
short and plain, they claim the privilege of conduftiug the 
government in all the future, as they have in aU tlie past, for 
their o\m benefit and in their own way, with the alternative of 
dissolving the Union of the statos. Now, if the nou-daire- 
holding people have any spirit at aU, they will settle this quea- 
tion at once and forever. Look at the history of the last two 
admitiistratioBs, In which the slave interest has had ondispnted 
iway* This sway, the most disgraeeful and shameless of any- 
thing in the history of the government, most not be thrown 
off or ela«i tlie Union wiU be dissolved^ iiet's try it ! Are we 
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f oreyer to be governed by a BlaTe-bolding nunority t Will ihm 
p^ss&ge of four years more of misrule make it any em^er f 
the majority to a^^aumo its functioraaf 

There are many reasons why we dedira to see this experi- 
ment tried this faU. If the majority cannot rule the ooimtr^^ 
without the secession of the minority, it is time tlie ooiintry 
knew it. K the country can only exi^ under the iTile of an 
aligarchy, let the fact he demonstrated at once, and let m 
change our iustitution!^, W« desire to see the experiment tried* 
beeaase we wish to have the Southern people, who ha%^e been 
blinded and cheated by the pohticians, learn that a * Black Re- 
publican*' respects the requirements of the Constitmtioii and wiU 
protect their interests. Harmony between the two seeti on s of 
this country can never be secured until the South has learned 
that the North is not its enemy but ita best friend. We desire 
to see it tried, that the whole horde of corrupt offleiak at Wash- 
ington may be swept by the board, and something of decency 
and purity introduced there* We desire to see it^ that the 
government may be i^stored to ite original integrity. And any 
Northern man who has not pluck enoug'h to stand up and help 
do this tiling is a palti-oon* It will be tried, and onr minority 
friends may make up their mind to it." 

Just before the State Republican Convention, Go\'ernor 
Banks deelined a renominatiou* The RepubUmn enthti- 
siastically declared for Mr. Dawea as his successor. 
Against John A. Andre w^s nomination it objected that 
his **more than Republican position'* on the slavery 
question made him an inappropriate representative of 
the party, aud would repel some moderate men. In the 
©anventionj the western Massachusetts delegates were 
not fully united upon Mr. Dawes, and he received but 
326 votes to 723 for Mr, Andrew. The Eepubliem^B co 
ment was^ Angnst 30: 

^* We do not beheve this a wise or politic nomination | yet w« 
hare no doubt ho wUl prove a wis© and politic governor. H 
hm a warm heart but a cool head j he may be hot and extreme In 
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individual expressioiip going beyoEtl, as he often does, the lines 
of tli6 Ropublie^n organization and platfonuj but h« feels 
keenly the responRibilities of power and foUowa kindly the con- 
servatiaing influences of position. . . The Republicans can 
lose 10,000 votes on Mr, Andrew and not endanger h'm election. 
His John Brown STt^npathies and speeches, hiii Garrisonian afiai- 
iations, his negro- traiuing predilections and all that sort of 
extreme anti-slaTerylsm with which his i^oord abonndsr wiU 
be trmnpeted far and wide in the state to injure him, and out 
of it to harm Lincoln; and though it will doubtless have its 
ect in frightening timid and cons4*rvative reeriiits, it will 
strengthen others to labor, and can hardly anywhere cUauge or 
endanger results.*' 

But Andrew was the man for the time. From the days 
of the Liberty party ho had been identified with consti- 
tutional opposition to glavety* He was lion-hearted and 
woman-hearted. He represent-ed tlie purest conscience, 
tlie clearest intelligence^ the most earnest purpose, of 
New England — and at last the New England idea was 
to be tried out against the South Candina idea. 

While the South was imputing t^ the North the most 
hostile designs against slaver]^'^ no other action against 
it was intended or expected among the Republicans than 
the gradual aj>pearanee of emancipation as a local politi- 
cal issue in the border states, and their slow conversit>n 
to freedom, and the encouragement of a Republican 
party at the 8outh by the influence of the Administration. 
" What changes may occur within the next half-century 
said the EqmbUean, October 20, 1S60, "to hasten the 
work of negro emancipation on this continent^ no one 
can foresee, but present appearances indicate its gradual 
rvtreat southwardly and an irrepressible conflict Ln the 
dflve states^ protracted long after the question has been 
completely removed from national politics,'* 

It was the division of their oppooonta that gave 
the election to the Republicans. Of the popular vote. 
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lineolii nmmd. absnA IfiGO/XXK Booglait 1«37CMX)% 
BreckiiiiiiiiSIOuOOa^niiBd In tt« ilMliirtl 

college, lineoln had 180 vot«^ BT«ddiiri%t^ 72. BeW n% 
and I>oi|g|Hil2L Liiiflolii imd ibetoraL vote of eveiy 
Northern aMa mm Hair Jemj^ ivMdi waa ffiirided be- 
tween Iiim and Douglas; Doiigtr^> hud in addition only 
the vote of Mkaomi ; B^* Kentucky, Tennes&eey 

and Yirgitua; and tite ocii& ..^Qfiflmii atalea ware for 
Breckii^ nd^re. MafisadiBBiistl gftva ibidMVlOI^XIO vot t 
Beach (Dotiglas) aSJOO^ Immmm (BaD) Si^OM^ 
BuUer (&0Q]Eiiiifd8^ ttSft 

To oomjiileftelv remove the quejtioti of davery from 
national poCties^'' leaving eaeh state to abwly work out 
the prc^bletn for itaiiC»1bal waa tta atpeotation witib 
which the R^puMUm, a sag^cions^ iffprnentativa New 
England newspaper, welcomed the appPOf^riung fwir 
dency of Abnihao) LiiumjIu, The Korfi||9ll0ilMIMHlEif^ 
part looked for a snbsidence of all slavery agitations, 
and the direction of the government's energies to pro- 
mote the material prosperity of white people in general, 
instead of as heretofore the exclusive interest of the slave- 
holding states. The Abolitionists were little elated — 
freedom for those in bondage scarcely looked nearer for 
a Republican victory. The South was looking forward 
to a career as an independent nation. The four million 
slaves looked for no change in their lot, and were either 
unconscious of the struggle or indifferent respecting 
its issues. 
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Secession. 

f I IHE result of the electioa was no sooner known than 
i the South Carolinians began to take action for the 
recession of their state with a vigor which allowed no 
doubt of the seriousness of their pnrpoge. An energetic 
movement in the same direction began at once in 
all the Gulf and cotton states. The North wf^ almost 
as much sui*prised as if it had received no waramg. 
Mr* Seward had said toward the close of the canvass: 
**I do not think these threats heffjre 44eetii>n are evi* 
dences of revolution and disunion after election, for the 
simple reason that I have always found that a man who 
does intend to strike a fatal blow does not give notice so 
long beforehand.** Buch reasoning was good m against 
the idea of a secret plot of a few conspirators, to which 
the North was long inclined to impute the origin of 
secassion. But in truth the movement toward it was as 
open^ and its causes as patent, as in the ease of any other 
revolution. The Houth saw in the election of Lincoln 
the triumph of a party whose central principle and 
motive was hostility to the Souths moat character- 
istic institution. The avowed doctrine of the Republican 
party was the exclusion of slavery from the territories. 
The sentiment which underlay and inspired that doctrine 
was dislike to slavery in itself and everywhere j — so much 
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tlii^ Scmlh know, and it Uatl no faith that the seutinient 
would bo rt*8t3'amed in its expressioa by that loyalty U* 
the Constitution which the Eepublicaos professed- Its 
unMiof Yfm uot so totally iiu founded as the Republicaiia 
theiiistilvt^s supposed. The sentiment which lies deepest 
at the hoart of a man or a party has a constant tendency 
to draw intt> line with itself the workings of the niind, 
to convert the head, and flu ally to direct the act. Beyond 
question, a Beptiblican administration would give effect- 
ive aid to any party of emancipation that should grow 
up within a slave state. Such a party w^as already 
fonnidablc in MiBRouri, and was likely soon to spread 
thniuj^h the boHer states. An inflnenee vast thon^ 
indirei^t woidd be exerted to loosen the hold of the sl& 
power on the S( nit hem people. Ho far the South 
luadem were right in their apprehensions^ — slavery wm 
IDDniicad in its own home by the election of Lincoln. 

But the menace was a remote and indirect one, and at 
tlii» point the Southern people misjudged. They imputed 
to the Bc^publieans sentiments and purposes of activ 
ftggrcBsion such as even the Abolitionists had never enter- 
tained* Thus in Georgians declaration of secession, one 
of the ablest documents of it-s classy and attributed to 
Toombg, it is said of the party which had just eleoted 
Lincoln : 

The prolnbition of slavery in the territories, hostility to it 
every wht^rcT the equality of the i?hite and the black races, dis- 
regard of nil constitutional guaranties in its favor, were boldly 
proclaimed by its leaders and applauded by its followers,** 

This was the ordinary tone of the Southern politicians 
and newspa])ers. Charges of disloyalty to the Constitu- 
tion and indifference to the Union were constantly and 
freely made at the North by the Democratic and ** Union- 
ist^' opponents of the Eepublicaus, Douglas said in the 
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Situate in Jamiarv, 1860^ that the Harpers Ferry outrage 
was th<? Dutixraij lt>^cal, and iueWtable result of the duc- 
triiies and teacliiiigs of th^ Republicaa party, as expressed 
in the party platform, by the party presses, and in the 
speeches of the party leaders. Up to the election and 
afterward, the Bostan Courier — the representative of a 
party which included aneh men as Everett and Win- 
throp — habitually charged the Republican party with 
John Browiiism and disuuiomsm- And thu8 the South, 
misled by this rage of party Bpirit, grossly exaggerated 
and misconstrued the purpose of the Republican party. 

Such was the immediate provocation, real and imagi* 
nary, to secession. It is to be remembered that slave 
labor was the chief element in Southern industry; the 
foundation of it^ agricnltiire and of its coraraerce; the 
environment of its family life, with personal relations 
often of the kindliest; the corner-stone of its social 
system* That system was thoroughly aristocratic, with 
the slaves as its base, an intermediat-e stratum of poor 
and debased whites, and at the summit a proud, luxuri- 
ous, and brilliant aristocracy, made up in the country of 
plauters, and in the cities of their mercantile and profes- 
sional allies and associates, For this aristocratic class 
politico was the highest field of energy and ambition, 
and engaged the best ability of the community, such as 
at the North found outlet largely in great industrial 
enterprises or in literature. ThuB the South was far 
more thuuiimted by politicians than the North, and the 
personal ambition to rule, which in the one section had 
to fit itself to the sentiments of the common people, could 
in the other section dictate to the people* Throughout 
the community public sentiment had for many years 
been intensifying in support of slavery. The position of 
toleratitm or apology had been exchanged fur one of 
enthusiastic advocacy. To this change two main factors 
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had contributed — ^the growth of the cottoii*raimn§r in- 
terest and the denmicistioiis of the AboUtioiiists. The 
practice of the latter^ for thirty years continued, of de- 
nouneiog slave-holders as the worst of crimiiials, had 
somehow failed to convert them from their sins. What 
the Abolitionists said passionately, the civilized world 
was begfiouing calmly to say atjd to feoL The South, 
thus mtieisedj was stung to self justiftcat ion until it ex- 
alted slavery, on grounds economic, social, and religious, 
as among the greatest of earthly blessings, and for the 
benighted Africans the pro\idential opening of eU^rnal 
salvation. 

The ruling power at the South was intensely intolerant. 
All dislike of slavery^ however mildly expressed, was 
frowned upon, all open dissent was crushed out. Purse 
and passion were on the same side; the South's great 
industiy was agiicultuje, and of its agriculture the staple 
was cotton raised liy slave labor* In a word, the South 
gloried in slavery, and the North abhorred it* In a 
democracy such convictions tend to express themselves 
in political action, — and so the two opfjosite sentiments 
drifted irresistibly toward collision. The North^ having 
on its aide the forces of nature, and finding political 
aseendeucy coming within itsreacht — ^ being moreover by 
habit patient and law-abiding, and also having no imme- 
diate contact in its interior life with the subject of dis- 
pute, — was well content to trust the issue to time, and 
to established and peaceful procedure. The South, hav* 
ing for ten years found its victories barren ones, and 
havdng now lost the control of the Federal government; 
feeling itself endangered more or less, in the chief muscle, 
the most sensitive nerve^ of its social organism ; and 
being always of a masterful temper and hot bloml. 
was prompt to ent the knot of a union that had gi^wn 
irksome and hateful. 
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Ready to its hand for the purjiose of separation stood 
a political theory long cherished at the South and repu- 
diated at the North^ — state sovereignty. The North in 
general held that while the powers of sovereignty were 
divided between the individual states and the Federal 
Union, yet that the latter was an organic union of thts 
whole people^ and indissoluble. The South in general 
held that the Union wa3 an alliauce of independent sttites 
which might separate at will. To the Southern tnind^ 
therefore, secession was not revolution j the issue which 
it presented to the state was not of loyalty but of expe- 
diency ; and when the state had decided, the obedience of 
the eiti2eu was due, not to the Union, bnt to hLs stat'e^ 
whether in the Union or out of it. It was thiseonWction, 
that paramount allegiance was due to the state, which 
was decisive after their states had left the Uiiiou, 
in the minds of men like Robert K Lee, — mm as fou- 
scientious and high*niinded as any who fought against 
them* But in the original Secessionists the motive was 
the maintenance of slavery and of the political power 
of the aristocracyp 

The South Carolinians, then, being pretty much of one 
mind in the matter, proceeded immediately on the elec- 
tion of Lincoln to disiiolve the connection of their state 
with the Union. The Federal judges, marshals, and 
other officials throughout the state resigned their offices. 
The United States senators, Hammond and Chestnnt, 
resigned. A convention was called by the legislature, 
chosen by the people, and before the end of December it 
had dechired the state independent of the Federal Union. 
The other Gulf states moved more slowly. There was 
some debate and division among their leaders; some 
waitiug to see w^hat Congress would do — waiting that 
ended when, early in the new year, their eongresjsional 
representatives telegraphed home in favor of prompt 
Vol. 
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gecessiou; and, before the end of Pebnmry, Georgia, 
Florida, MissiBsippi, Alabama, and LouMaua had toh 
lowed South Carolina's example, and organized with her 
a Sonthem Confederacy, with a constitution closely rt*- 
senibling that of the United Staters, and with Jefferson 
Davis as its president. 

The secession movement found the North imprepared, 
amazed, and distracted witii conflicting views and pur- 
poses. There were no precedents for sm»h an emt*rgcnt*y, 
DO ck*ar principles for dealing with it. The Adtriinii?tr»- 
tion was utterly helpless* The Republican party had 
never contemplated such a state of things^uor agreed cm 
even the most general attitude toward it. There waa a 
chaos of opposing counsels* Men did not know their 
own mindsj and changed from day to day. The Seces- 
Blonists had a clear purpose, and followed it st-eadily and 
SQCcessf ully. They made all the Gulf states their own ; 
they gained a strong and growing hold on the border 
states ; forts and navy yards fell into their hands ; not a 
shot was fired against them, not a blow was strnek; 
their Confederacy was organised j within four montli^s 
they could boast of creating a new nation. The Federtd 
government had doue nothing to protect itself ; the 
North did not even know what it wanted to do, was not 
resolved to fight^ was not willing the seceding statet 
should go, w^as unsure of its own people and its own heart* 
Yet, hesitatingly, gropingly, its mind was working to a 
clear pur|>ose, its heart was nerving itself for a mighty 
effort. 

When, within a week after the eleetionp South Carolina 
made evident her purpose to secede^ there was on the 
part of some Republicans a willingness to let them go if 
they wished to. The Tnbum said : 

** If the cotton states ishall decide that they can do better oat 
of the Union than in it| we inast on letting them go in p€aae. 
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Wbenever a considerable section of our Union sliall 
delib€$lit6ly rt*solvG to go out, we shall resist all coercive meaa- 
mm desigiied to keep it in. We hope never to live in a republic 
whereof one section is pinned to the reddue by bayonets.^ 

Thus, one stToi3g eeotimeut of the hour was that of the im- 
possibility of maintaimng by force a Union which should 
have any value; the impossibility of self-government with- 
mit the consent of the gtivernL^il. The RepubUcftn'S first 
position was (November lU) that aU the Southern states 
except South Carolina would decide against secession j 
that it was obviously against their interest to secede f 
that Houth Carolina might go if she would, but must not 
touch the Federal forts in her borders, or refuse to pay 
the Federal duties on her imjiorts, under penalty of 
armed coercion. It held (November 15) that if Houth 
Carolina would seek a dissolution by peaceable negotia- 
tions and mutual agreement, it would be and ought to 
b© granted* **A Union that must be maintained by force 
is not desirable," No such withdrawal, it continues, is 
eonteraplated or provided for by the Constitution, but it 
would be legitimate and expedient to grant it if South 
Carolina lays her grievam^a before the country and seeks 
a peaceable dissolution of partnership. But South Caro- 
lina, it was soon apparent, woidd do nothing of the kind; 
she did not ask a favor, but claimed a right, and drew 
her sword to enforce it if resisted. She at once began to 
ftmit Throughout the neighboring states the martial 
fever spread^ among a p<^pulation accustomed to the use 
of arms and fond of military glory. 

Of the former political allies of the South, many were 
Imid in ealling for eonciliations and eompromiije, Amoug 
the Republicans in general the dispotjition was strong 
against any material concession. The prevalent temper 
of Massachusetts was against any concessit m whatever. 
When the Itepublimn advocated the repeal of the i^ei^ 
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fional lil>erty law, it ha(] against it almost the whole 
strtmgth of the party. The paper urged that the law, 
while pt*rhapi; not in its letter tmconstitiitioual^ was 
iuteitdod to thwart the execution of a Uaiteti Htat^ 
statute* ; that it had ne\ er Jmen of the least praetical 
UBB^ and that by repealing laws of this chtss, the North 
woidd remove the one real grievance of the South, aii*l 
would sliow not cowardice but a manly willinguetiis to do 
right. Governor Banks, in his jjartiug message, argued 
in the same direction* But the inaugural of hm suc- 
cessor, Governor Andn^Wj took opposite ground, and 
Andrew and not Banks was the representative man of 
the party, 

Thnrlow Weed, in the Albany Hvmimf Jtmrmlf was 
urging as a basis of agreement, the restoration of the 
Mifi^oitri compromise line, and instead of the rendititm 
of fugitive shives the pajTnent of their money value. 
The Mep^bUcan {December 11) objected to any proffer on 
the part of the North of a restoration of the boundary 
line whieh had been overthrown by the South's own act; 
but it was willing that if the South would propose such 
restoration, and be content with it, it should be accepted* 
The yearly number of escaping fugitives, it remarked, 
was not above 2000, at an outside value of <SjO0O,000, 
and the jmvment of such sum, as a commutation for a 
distast Infill obligation, was legitimate, and was preferable 
to the (*(*nsumnuition of secession. 

But it WHS soon apparent that no such concesaions at 
these would satisfy the South, Congress met ; the Presi- 
dent's message argued that secession wiis not permissible, 
but that there was no authority to prevent it or to coerce 
a stat4? } and in both Himses the leaders of the two sec- 
tions met each other with final questiem and reply. The 
North saw at last that the Si>utb, the Gidf states at least, 
wwre serious in their purpose to leave the Union j would 
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the North pay the price thoy demanded as their right 
and as the coiiditiou of their remamingf That price 
was — m Toombs summed it up in the Senate — that 
slave-holders should Ije allowed to t^e their propeHy 
into the territories ; that slave property should be reeog* 
nized by the govemraentin all its departments as etjmilly 
sacred with any other kind of property, save in states 
which excluded it; that oflfenders against the laws of 
slave states should be sun^endered to justice iu those 
states; that fugitive slaves should be returned; that 
Congress should prohibit and punish insurreetiou and 
invasion. In a words Will the Federal govormueut 
take slave property under its immediate and special pro- 
tection j shall slavery be made national aud general, and 
frc*e<lom be the sectional exception f " Kever I ^ said the 
North, through its congressmen, Then," said the men 
of the Gulf states, " we will leave yon ! " That was the 
sum and substance of a month^s debate, and early in 
January the seuatr>ra and representatives of six states 
bade a stern farewell to their associates in Congress, left 
their places vacant, and went home to organise and arm 
a new nation. 

How ^haU we deal with the seceders ? " was a question 
sorely puzzling, "Say to theni, * erring sisters, go in 
peace!*** was tho counsel of some, like the Tribune, 
" Yes, go — but touch the national forts in your harbors, 
or refuse to pay the customs duties, at your peril \ ^ So 
fpid Senator Wade, a representative spokesman of his 
"'"ty in the Senate. "Be patient j give them time to 
oool ; offer a national convention to talk matters over,** 
isaid men like Weed and Seward and Adams* But within 
two months from Lincoln's election, the tide of feeling 
had swept the nation to the verge of war* Charleston 
harbor was the focus where the rays of passion eeutered. 
A htUe company of troops under Major Anderson held 
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forts* Moultrie and Siimter, The Carolinians threw up 
arouud them a eirele of menacing furtifit-atioiis* Would 
the government reenforce them, as thej almogt at the 
mercy of their Iwsiegers T ** Oh for an hour of Jackson ! " 
tsried the Republican^ December 17, when Bnehaiiau de- 
idined to risk bloodshed by sending reenforeements* 
ViiRH kift the cabinet in disgust at the refusal Major 
Audei'san, Deeeniber 26, deftly mthdrew his handful of 
men from Moultrie on the mainland, and planted himself 
in watt^r hM'ked Sumter ; and the wat^*hing North cheered 
hm !<ueeess{ul maneuver. The President changed his 
mind and mni the steamer St^r of the We^t with troops 
and 8ivp[Tlie8; the forts at the harbor mouth (January 
!)) opeiHMl fire on her, and she turned in silence and 
went back. Those guna woke in the North a pulse 
of wrath; compromise had failed at Washington; the 
Oulf stntes were seceding, — now the South had struck 
at the flag* " Thus,^ said the Ee^mhUcanj January 12, 
**thc ftual act of the disunion drama has opened upon 
UB by the perversity of Soath CiiroUna.*' Three days 
Iwfore it had said, There is but one voice from men 
of all parties in the free stateSj and it calls imperatively 
lor the defense of the Union and the enforcement of 
the laws." 

But the tide which seemed about to sweep away all 
harriers of peace once more ebbed for a little. The 
nation's hesirt might be hot^ but while Buchanan was 
Presiideut its hand was as forceless as an empty glove. 
The Southern members of the cabinet had resigned, after 
doing their utmost to aid the seceders ; their places were 
filled by Northern men of character and forc^e,^ — Dix and 
Stanton and Holt, — but the President shrank from all 
vigorous action. It was scarcely to be regretted ; for the 
Northern mind was not yet clear nor its purpose fixed. 
Seward, regarded as the foremost man in the coming 
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administration, spoke in the Senate^ January 12, and his 
voice was weighty for a calm, patient effort toward peace- 
ful reunion, He yielded nothing of Republican princi- 
plesj but he offered a programme of conciliation* He 
proposed that all unconstitutional legislation against the 
return of fugitive^ be repealed; that non-interference 
with slavery in the states be guaranteed, if the South 
desired, by a new article in the Constitution j that, seces- 
siou being abandoned, and after a year or two's interval, 
there be lietd a constitutional convention ; that any 
proper legislation against inter-state invasion be granted; 
and that as a material bond of the whole country, two 
Pacific railways be constructed. The temper of the 
speech fell on the North like oil on troubled watera 
Congress, calmed by the withdrawal of the fiery seces* 
gion element, labored assiduoiisly with great special 
committees to devise some scheme of rest*>ration. The 
most caTispicuous project was that of Senator Critten- 
den of Kentucky, of which the salient feature was the 
restoration of the Missouri compromise line^ as applica- 
ble to all territory present or hereafter acquired ; each 
new state to determine its own institutions. To this, as 
contemplating future acciuisitions of slave territory to 
the southward, the North would not consent* Anotlier 
plan was that of Charles Francis Adams, then in the 
House, whit^h pro posed the immediate admission of New 
Mexico as a state, her people deciding the slavery ques* 
tiou for themselves (there were, said Mr. Adams, but 
twenty-two slaves held there), — ^and thus virtually re- 
stored the old line for all j>resent territory. While Con- 
gress debat^^d such phms, a convention was held at the 
oaU of Virginia^ to which the states, except the six 
tecedera^ sent delegates, to discuss the situation and 
devise remedies. In all these discussions it was re<*og- 
niz&il that the immediate object was to retain the yet 
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tmseceded Houtkem states. Those which had 
foriried a cunfederoey were EKiorti fully indiffereiit to 
nmh uiUd palliatives* But if the other Southern st&ies 
could be held, there was hope that after a time the way- 
ward sisters'^ would get tired of their isolation. The 
border Btates were the prize for whieJt both parties wer© 
now working. On Virginia were now eentered the 
Btrongest hopes and fears. In Virgin is,^ — and largely 
also in Maryland, North Carolina^ Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Miagu 11 ri,— there were two i)owerfnl conflicting 
forces^ attachment to slavery aod love of the Union, 
Strong sympathy drew Virginia toward her Asters of 
the Gulf; strong tieSj of revolutionary traditions, of n 
proud place in the whole history of the nation, boim 
her to the Union and its flag. She wanted the North to 
csoncede the Southern demands; failing that, she wavered 
as to her choiGe. A state convention was called; im* 
mediate secession was rejected; the representatives 
the confederacy were strenuously persuasive; the com- 
promisers did their best* But all compromise came to 
nothing* The fugitive slave laWj the personal liberty 
laws^ — nobody really cared much about them ; the Mis- 
souri compromise talk was only galvanising a corpse^ 
The South wanted just one thing — that propertv^ in 
human l>eings should be put on an equality with property 
in cattle or horses. Lincoln went to the bottom of the 
matter wheUj in a speech at the Cooper Institute a year 
l)eforet after a sober and searching review of the whole 
field, he said : 

** What will satis[fy them f Bimply this : we must not only 
let them alone, but we must somehow convince them that wa 
do let them alone, . . * What will convince them f Thisg 
and this only ; cease to eaU slavery wrong, and join them m 
callinir it right* And this must be done thoroughly — done in 
acts as well as in worik." 
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8oj now, all the talk brought mattars no nearer a 
settleiQont Ont of it all a single measure was finally 
adopted. Congress, at the close of the session^ approved 
an amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting any 
future amendment to authorize Congress to interfere 
with slavery where it was sanctioned by state hiw. 
That^ — as the Thirteenth Amendment — was the last 
proffer of the North to the South, It was a quite dif- 
ferent Thirteenth Amendment which met the South on 
its return after four years. 

Any who had believed, as many did believe, Mr. Bowles 
appareutly amoug them, that the new President was to 
be but the instrument of Mr. 8ewartl, were undeceived 
by the first words he spoke after assuming his offiee. 
" No one," said the HepHbUcan, March 5, " can doubt that 
Mr. Lincoln is the sole author of his own inaugural." 
One thing was clear, that the eountr>' had at last a man 
for its chief ruler, — a man most genuine and veracious, 
whoso effort and longing were toward peaec, but who 
held a steadfast purpose toward national unity. The 
inaugural was a sober, calmly reasoned, and weighty 
appeal t-o the seceding states ; the avowal, firm, but with- 
out a spark of passion, that secession cannot be recog- 
nizedt and that the President will if necesaory use his 
authority to hold the national forts and property and to 
collect the imposts, though he will not Ui^e force for any 
other purpose ; and the assurance that if the Southei'ners 
lldll wnbmit their grievances to peaceful arbitrament, they 
Aall hi} met with the fulli^st regard for every moral and 
constitutional right. The langiiage of the address, while 
hiwyerdike in its carefulness of statement, was y^t homely 
and familiar as the talk of a plain man by his own fireside. 
At the end it rose to a strain of pathetic sublimity ; 

**I am loath to close. We are uot enemiei, but frienda. We 
miut not be enemies. Though paaaion may liav« stmined, It 
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must not break our l3otids of a^ection. The mystic chords 
momoryt stpeiching from ereiy battle-field and patriot gruTt* to 
ffvery living heart and hesarth-stone all over this broad IxwicL 
will yet sweU the chorus of the Union ^ when a^m tonchedf as 
snrely they will be, by the better angek of our imture.'' 

The cabinet appointments were snch as on the wbote 
gave encotiraging assurance as to the Pregsidetit's catlio 
lieity and conrage. It was not then known that he had 
offered places to such Southerners as Gnthrie, of Ken- 
tucky, and Gilmore, of North Carolina, Among his official 
eouneilors, he ehose his foremost rivalsi, Seward, Chase, 
and Bates; the other places were filled by Montgoment' 
Blair^ Gideon Welles, Caleb B. Smithy and Simon Cam- 
eron. The new Adniinistration was instantly engaged 
with an army of place-hunters. Lincoln remarked tJaat 
the office-seekers would not leave him time to attend to 
the country; he waSy he said, like a man obliged to 
negotiate with lodgers at one end of his house when it 
was on fire at the other end. 

While this had been the course of events, the mtud of 
the Northern people had been strugglmg with contra* 
dictory impulses, and had by uo means come to a dear 
conclusion. The pages of the Mepublimn reflect many 
of these phases. Through the perplexities of the imme* 
diate situation « the great substantial fact — the supreme 
fact, as history now makes account of it — is recognized^ 
December 22, in an article which thus begins : 

" Slaved^ seems to be gatlienug itself up for a deoidve strug- 
gle. The moral forces of the world have long assailed it, aad 
everywhere religion, morahty, and poUtics are against it* 
Its stronghold is in the Southern states of this 
Union. , , , Only in this eoujitry is an attempt made ki 
throw around the system the sanotion of religion, and to 
uphold it as a good and proper thing in itself, and woithy to 
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1)0 elierished, protected, and extended over other knda. Her© 
it seema to be nishing upon a decisive battle -fbld*-* 

With the closing year, December 25, comes the first 
avowal, clear and firni, of The Stem Purpose" — to 
put down rebellion by anus. But the question was 
speedily obseured again. The fighting temper ebbed at 
the North. With Mr* Seward*s conciliatory speech, and 
with the subsequent effort toward a peaceful settlement, 
the Reptihlimn was in warmest sympathy. Mr. Bowles's 
optimistic temper^ his strong reliance on the prevailing 
power of reason and self-interest, made him skeptical of 
a warlike issue, and strenuous to avert it* The Repub- 
lican did not compromise its anti-slavery principles ; it 
would by no means concede the Crittenden plan, or any- 
thing beyond the Adams proposition. But it criticised 
the readiness of Governor Andrew and the legislature to 
prepare for war, as overzealous and injurious. The state 
was forward and prompt to meet the worst that might 
come* The legislature, in January, by a unanimous vote, 
called on the President to enforce the laws and maintain 
the Union, and offered him whatever support of men 
and money he might need from Massachusetts* The 
Bepublican deprecated such measures, as showing a dis- 
position to meet the South half way on tlie war-path. 

Men far less sanguine than Mr. Bowles were slow to 
believe that the issue eould come to actual war. Even 
Lincoln said on his journey to Washington : **This crisis 
is* all artiflcia!. It has no foundation in fact. It was 
not ' argued up/ as the saying is, and cannot be argued 
down* Lot it alone and it will go down itself ! " 

In the mind of the North, two sentiments were strong, 
— that the government mast not give up its own to the 
seeeders, must not surrender its forts or renonnco the 
oollection of eustoms duties; but that it was impraoti* 
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darenr men besides the Abolhioiiists tboo^it the na- 
tional partnership with slaTe4>wneis. if farak3en hy the 
aet of the latter, was br no means wortii restoring. 
The sentiment of common eountry. the pride in a great 
national destiny^ had been dimmed by the hot struggle of 
recent rears. Said the BepmhUcaUy NoTcmber 22, ^The 
fact is not to be disguised that the feeling at the Nwth in 
respect to the Union has considerably changed within a 
score of years." Certainly, it says, the North does not 
care enough for the Union — however orators may ^orify 
the name — to made any further compromises to save it. 
The South has destroyed all liberty within its borders, 
and denies to Northern men upon its soil the rights which 
the cotmtry would exact in the case of a foreign power. 
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As late as March 23, the paper declared^ in a gloomier 
Diood than lusual, but with a mis^ving from which few 
then were whully free, that loyalty, as an enthusiastic 
sentiment, does not exist among Americans, 

In the first month of Lincoln's administration — whUe 
as yet no blow had been etruek ; while commissioners of 
the Confederacy were at Washington trying to negotiate 
for a peaceful separation j while the Virginia convention 
still debated whether the state should secede — one great 
fact was becoming clear to the North. It was expressed 
in a sentence of the President's inaugural : " The central 
idea of secession is the essence of anarchy/' It was not — 
so the North slowly perceived — a question merely whether 
several states were to part company with the rest. It 
was a question whether the bond of all national govem- 
nient was to be dissolved ; wliether a principle was to be 
admitted which in its ultimate application would reduce 
the country to a chaos of diHCordant states. The fact 
of a common nationality^ ou whose preservation depended 
ultimately the peace of society, the happiness of every 
household, the hopes of future generations, was asserting 
itself in the hearts "f the com m on people* 

The character of the seceders' act had been obscured 
by that feature in our system which places very many 
of the functions of civil government in the state, and 
only a few iu the Federal Union. In a centralissed na- 
tion, a revolt against governmental authority brings the 
insurgents into immediate eoUisiou with the civil author- 
ity, at every point where law touches the citizen. The 
revolt of the Gulf states from the Union had not dis- 
turbed the relations of their citizens to that frame-work 
of Irxsal law which covers most of the questions and 
interests of civil life. Business contracts, police^ the 
state courts, the ordinary functions of government, went 
ou a» before* The scanty machinery of Federal admin- 
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istratiou, in its local forms, had dissolved by the i'ooseiit 
of the people ; Federal judges and marshak had resigned ; 
the post-offices had been easily tramf erred to the new 
authorities. From their share in the govemnient at 
Washington the aenator3 and representatives had with- 
drawn. But at one point the relation was not effectu- 
ally severed j the snpreme right of government, the right 
of taxation J — exercii^ed then by the Federfil government 
only through the customs duties, — remainiHl fully as- 
serted by the North in theory, and practically expresse*! 
by the two or three forts over which the stars and stripi*i5 
still waved. This brought the whole matter to an imme- 
diate practical test. To withdraw from the forts would 
be a virtual renunciation by the government of tlie one 
remaining function which testified to a vital, organic, 
indissoluble relation between itself as an authority eov* 
ereign within its sphere^ and the seceders m rightfully its 
subjects within that sphere. 

This was the logic of the situation. The concrete fact 
was, a beleaguered fort^ garrisoned by a company of 
United States soldiers, with rapidly diminishing sup- 
plieSf menaced on all sides by the batteries of a people 
exultant in their new independence, and eager to be free 
from the last symbol of the authority they had east off* 
On that fort and its flag the eyes of both sections were 
fastened ; and as men watched, the tide of feeling rose 
higher and higher. Unrelieved^ it must speedily fall. 
Would the Administration reenforee it or withdraw 
from it f To hold it, said the military connselors, would 
reqidre twenty thousand men. It is worthless to u% 
said Seward and others of the cabinet, and by holding 
it we risk a collision whieh destroys the last hope of a 
peaceful victory. Once the report went over the coun- 
try from Washington that the garrison was to be with- 
drawn. Such retreat was bitter for patriots, even for 
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those who sought peaca The moral effect of the aban- 
donmeot of Fort Sumter,^ said the BepubUemif March 
12, " will unquestionably be a degree of disap|K>intment 
and cbagrrin among loyal citizeus of the North.^ Yet, it 
adds^ if it will deprive secession of its last opportiiuity, 
it is a good move. Lincoln, as it now appears^ was hop- 
ing to gain a substantial advantage by a siuall sacrifice^ — 
to keep Virginia in the Unions by giving up Sumter* He 
told a representative of the Virginia convention (bo says 
Henry Wilson) that if that body would immediately 
adjourn^ he would order Sumter to be evacuated. The 
reply was that both Sumter and Pickens must bo evacn- 
ated at once, and assurance given that no attempt would 
be made to collect revenue in Southern ports. This was 
more than Lincoln could grant. At last, a relieving 
sciuadrcm was secretly ordered to sail from New York 
for Suniter, The goverament, keeping its promise to 
the Confederate commissioners^ that if Sumter were not 
first attacked, no relief should be sent it without notice 
being given, sent private word to the Charleston authori- 
ties that supplies were to be introduced into the fort, — 
peaceably if possible, otherwise by force. Throughout 
the ctmntry^ meanwhile, the hopiJS of peace which had 
followed Lincolu^s inaugural and Seward^s pacific 
counsels had been obscured by swiftly gathering clouds. 
We road, April G, that a warlike aspect has suddenly 
come over the whole face of affairs ; that the Seces- 
sionists are getting ready to strike, and the Adminis- 
tration is on its guard. The tension of suspense was 
nearing the point where something must break. It 
paralyzed busines^^, — so said the HepubUcan^ April IL 
With food abundant, with money plenty, there yet was 
nniversfJ stagnation. Men felt thuiidi^r in the air, and 
waited for the storm, " The time is come when the 
North is entirely ready to see the issue decided as regards 
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We^T to tlie pMlin^ of the gim& Then the OTennatched 
gwrisoQ vit4d^: Major Anderson agreed to evacoate 
the fi>rt. and its Ha^ went down. One great passion of 
grief. r^:>eQtment« and porpose united the North as one 
man. Het^tations^ doubts^ theories^ vanished. Party 
Iine$ were forgotten. There was bnt one thongbt^ one 
feeling — to make the flag supreme again over the whole 
lamL The President called for seraoity-five thousand 
volunteers and the loyal states mshed to arms. Virginia, 
North Can>lina« Tennessee, Arkansas, and Texas joined 
the Southern Confederacy. Pennsylvania troops were 
thrown instantly into Washington to defend it, and dose 
after them came the Massachusetts SixUi Raiment. The 
country was wrapped in a whirlwind of war. 
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I^TTEESS 1857'1860. 

TO torn from tbe Btory at a nation's criaia to details 
of parsonal life gives at first an iiiipressioii of 
abmpt deacent. It is like coming from the distant view 
of a city in which its far-away grandeur ciarms the eye 
and ftre^s the imagination^ into immediate contact with 
its scenes of prosaic reality. But tbe deeper look sees 
under these homely aspects the great drama of humanity. 
The pictured tapestry of a people*s fortunes has for its 
warp and woof the thread of every-day lives — their toils, 
pieai^uregf discomforts, losses, successes. Of the letters 
in this aijd other chapters, not a few are given for their 
incidental revelations of traits in the writer. Often the 
thought may not be weighty, the judgment^ perhaps, not 
eorrcct, but if the reader is helped to see the man as be 
really was, something is gained. 

Ta {Jharki AGm. 

January 11, 1857. 

Wi th what meat are you consoling 5*ourself in L 'a absence, 

and tbo want of my delightful chirograph y for the last ten 
days t I have been to New York and Boston, have gone to a 
baU^ and have sat up tiU fonro^clock printing: Governor (Gardner's 
mmmg^f hesidea experiencing several other unusual sensatiQni, 
Vol. I.— 19 m 
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floaeliMiimteTOT. I kad » dd^tfni breaks with Diuia 
at D riPOttioo r^inKgw YoriE, tera^wideli we settled the Fhila- 
delph» mter. He took it m hMkd, &&d told ihem tlmt I would 
go mi ftad see them if tkej wmM agree to mUe a $50,000 e&sb 
capital, to whieh I thoald eontadbate jSCNM}— then make tlie 
iKiiwiil capital fIOO,00(lp and give me twentjr of t)ie new shares 
cr cme-^oartlt cl the wliole eoDecm, which he calculated would 
be woHli Hia tlOO^ at tiw end of the year, or when the 
|60^OOD was i^ed ^ ; — afid beeidea give me supreme control and 
94000 sataiy. This was rather more ma^ificent than I should 
ha?e demaaded myaM, bat he mid they on^bt to do i t ^ if I wenu 
and I told hhn to go ahefid. The reply I have not be&fd— 
pin»hablj il will md the matter, at least for the present. I 
am oontent* On snch tarms t ^onld hardly dadine mimics 
the ssmH risk proposed. Rather than accept less, or much 
less, I would remain here, or go to Boston, or go on the 
Tr^urte itself . I shaB get $miO, perhaps $5000, out of the 
BepubUmn this year, and had best stay tmksB I ean make a 
ten strike. 

L I saw a few moments in Boston* She seemed in capi- 
tal spirits, and promised to come around this way home* Is it 
not about time for yon to eome down and see us again f I feel 
sort o' leisurely, hs^e got a new anecdote or two, and the bliss* 
ful fountains of ale are o^erfiowing, while with a lemon and 
some hot water we might save the Unioti after the more 

approved fashion of the season. What say you f L being 

away, you must be lonely, and disposed to do somethiofr 
desperate* If my wife were away, Pd come up and see you — 1 
would. 

January 18, 1857, 
. , , The Philadelphia people have replied, coming nearly 
to my ^ndard, but I have declined to abate a jot^ I think 
the only real point is my demand for supreme and absolute 
control; there are one or two people who have an interest 
in the movement, who, though willing and desirous to have me 
lead, are yet bent on attaching tbemsselves to the enterprise and 
going to glory with it. This h all right if they are worthy, hot 
if they prove dmgs I must have the right to slough them off* 
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I think here i& the sticking-pomt I am more and more inciif- 
ferent to going imlesa 00 my own terms. 

Momdai^. — My eyes, what a storm I One of my ears was nip- 
ped hy the frost last night going home at eleven, and it bumi» 
to-day Eke a bad conscience. But that ksjt hot whisky, at tht? 
noon of night, with Mrs, Bowles, was Uk*a meat to a strong: man. 
It only needed you to make the thing* complete. By the way, 
Mrs* B, and I have been indulging in the weakneis of being 
omyonized this Imt week by Kimberly. The result is rathe? a 
BOtioesB, Come and see ^em^ 

To H. L. Bawes. 

February 16, 1867, 
. - . Our friends in the legislature are getting somewhat 
exercised, but are not lialf bo frightened as I wish the}- were. 
Gardner wants to make the legislature long and unpopular, 
and cast upon it and us the eirtravagance of himself and crew, 
and give the hunkers aid and comfort in their combination for 
reform,^ But it wonH work, imbss our fellows are natural 
f<)Ob| which they are not quite, though I sometimes think near it. 
If W6 had a decent press in Boston^ it would stmight4:'U the 
trouble out dirv^ctly ; but we must only kick and cuflt the legis- 
lature into appreciating tJieir respoui^bihties, and trust in Provi- 
dence and the people to bring the matter out right during the 
summer. 

In national politic^f matters seem to be drifting still, and the 
ejObct form of the future no one knows. The Democratic party 
cannot go unitedly through Buchanan's Administration, The 
men that elected him will never choose another president, be- 
cauwe their organization is worn out, effete, and cannot stand 
the rocks before it, 

I wish you would eouie down here and go to Boston witli me* 
I think there will be a gathering of the ** saints *^ eariy in 
March, perhaps after Congre^ has adjourned, and then yon 
must appear on parfitie. We should got those amendment's out 
of the way before w© strike out for the summer campnign. 
We want two pknks; — non-ex teti;don of slavery, and state 
peforra. 
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April 9, 1857. 

, , . I am hexe for a day, and returo to-idght, to laimcb 
the Traveller ne^rt Monday • My editorial staff is about madd 
Tip, and is rich aud abundant, though not in all respects to my 
taste. But that will work out in practice* It wiU ii umber 
in all some fifteen, and be such as no Boston journal ever yet 
dreamed of, 

Charley Hale [editor of the A^bmimr\ baa nothings to fear 
from U5, hut more from the refvival of the Cmtrier. He ou^t 
never to have allowed it, but should have bought it up when 
he could I a few weeks ago- Now it disputes places with him 
boldly, I have not had time to talk with hxm^ but shaD seek 
occasion. We seek to be the popular, progressive journal \ hia 
place is the conservative, respeetablej high-toned j and there is 
no better or richer field than that before him, if be will only 
properly cultivate it, and get the Courier out of the way. Wo 
shall combuie with him, because he is no rival of oum Indeed^ 
if be feck properly his saddle, ours b the beet move for bim 
that could be made, 

To Us Wife. 

Boston, Sunday afternoon, April 26, 1657, 
Your first letter was received yesterday mornings aud I 
meant to have replied by last night's mail, but was too busy. 
Just now I have got your yesterday's letter, and rejoice to see 
evidences in it of improvement in health and mental resigna- 
tion. The only thing we can wcH say now about our new 
enterprise and separation is that it is imdertaken, that it is not 
as hard as It might be, that it may work for good* tliat it must 
result in good if we only insiBt on turning all there is in it to 
good account. With a weekly meeting, and the promise of 
permanent reunion in a few short months, I tMnk — with 
plenty for mind and heart to do — we can endure till the good 
time coming. Separation even has its uses^ W© enjoy one 
another the more when we meet, we learn to discipline our- 
selves, to depend upon ourselves, to develop the inward powers j 
WG concentrate happiness, and learn the better to appreciate it. 
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\ let tu neither repine nor quarrel with fate, but out of seem- 
ing evil educe good. Th&t m the true pliilosophy of lifp, and 
without philosophy there is vastly httle of life but a passion 
and a struggle* 

I have got down into my new room, and am slowly getting 
out of chaos. But it must be a long: while before affairs cfet 
settled and everything works easy, I feel, however, that I 
have i>aseed the two hardest weeks, and I no longer feel auy 
seriouB question as to my ability, in health or otberwl^^ to 
maeto my position, In all good time. I have had a little oold for 
seYiml dayB, and that and the tire in me gives me some head- 
aohe to-day^ but both are trifles, and only iuEpire eautiou. I 
expect an easier week thb, and feel now pretty certain that 
I shall be able to go up to Springfield next Saturday. 

. . ^ I did not got up tbiB morning in season to go to 
church, though I had intended to. So I have spent the mom- 
ing in reading and walking on the Common^ which begins to 
be very pleasant already. Colonel Lincoln has sent for roe to 
dine with him at Qve^ and at seven I must come back to the 
office and work* Hy new night editor commenees this week, 
and ha soon as he gets broken in I sbaU be relieved of late work. 
Things move along very well on the whole ; of eom*96 there are 
annoyanoafl and rough places, but they will be overcome aU in 
due time ; and though I often think I was a fool for leaving 
old Springfield, fitiM the undertaking has been begun, and I 
cannot and shall not turn back until it is thoroughly tried out, 
Thank f ortunef I can qford faU^ but I douH mean to. 



To CharksAllm, 



Boston, May 14, 1857* 
slow progress in oommanding order* but the worid 
I am not at all satisfied with the paper, y4*t I can see 
it b nn impmvement upon what went before. 1 am trammeled 
by old engageraeuts, and seek in vain for such men as I waul 
to gather around me. But I have coumge and hope, genemlJy. 
Our daily circulation is 21,000, about neck and neck with the 
Jmmmlf and no more ; weekly, 16,000 ^ semi*weekly, 4000 to 
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5000 ; all fair and promising, btit not snprefne encmgli to iu- 
dulge in a general bray. I am, of eotirs^t busy-, yet ean get 
off for the theater, or a long dinner with a friend ; and I fihonld 
like al>oTe anything to aee Tonr faee in these parta, I do wifih 

your mother or L wonld go down and spend a week wltli 

my wife* 

He imtes to Charles Allelic June 2^ to meet him in 
Boston or SpHngrfleld, in regard to poesibU difflenltles: 

^* Ab I tlunk it a duty to be prepared for emergcneies and 
aeoidetitS} I dedre to talk with one who b both a lawyer and 
a friend." 

June 9, he writes: 

The matter of which t spoke to you is not so preasiiig m to 
jui^ify a journey. Indeed there is nothing specially new| 
nothing which I need not have expected, but yet aa the eonrse 
ia long on which I have entered, and the remit is doubtful, 1 
hare thought I ahouldj like a good general^ ' protect my rear/ 
and how to do it is that which I desire to talk with jon about, 
I BhaE not incre-ase my interest here until everything is in my 
own way, or the result ia absolutely certain. I can afford to 
lose what I have put in, but I do not want to endang^ what I 
have in Bpringfield-^ 

The next two months brought the internal difficultiei* 
of tJie TraveUer to a crisis* The letters are full of the 
perplexing and worrying details of negotiations for a 
dissolution of the partnership. The matter dragu to an 
end in September. He writes to his wife : 

There is nothing in my business troubles to give yon any 
serious annoyance. They &m mortifying and disagreeable to 
me, and I shall run the risk of losing a few thousand dollars — 
beyond which, nothing. - . . The loss of the money is the 
smalk'St of the sources of regret to me, — even if I do lose if 
for 1 have no fears that 1 cannot easily replace it in good time. 
. • • If I do not lose too much money, I do not intend to 
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go to work anywhere for a year, but to pUy for that time, if I 
can afford to, and it is not too hard work*** 

A little later be writes to Charles Allen: 

** As to giving West* I must wait a few days at least. I dare 
aot start on a long jomuey in my present health. I am terribly 
used up." 

A letter of October 29 marks the retTini to the old 
work 

HoUaiid is ready with an offer to vaeate and go into a Etar- 
ary aad lecturing life. He really wants to resign his place, he 
dtmies under the drudgery and responsibility. I hold the 
matter under advisement^ yet I think it b destined to result in 
my taking hold nt once. I would rather he * fancy- tree ^ for a 
few months or a year longer ; but how can a man in these 
ttmeaf " 

To JJ. X. Bawes. 

February, 1858. 
You are an apt scholar* The stunning aocounta of your 
ipeech come to us by every wave of the electric current* [It 
was Mr* Dawes's first speech in Congress, in favor of a conces- 
sion of time to an unwilling witness before a House oommittt*e.] 
And to-day Hauscomb sends a letter all about it,'^ setting it 
out with the accompanying " sound of hew-gag." I wish you 
had made your first speech for something else tlian in behalf 
of « man who wants to escape telling the truth ; but I con- 
gratukite yon that the agony is over, and that the hall has 
kindly echoed the sonnd of your voice. Go on and conquer, 
You cannot win a victory that I &haU not glory in, no more 
than Buffer a defeat, or experience a sorrow, that I shall not 
take unto mj^self * 

To Charks Atkn. 

[1858.1 

1 take it you have a fresh disgust with pohtics. So have 
L Banks has* on the wliole^ made a failure in his appoint- 
uentfi for the new court } that is, a considerable portion of hia 
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judges yot to lindicata the wisdom of their eeledion* 

He hfts madts down here, too, somo bad juiidce selectioos, if I 
may believe what the people say. However, the great world 
kys no stress om the disappointment of individuals* So long 
a& their are decently filled, they are well enough satis- 

flc^d* , . * I have the gratifying satiafaction of knowi" 
that ail the men I went for are defeated* Now, I hope nobody 
will ever a&k my aid again ; it is the meanest business I do^ 
itfking for offices for people* and if I didn*t love my friends 
nerer would do it. Now that they see I damage them, I gui 
they luid better leave me to enjoy the independence of asking' 
mo fiivor of aixybody, and grumbling at everybody. 

The trout came, cold and fresh. I shared *em with Deaoon 
Biearus— poor man — and we were botli filled with gratitude- 
W© are in an awful phght at the house, just now in the thick 
f>f it, and I have to eat at the eellars around town and wait 
upon Lri^dmian, carpenters, masons, painters, et id Ofmn^ getius, 

April a» 1859. 

I had the present of a bottle of wine this week, from a woman, 
with an affectionate note. We had some good food Fast* day. 
and we drank the wine. We thought of you, lamented your 
abeence, and concluded to send you the label on the bottle — 
much good may it do j'^ou. Otherwise, Fast-day was mlher 

stupid. came around before I was up, and was willing to 

talk about being judge, which I have no doubt he will be if 

is not reappointed. It will be so invidious and difficult 

making distinctions that I have thought and still think that the 
whole oommon pleas bench will go by the board. I shoul 
ehiefiy regret Aiken of this lot. I have imbibed a good deal 
respect for that man. Ben. Butler says he is an exaggreratio 
of the stage Yankee ; but he is ft^sh and hearty, and keen an 
himmn, and says civil things about me — and of course I K 
him. It seems to be a weakness of human nature to like those 
people who like us and praise us. But about the judges. , , , 
I am prepared for some good and some bad appointmen 
— I don't think Banks's forte lies in Elling offices well. Bui 
it seems to me expresses himself as to Mm with uncommon 
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and needless severity j especially as w© Umtari&nB don't beEeve 
in a heU. I h&YG no reason to believe ha bai shown any bad 
faith to wards Chapman, — nothing worse than lack of appreda- 
tion i and that ought not to be held in this erring world a 
deadly offense, I think it is generaUy conceded here, and even 
by Chapman^s friends^ that Hoar is the best appointment. My 
knowledge m limited, yet I am inellned to agree. Hoar has 
gen 1115, insight, an edge to his mind, that I never disuovered 
in Chapman, , , , 1 meant to say abont the jndges that 
I am determined not to writtj to Banks for or against any 
one. He has never seemed to place any valne on my views 
as to appointments, heretofore, and he won^t have them 
hereafter^ without seeking them, Probably be will be able 
to do without them, 

• • * My cold is only better, not cured, I have a heavy 
baek yet, but am mending, unless this night "on"— I don*t 
e;cpeet to be through till four or five — gives me a set back* 
It was weU perhaps I could not go up to Greenfield, for we had 
a Saturday night call which ended in a Sunday visit from a 
yonng man in WiUiams College, who writes poetry and stories 
for the M^publicmf and is going to be a minister i and seems to 
have come on purpose almost to get some Christian, fatherly 
advice, which I gave him. 

I have taken violently and resolutely to horsebaek nding ; 
went yesterday, and again this (Tuesday) morning, and mean 
to follow it up till it kills or cures. On the whole, I am 
liking it* 

It is a long way ahead to Saturday. I wish you would think 
you could come down here — there is really no reason why yon 
aho^dda't. But if yon insist on holding me to my promise, I 
shall go up, I thinki unless something now unforeseen happens 
to forbid- Of course Mrs. Bowles is always ready to say go i 
yon know she would give up any gratification, or endure any 
Mulfering, lo give me a pWasure, or get me out of the way of a 
half-day of work. But thnt doesn^t make it always right that 
I should take her at her word — by no means. 
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lb B. L. Jkmm 

Apnl 20, Wm, 

I oonMder it more the duty of the membeTs of Congress from 
MAasaohiiflettB to weeme the di^te&t of tbe two years* amendment 
[to thB state constitntioaf mimring tliat citizens of fomgn 
birth ^otiid after their natomlisatiati wait two jeara lonfcr 
before being allowed to Tote] tiian any other set of men. The 
standing of the state in national polities b in their hands 5 and 
they have to meet their brethren from other states at Wa&hing- 
Ion, and answer for the condnist of their eonstitnents. I eao 
have no doubt that you agree with me in this^ as In the eonvie- 
tion that that amE^odment should be rejected. And I presuzne 
you are doing all you can, both publicly and privately, to con- 
Tince the peivple of Berk^ire that they should vote a^jrainst it 
ftt the election on the ninth of May. Why, then^ do I write T 
Simply because I am asked to do ao^to ^ %xp your pnfe 
mind to labon to faith, and to work. 

And I am yours truly^ at three o'clock in the morning. 

€limks AU&u 

July, 

Our rid© to KorthamptoQ was rather savage from the h 
eepeeially tlie last half of it^ but the horee had the worst of 1^' 
Ha was in trim at six^ however, for a night ride to 8pring€eld. 
On the whole, we had a delightful exeursiou of it^ and Mrs. 
Bowles enjoyed it greatly > Our friends were all exceedingly 
civil to us, and then the country was fine, and most of it ne^ 
to both of Of course I had to under^go a blistering at 
Northampton for touehing with profane hands the local gods^ 
combined in this ease with the immacuhite gentlemen of the 
bar ; and even 'Mr. Delano himself ^ whom I met at the Mansion 
Hornse, gave me the satisfaction of showing he was wounded, 
though patting me to the awkwardness of defending myself by 
word of mouth* I am not good at talking — but in the long ma 
even the lawyers don't get the advantage of us. When I have 
done anything mean, I generally And it out aa soon as any- 
body—but I don*t discover it in this case of the Hampshire 
bar and the new court. 
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I am aching to pitch into Cboate, and shall do it yet, un- 
gra<?ioii4i as Boston wUl think it. I don't believe he wai a 
bright and Bhiniog light to the profession in at least one very 
important particular* And I hate the de morfim," &e* 

What do men die for, except that posterity may impartially 
judge, and get tha fill! benefit of their example T 

I g0 to New York Friday or Satitrday for a few days, partly 
for m little reereation, partly on buBiness and to see some 
friends, and partly to see that I am not put in a false and dis- 
agreeable position as to the printership of the House, I hear 
uothing particular about the affair lately, and &liaU be quite 
content to learn that Weed & Co, have abandoned their idea* 
In the first plfiee, for them to trj' me and fail would be unpleas- 
ant I and I am not bo sure that the appointment would be a 
good thing for me* I am eontent, however, in all these things 
to let aflfairs take their ooiu^. I should like some money. I 
should hke to enlarge my position and power in the next cam- 
paign. But I can be content mth what I have of both. 

1 am very busty indeed. I never get through, nowadays. 
Something of every day's work goes over, and I liave submitted 
to this as a sort of law of my life. My correspondence is sadly 
neglected, and I cannot pretend to follow my Mendly exchanges 
with regularity or fidelity. Yet it seems to me that T accora- 
piish much less than I ui^d to ; but the mnge of work widens, 
and the aire of the paper grows greater and greater. And yet 
I like it first -rate. I only wish it paid better, so that I could have 
l^etter a^stance, and have more steady njhanoe on my men. 

Your early rising is a great achievement* but good if yon will 
go to bed in proportionate season. You can't bum the C4i.ndl6 
at both end a, and make anything by it in the long run i and it 
is the long pull that you are to rely on ^ and whereby you are to 
gain glory*— A tender turkey and fixings to yon all at the 

Hotel de AUon/' 
1^ [November or De<5ember, I860.] 

. * , I have much to do this fall, and must ask my friends 
to come aud see me rather than exact my preienoei The print- 
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Vat b« bad ss^mr asd 3m« eodszia^ indL and has kft his 
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inark for a longer period. The bad thing about the Mann etatoe 
bii£meB£ is that it has a diief impul^ m the fact that he quar- 
reled with Webster, and Webster is on the other aide* But as 
the money is not £<uba<?ribyd, nor the artist engaged to make 
the statue^ we may trust that feeling to wear out. The move- 
ment will not go ou longt or to euoeesa, upon such capital m 
that. Let m have patience^ and look all around a question. 

Brown was ifumne on this point of his mission* He waa 
oourageousy eonseientioua, a real old Puritan, but a pure mono- 
maniac, like George Lunt j and I am incUued to think you as a 
lawj^er eould wish for no better ease Uian to defend either of 
them for a murder committed iu the line of their mania. The 
Harper's Ferry affair will appear to kill Seward — but he was 
dead before. He has no chance, and his apparent strength has 
for some time lain greatly in the fact that other men were not 
ready to be brought forward, and that everybody wants to 
please him and his friends, and have their reverssiouary sup- 
port when he breaks down. Banks stands the best chancre 
to-day. There are many obstacles to his nomination^ which, 
if powerfully combined, may prevent it j but I think that he 
will succ««ed both at the convention and before the people. 
None of our poUticians more thoroughly appreciate **the 
epoch " than he, and no man in the country will make a more 
powerful and brilliant admiuiatration* There will be plenty to 
quarrel with in it | but it will have groat features and decided 
eharaoter. 

l>ecember, 1859, 

I am waiting for Congress news^ at 2 A. K,, and in a dull 
rroent write to aay there is nothing new about the printing 
or the other thing. I am somewhat pu^^led by the Tribune 
offer, and what is best for me under the various aspects of 
present and future. But I shall make no positive conclusion 
at present* 

I do not think you judge Parker^e book on Choate quite 
impartially. It seems to me that it is a book we should ail be 
glad has been witten, while we may more or less quarrel with 
th# man who wrote it. We may say as the man said when he 
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declined to go bail, he had no eoneeientious scruples agaiogt H 
— ho would as lief somebody else would do it. 1 wrote our 
ootioe of the bookj and I believe it gives a better ide^ of Choat« 
tban any other man in the couutiy t!ian Parker could (or 
would) have given* Our children will appreciate it, as they 
will Jolm Brown, more fairly than we. 

The dneks — my own raising — were as fine aa any 1 ever aaw 
or ate, and I felt somewhat disappointed that you <iid not 
come, — especially aa you had no better reason* It is never 
" ridicnloiig " to seek good food. Come Saturday, if you can 
and wiU. 

In our editorial to-day, you will recognise some of yonr idea* 
and expreasiotia as to Brown's final taking off» I didn't mean 
my man should adopt the language , but only use the idea, with 
the others that I fished up for him — but he eaid he oould not 
spoil yours, and brought it to me, as a quotation from a pri- 
vate letter. This would not do, — and ag there wasn't time to 
wholly remodel the artielct I made a niee piece of patchwork 
of it,— only shrewd people will be amused by the abrupt 
changes in style from feeble to forcible and back to feeble again* 
However, I think it is a good article all around, and if you 
aren^t ashamed of it I shall be relieved. 

February 9, 1860. 

Mrs* B* and I came back from Albany to-day, after a pl_.. 
ant visit. I saw various people, and learned a few new thin 
The most interesting thing however was a dinner witli Thurl 
Weedj and a long private talk with him* He is a great man 
one of the most remarkable men of our time — one whom I had 
mther have had such an interview with than with any presidejit 
of our day and generation. Ho is cool, yalculatingy a man of 
expedients, who boasts that for thirty years he has not in 
political affairs let his heart outweigh hia judgment, — and yet 
a man with as big a heart, as quick to feel and as prompt to 
act, as the besft of the men you and I have seen* He is quite 
encoiuraged as to Seward ; if Douglas is not nominated, and a 
Southern man at Charleston, he says Beward^s election woidd 
be a sure thing — he know9 it. But enough of Lord Thurlow — 
you ahall have more of our talk when I see you if you want It* 
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Tq hk Wife. 

Chicago, May 18, I860* 
I liave just received your letter of Monday night, for wliich I 
tad been anxiously waiting' for two days. The excitement is 
tremendous, and the nomination of Abe Lincohi has just been 
made, Mr* Seward^s friends aro diBappoint<;d and sad, but 
ever}' body else feels that it is a right result, and tliat the Re- 
publicans will succeed mth him. We hope Mr, Banks will be 
added for Vice-President to-night, but are content any way. 
With Mr, Lincoln we shall have an administration tlxat wiU 
recognize him, and give him a chance for IBM, which is per- 
haps early enough* 

I am now disposed to go over to Burlingtcm (Iowa) to-mor- 
row, and i?pend Suntlay with Mr, Fitz-Henry Warren- Colonel 
Lincoln and Mr, Hooper, of Boston, are going, and earnestly 
desire me to aet^ompany tJiem. I shaU be homo in any event 
next week, from Wedneiiday, but probably not till Friday or 
Saturday, My eokl is much bettor to-day, but I am wearied 
out, and must rest a day or two soioewhere before starting for 
home, I shall probably be in Chicago on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day next, and may be reached there by telegraph if occasion 
reqtiires. If rain is not abimdant, have the trees in the yard 
aroimd the house, and in the lot, newly set out, freely watered. 
The straw Ix>n'ie3 should be watered every day if the weather is 
dry, and every two or three days any way. Water is their need. 
The grape-vines, t0O| must be freely watered. 

To Charks Alkn. 

June, 1860, 

As usual, I came home sick i indeed, but for the threatened 
hoil which disciplines me as Job of old was not comforted, I 
should probably have remained in Washington over Sunday. 
As it m I am unhorsed, Uterally and figuratively, 

Tlie news of Mr, Ripley's death followed quickly your fore- 
Bhadowing ; but I thd not know of it until 1 read Vose^s para- 
graph this morning, — for I did not go to the office, and it was 
not known I was home. There were some things wanting to 
the perfect man in F, it., but it is rare yon find so much ster- 
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Hug stulF m one life as he has put into hm. We may well be 
happy to comprotnise with oiir aspirations on such results hz 
has shown — results, I tneaCt of life and character rather than 
of worldly endowment* We shall hope to be softer— shall w# 
be able to be as just f To your mother this must come with 
sad and senous suggestion j and yau aU have our gympathj 
and thonght. Singular^ m it not, — or would be, if not so often 
iUnstratedf — that hiB wife, hovering so long on the biink of 
grave^ survives him, who bade fair for years more ! 

I BhaU keep at home pretty closely now for six weeks, 
becaiise Hood goes oflf for a month, and partl}^ bei»an^ it ift 
best for me. With horse^ and regular habits, and the consola- 
tions of wife and babies, I can mend better here than away* 
We want to see you, and you will come as early as you can, 
advising me in ad%'ance, that we may have a clear field. 

Once only, so far as is known, did Mr. Bowles drop 
into verse." Mddle-aged people will remember a eertaia 
kind of album once in vogue, with leaves of different 
colorsj, devoted to autographs and friendly or sentLmental 
effusions. One of the women employed as compositors 
on the BepubUmn brought her album to him for a con- 
tribution^ and be gave her this; 

Oiii^ Lticjr'a album f £om^ And write^ 

Yoiini^ men and niaidene oil ; 
Put d&inty thouj^rhts ia phraaes trfic. 

And makfs the pot-boo]cs £malL 

LoTirrB nifty write their liopea ft&d f«ajf« 

On leaFea of blushing hue; 
Wiae womout gi?ttllig iut<5 J^Wt 

Will fiPdbble on the blue ; 
White for the g!rlfl; — why ! bleea the dtt*rsT 

ITiey've left the green for jtm. 

Pa«a round the book, and li>t it elniui 

Frets gift» from gcnmjus Mmls, 
An album only &ski a name, 

H^re, ttike It^ 

"BSPDBLIOAK** OrriGTE, September, 1860. 
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Ill Health. 

NOT long after Mr, Bowles's; rettim to the Republican 
in the autumn of 1857, be began to suffer from 
violent headacheSj — Nature's sharp signal that the engine 
had been overdriven. But he held close to hm work, 
and for three years more Ms power of labijr was not 
perceptibly impaired. Prom that time oo to the end 
of his life, he was in constant battle with physical in- 
flrmi^. By avoiding such close application to his 
work as had been his previous habit, and by a succes- 
sion of journeys longer or shorten he kept himself equal 
to the main guidance of the EepubUmUf and to a life very 
full and rich in its activities. Yet through it all he was 
a crippled man. The full delight and power of health he 
never tasted, after the tide of vitality began to ebb when 
he was only thirty-four. It was after that age tliat he did 
his best tbiuking and writing, fought his greatest fights, 
carried his newspaper to its highest attainment, and 
ripened in his most characteristic personal traits. But 
much of the work was done at sore cost, by strain of 
will instea<l of free spontaneity, with penalty of suffering 
days and restless nights. The actual achievement was 
tantalised by the sense of higher possibilitieSj seen but 
tmaohieved. 

Vou I .— 20 m 
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There was really bat one re^uree and hope for fall 
reeoverj% — mt^ complete and long-continnei But he 
felt the neoe^ity, first, of winning a competence for him- 
self and his growing' family. He felt, too^ ati editor 
mud as citizen^ the absorbing demands made by the awif I 
ituseeeding acts in the great national drama* Wbeo^ 
retnrmng from the TraveiUr^ he took again the working 
oar in the MepuMtean^ he wrote to a frieod, October 19, 
1857; " I would rather be * fancy- free' for a few months 
or a year longer, bot how can a man in these times 
In these times" the Buehanan Administration was ti^^ 
ing to force npon Kansas the fraudulent Leoompton 
constitution. The Supreme Court had jast denied the 
possibility of American citizenship to any man with a 
black skin, and given slavery a legal foothold throughout 
the territories* Liberty, opposed by the government, 
found it;9 champion in the press. To take part in the 
debate, — to express, and by expressing intensify, that 
public opinion which was to dethrone slavery, — ^wa^ a 
task for which a man might well be willing to spend his 
Hfe-blood. 

The circumstances of his early life had T?iTought into 
Samuel Bowles like a seeond nature the habit of unrest* 
ing activity. He had almost lost the power of mental 
quiescence* In his own house, sheltered and watched 
over, he might for some brief hours sink into the languid 
torpor which the overtaxed system craved. But no home 
in the same town with his newspaper could be to him a 
refuge from the cares and thoughts connected with it. 
The l>est resource was in going away for a time. But he 
could hardly find anyplace where his social nature would 
not soon engage him in stirring conversations with old 
friends or new. How can a man get mental rest who 
hates solitude and who stimulates every mind he meets! 
This man had no taste for solitude, no genius for lonely 
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contemplation I no aptitude for that inward leisure in 
which the mind lies follow, and in almogt unconscious 
repose accumulates the energy for new harvests* E%^en 
Nature could not lon^ bold him in silent oommunion. 
If there be a spot on earth where nil soothing inHnences 
unite to woo man into self-forgetful pas8i\atyj it is 
Mount Desert. But even there, between mountains and 
sea^ — with the lulling dash of the waves to soothe the 
weary head, — the air strong with ocean's salt and frar 
grant with the breath of pines, — ^amid the enchant- 
ment of sparkling bay and island cliffs and sun-steeped 
hiUs, — the restless child of action could not be still. 
Said a friend who was with him there in 1863 : If we 
lay down on the shore to watch the waves, he would 
jump up in five minutes and be off to something else. 
He used to say to me, * 1 wish I had your power of 
enjoyment/ The fault of his composition was, as Carlyle 
says of Sterling, that he had no inertia." 

Chronic ill health was henceforward the burden of Mr* 
Bowles's life. Of hie bearing of that burden, the most 
eignifieant circumstance is this, that neither the paper's 
readers nor his personal friends were ever wont to think 
of him as an invalid. To those who every morning 
scanned his work, it seemed to issue from a fountain of 
exhaustless \itality. It was almost impossible to believe 
that the alert, courageous, various newspaper had as its 
central inspiration a jaded and suffering brain. It was 
almost as hard for the great circle of friends, to whom 
his presence brought re\iving cheer, to think of him as 
a man harassed by sleeplessness and all the subtle torture 
which wrecked nerves inflict. It was not in human 
nature that some of it should not have vent. His daily 
asiociates in the office found him sometimes moody and 
severe; to his home he often returned, pale, silent, and 
exhausted, but self -con trolled and gentle. 
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El liealtli was not without its inner compeiLsations to 
him. It enforced sometMng of leisure, and with leisure, 
even though it be that of inv^idism^ eomes a deeper 
and mom delicate senae of things paased by without 
ootioe iti the midst of strenuous activity. It taught him 
lessons of patiencCj sympathy, and ehmty. Scarcely any 
human experience is harder to bear than the torture of 
luind and body, the suffering and the weakness which ai^ 
caused by nervous exhaustion. Yet out of these depths 
the soul may bring an enlarged being, — a wider re^h of 
sympathy^ a finer tenderness, a strength of endurance. 
In the later half of Mr, Bowleses life, there was an alter^ 
nation of heavier shadows and softer lights. Whoever 
compares the letters which iraiuediat'ely f oUow this chap- 
ter with those that precede it, will recognize in the writer 
a different man. If there is a loss of outward power, 
there is a gain of something higher. 

His nervous malady came upon him gradually. It 
had begun to make itself acutely felt in the early part of 
October, 1860, when he wrote to Charles Allen : 

** I am going through a * csriais.' I don*t know whether it is 
religious, mental, or physical , but I shaU be better or worse 
when I get through. Whatever it is, it is a-w^ul night-maretsh ; 
not even twenty-three miles of saddle on Saturday drove it off» 
If it doem't move soon I shall send for Mrs. Cook to oome 
and write ray obituarj^ and for you to write my will/' 

Against the assaults of disease, his chief resources were 
a careful regimen^ horsebaek exercise, and occasional 
absences from Springfield. His physician was Dr. David 
P* Bmith, a man with a genius and passion for his pro- 
fession, a commanding will, and a voleanic temperament, 
whose power showed itself best in cases requiring surg* 
cal or heroic treatment. He never took rest himse«, 
and it was not hia habit to prescribe it for others. He 
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used to tell Mr, Bowles in his fitainmering emphatic 
way, ^* K-k-kill a horse and it will do you good ! ^ Mr- 
Bowles learned of necessity to be more regolor in 
his hoursj more careful in his diet, and to take more 
open-ahr recreation* But the regimen which is ample 
for preserving health is often quite insufficient to 
regain it. 

It was a time when no man whose business touched 
public affairs could afford to be sick. Through the 
winter of 1860-61 the air was stormy and electric. One 
after another of the Southern states was seceding ; the 
President was irabecUe and his successor inejcperienced 
and almost unknown j councils were divided, and the Nt^rth 
did not know its own mind and heart or the temper of 
its opponent. Mr. Bowles inclined to a hopeful view of 
the situation, and looked to see the clouds blow over 
withont a storm, as they had so often done before. 
Then came the day when news went over the country 
that Fort Sumter was under fire, — theUj while from 
hour to hour meti held their breath and waited, word 
eame that the stars and stripes had been lowered in 
surrender. In one instant the nation shook off its 
paralysis. One great impulse swept all doubt and un- 
certainty to the winds. To restore the flag, — to save 
the Union, — was the passionate desire of alL The 
guns before which Sumter's flag went down had dealt 
the blow "that turns the coward^s heart to st^eel, the 
duggard's blood to flame.'' The inspiration of that 
day — its grief and resentment, its sudden revelationt 
like a resurrection from the dead, of a mighty love for 
the endangered country ; the fusion of white-hot passion 
into inescorable purpose ^ — was the baptism for a life- 
and-deatb struggle of four years. Into those years 
was crowded for the actors the equivalent of an ordinary 
life-time. 
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The chief place in the drama belonged now not to 
legislator, orator or journalist, but to the soldier* But 
every man at home who could worthily act or speak 
or write felt the call to give the best that was in him to 
the common cause. How the Bepublican biire its piirt 
win be told hereafter* Its chief editor shared to the full 
the intense feeling of the time. But amid the tremen 
dous rush of public events he was a disabled man. H^* 
had gathered and trained the assistants who could carry 
on the paper's work without any very marked flagging 
in its quality. But for himself, his ebbing strength had 
almost 

'^Amid the Muses left him deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiatorB halt and omnb^^ 

In the early spring of 1861 he rode with his wife in 
a eleigh from Amherst to Springfield; a heavy snow- 
storm blocked the highways; in often getting out of 
the sleigh^ as the difficulties of the road required^ he 
took a chill which resulted in a %^olent attack of sciatica. 
Such attacks recurred at intervals daring the rest of 
his life. 

In July and August he took a carriage journey to the 
White Mountains with Charles Allen, whose brotherly 
fidelity and equable temperament yielded to him always a 
wholesome and grateful companionship. The two Mends 
drove in a buggy up the Connecticut Valley, stopping 
sometimes for a night or a day at a friend's house. Mr. 
Bowles was struggling against his old enem}^, a weakness 
of the bowels. He found something of tonic in the long 
days out of doors, the restful, unexacting companionship, 
and such scenery of river and meadows and hills as waa 
well suited to soothe a weary brain. By every such out- 
ing he made some gain^ which soon was lost upon his 
return to work, 
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In the autmnii he went for a montli or two to Dr. 
Denniston's wat-er-onre io NorthamptoUp A lady who 
made his acqitaintatice there says ; 

** He was the life of the whole company. Bent oyer w^U 
soiaticii^ sti^ering day and night, he gave cheer to us all^ 
though probably no one of us was suffering more than he. He 
lielp€d in all the oommon amnsemeuts, and was quick at all 
games. He had a happy and deUeate way of reeeiving kindly 
attentions from women, without any sentimentality. To cvery- 
hody his manner was gracious, but especially to plain and 
unattractive people, — be had a knack of drawing theiu out^ so 

that tUey became agreeable and entertaining. Dr* , a 

minister^ waa there at the time^ sick and miserably depressed, 
and Mr. Bowles seemed to put new life into him. With myself 
and my husband there began a friendship that never was 
broken or clouded. He had in him a great deal of the boy, — 
eportiveness and playf ukass* There was a genuine reverence 
and setiousness, but it was his habit to mask it. AU liis per- 
ional ways were delicate and dainty. In his pronnnciation 
there was a touch of Yankee intonation, — ^a alight flatness of 
the vowels,— not disagreeable, Just enough to give a relish of 
the native soO." 

In November he went with hijs wife to New York, 
where they took rooms at the Brevoort House, and were 
both fi*r a number of weeks under the care of For- 
dyee Barker. Upon their household had rested a suc- 
cefision of ahadowa Following the three older children, 
thero bad been born three others, who al! died at birth, 
and another time of anxiety was approaching. The event 
was happy, — a son, Charles Allen, was bom, lived, and 
throve, PoUowiDg these months of rest, there came to 
Mr. Bowles enough recupGratioii and steadiness of nerve 
to enable him to face and fully measure his own condi* 
tion and necessities* A more radical treatment was nec- 
essary. The situation as be and bis associates saw it 
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may be illustrated by a letter from Mr. Bryan and the 
answer to it* 

BPEDfOFiELDf Janii&iy 14, 

Mt ^eae Bowles : In the imm of the Mepubikm^ Amen t 
dice more pardon me for Baying to yon what my sense of duty 
oompels me to say, without knowing whether it will be accept- 
able to yon or not. 

I am satisfied firom your note of Bnnday, and from otb 
faotf! aa weU, that yon are in no oondition to oome baek 
take up tbe oar of labor nest months and that it will be a most 
suicidal act for you to attempt it* 

Figuratively speakiogf you ai-e a steam engine, and you have 
been driven beyond yonr physical capacity. The machine 
worked well for a long time, and carried its load so ea^y 
the constant additions made to this load by the growth of j 
were not noticed, until it had been overloaded and strained 
Bome of its most vital and intricate parts ; but when it 
to falter, it was discovered that the frame was not so stro 
built as we had supposed. Is it policy to attempt to 
machine running while rebuilding and repairs — acknowledged 
iiaoeeiary — are going on f Shall we fit a cog here and a bolt 
there while the wheels are revolving^ and thus run the risk of 
BO complete a wreck as to be beyond repair f Or shall we stop 
tbe maehine and thoroughly rebuild, depending in the interval 
npoD such motive power as can be brought to bear upon the 
machinery to be driven, albeit that power should mu im^ 
fectly and unevenly f I aak you, boldly, ahaU we tho 
rebuild, and run as best we may while the rebuilding goes oUf 
or shall we patch up and pateh up, e^osing onrselFes to the 
risk of a total break- down T 

You must not entertain the idea of going to work this spring, 
I beseech you not to think of it. 1 pray yon take warning by 
the past. You cannot ward off disease by sunply resolving 
that you tdU ward it off. You have not the physical strengib 
Bufflcicnt to meet the severe demands heretofore made upon it, 
and why renew the tax upon it in its enfeebled estate f 

But to come to tbe point* Without attempting to be dictato- 
rial or presuming, I have to say affectionately and earnest^ 
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jon most go abroad. Dr. Holland must eome baok to the edi- 
torial room as aoon as hm lectore season hi overt and give time 
and attention enongii to the }(€publimn to keep it in as g-ood 
shape as possible. We sliall have o^r yearly settlement made 
up in a few weeks, and then Ben can be spared to go abroad 
with you, and I do not think ytm «an find in the whole circle 
of your acquaintance a more judicious, useful^ and interesting 
companion than he wou!d be for you. 

I am actuated by a desire to aecompUah mutual good, in thus 
l^'Titing you, and have not stopped to ask my&elf whether my 
eplstJe will be well or ill received by you. My appeal comes 
from a grateful and affectionate heart, and I hope it may be 
received in the mme spirit in which it is made. Will you heed 
it f Will you look the matter fairly and squarely in the f aee, 
and resolve to rebuild f 

That the God of all goodness may guide and direct you in 
this matter, and spar© you to yourself, to your family, and to 
the world, in a full measure of health and strength, is the 
prayer of your friend, 

CuRK W, Bryan, 

Brbvoort House, New Yokk, 

January 17, 1862. 
Mt Bear Bryan : Tour kind letter is only another evidence 
of the constant and generous thoughtfidness of yourself and 
my other associates in business, I tJiank you very much for 
itM substance, and more for its spirit* I should be mean and 
ungrateful to resent it in any way. The subject had been 
already on my mind most seriously* I had foreseen the posai- 
bility that I could not resume my active life, as I had hoped^ 
this springy and had <j on tcm plated the alternative of going 
abroad quite early , say in March, to come back in early Fall. 
I believe I have made up my mind to do it, if my fears and not 
my hopes are realized in the condition in which 1 fiutl myself a 
month hence. But I do not wish to consider the matter fore- 
gone till after I have returned home, and been there a few 
weeks at least. As to how and with whom I shall go, if go I 
dO| that may alito be left. I am well enough and oonrageous 
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now to go alone ; and I cannot think Li wise to take Ben from 
the office merely &s a eompanion. My absence will fall more 
heavily, on the whole, cm you than on any one elae; and 
would his — and that m reason enough wky wo should not botli 
be gone together-i Rev* Dr* Storrs and his wife have some idea 
of going. If they do, I should wish no better company. If 
they do not— and I must go — somebody will torn up or I can 
push oE alone. Ben wauld be the most advuntageoiis mm- 
pauion possible J— he would relieve me of all thought and care, 
and everything of that sort, and be truer to me thau anybody 
elee, — I know all that ; but he must not go. That I eonaider 
settled. You get along ^lendidly without me. I Bh&ll have no 
fears or anxieties on that ^^re^ I should only feel oppresaed 
with the serious care and work tlm»wn npon those I love, JUid 
in whose health and happiness I have a pem>nal interest^ both 
selfish and unselflah« But we must follow what seems to be the 
neeeesaiy and wise course, on the whole. And what Uiat is we 
win kt February develop, I hop© to b© home the whole of 
that month, and if 1 must go^ to do many things that shall 
lighten my absence for others. 

, . , We send much love to your wife, and though I have 
not written half I feel of your tender though tfulness and kind* 
ness to me on this and all oceasions, I know you will believe 
that I do feel it all, — tJiat it even burdens me while it bleseea 
me with its great weight. Good-bye — 

Ever yoursj 

Sah^l B0WZ1B& 

The following weeks eonfirmed the necessity of the 
foreign journey^ and brought Mr. Bowles to the point of 
taking his brother as a companion. It is hard for a half- 
sick man to leave home and wife and children. Europe 
had not for him the strong fascination whic"h charms 
and draws so many Americans. The appeal of its asso* 
ciations and its art, the background of a mighty past 
which colors all its atmosphere, spoke to him less strongly 
than the stirring American present, with which his life 
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and labor and affections were blent. To go abroad 
among foreigners while the nation's fate hang in doubt- 
ful balance, was to aU true Americans more than a 
common exile. But t<i put the ocean between him and 
the EepubUmUf to find such restorative as there might 
be in the green lanes of England and the Alpine snow- 
peaks, was the best hope for him and for the work and 
friends he loved. His last weeks were crowded with 
preparations. Dr. UoUand was recalled to the office to 
take the helm, Ever^^'thing in the paper which its chief 
could foresee and plan for^ wat^ arranged. The house- 
hold with all its inmates was provided for with scrupu- 
lous care. The good-byes were said, the home was left^ 
and at New York the brothers went on board the steamer^ 
the younger hxiking with vigilant care to the elder's com- 
fort- The farewell letter to the wife was written in the 
last minutes; — and, utterly worn and weary, Ms last act 
one of pro\nsion for a needy friend, his last w^ord one of 
courage and comfort for his family, he gave himself pas- 
sive at last to the rough, kind cradling of the ocean. 
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LnrsBS: 18SU188S. 
IbCkmktAVmu 

I THANK yoa for your note. I onl^ coBMpt to ite i^pobgy; 
Yoa and I are beyond heeHaney m iU|wiiring an interort 
in one another's wdfare. Some Tnonths ago I came substan- 
tially to the oondosion yon erfnefis. But I am in doubt as to 
the form the absence shall take. To go off akme, to Snrope or 
elsewhere, would destroy half the ben^ts of relief from work — 
perhaps all of them. I am not self-p<H8ed enooc^ to travd 
alone, withoat wife or dear friend, and get eomfrat and good 
from it. My wife cannot well go jnst yet anywhere. She oonld 
hardly go abroad any way. None of the three or four — two or 
three — other people I could traTel with happi^, can loKve. 
The way does not seem to open. So I wait. Meanwhile I 
mean to spend the winter as easily as jKWsible, spending another 
week in New York with Mary, and perhaps several in Wash- 
ington. Also a week in Boston. I mean also to lide regolazly, 
and eat and drink more carefully even than nsoal, — and work 
wtueh less. Then if, when spring opens, there crones no sabstan- 
tial relief, I shall break away more thoroughly — go abroad, 
if circumstances invite — make a trip to the I^ains — spend 
some weeks or months in the country or at a water-eure — or 
make a long trip on horseback, with Mrs. Bowles in the car- 
riage, through New England. I duly apfxreoiate the incapacity 
that is on me, and hope I shall prove man enough to conquer 
it, both moraUy and physically. We will see. Meanwhile I 

S16 
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tliank jovL again for your kind iut'erest and its expression. But 
dou't encourage in me the gelEahness of sickne^. Dr> Jolmflon 
eaya, you knoWf that every mau is a raBoal ae soon as he is 
siek. 

Mra. B. and I now hop€ to run up and spend Saturday or 
Sunday with you — we wiU do what we can. I keep better 
since I am home ; yet my head is a eonstant pain, 

lb Mm Maria WhUnetf. 

January 15^ 1801. 
I yield more readily to the inward suggestion to let you flee 
what I said about HoOand's book, because but for my acquaint^ 
ance with yon it could hardly have been written. What is 
yonrs could hardly be told ; yet I am sure you are one of 
e or four women to whom I am indebted for my rebellion 
Dr. Holland's Mies Gilbert as a " representative woman.^ 
The nnh of the article is in the concluding remarks ; yet il you 
have time — and are not to read the book — pray read all, and 
eatch some idea of what the volume is. 

I find I bring back very pleasant memories of my New York 
vbit ; though moat of the days were broken through the heairy 
weights I carriodr Home brings soothiug and tdeep ; but I 
foresee a long irtmggle is necessary to conquer my nervous 
weakness. Yet there is a certain illumination with the dis- 
order that is enchanting at time£f. 

I hope 1 diduH shock Mrs* P with my f!rei»dom and 

aliDfist irreverence. Few women command my respeot so tlu^ 
rjuL^ily m does she ; and still she stin^ulates a sure aatogonkm^ 
nrLil r1in]]> riLT^^K an opposition that I am eertain to be ABhamfid 
idy t hti luoinvnt I have gone away^ 

I ineloae your thought of the other day, as developed by 
Emerm>n. Yet I am sure he has somewhere brought out the 
other truth — that we are never sure of our knowledge , nor of 
our ideas, till we have aired them in apeeoh or on paper ^ and 
thus looked at them from outside ourselves. But Emerson is 
thoEo to all truth ; that is his merit, and his demerit as an 
oieut reformer. To reform^ one needs to hold firmly and 
present savagely a single truthi or one aide of truth, and thiB 
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Bmeraon t& too well poised, too broadly cultivated^ to do, — 1 
hme fhonght a gcK>d deal of yoiir suggeetioiis cid die hm 
feeling and knowledge through their expressioii^ for they inter- 
ested me. There are some jmbtle distinctioiiB to be drawn here,^ 
yet 1 do not know but you were nearer right than I. But j 
this will keep^ 

To H. L. IhufCi. 

Febroaiy 26, ISOl. 
I thank you for your notes. But I canH go on and help save 
the Union* There are patriots enough at Washington now to^ 
do that business. I have thrown my sciatica, but I am o*e 
weak, and could not stand the fatigue and excitement of your 
capital city in this ** crisis.^' Moreover, I am afraid I Uaven^l 
a vital interest in the present row. We shall eome out of it* 
sooner or later, safe and sound, and not a bit sooner for my 
fretting. I have a great faith in ever>-thing but the Repub- 
lican party, and that, if it chooses, ** may go hang,^- It i 
to car© a deal more about getting Mf, Seward out of the ml 
net than anything ebe just now, Lincoln is a *^ simple Susan,*' 
and the men who fought a week at Chicago to nominate him^ 
have probably got their labor for their pains. But no 
— Seward is a necessity; Chase or Banks ought to be, and 
really are, if the mfichine ia to run it^ four years ; but let the 
New Yorker witb his Illinois attachnient have a fair trial. I 
mean to be aa loyal as possible, and that isn't very loyal ; for 
you know I do love to find fault and grumble^ and 
God I can afford to. There are a few friends so demented^ 
as to want ofliee, whom I desire to help ; and for that I may 
go to Washington a few weeks hence^ and then I shall retire 
to nurse my health, and mayhap for ^at go to Europe, and 
try the only perfect government on tbe globe — that of 
Napoleon* 

What was apprehensiou about Andrew is now conviction. 
He K^bhUs Uke an old cart — is conoeited, dogma tic, and 
breadth and tact for government. Yet withal one of thi 
cleverest, good-naturedest, and heartiest fellows alive. We 
were right at Worcester last August | and the people will yet 
see it and perhaps acknowledge it« 
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amifiea, our people must do for ih^nmlim and for 
!«a M thty ean afford to do. They can afford a 
national convention, and should have proffered it early — not 
accepted it. So they can afford to grant the Adams proposi- 
tioBs* It m not concession to traitors* It k ouly spitting on 
our hands to take a firm hold of the government , My instinct-B 
rarely fail me in politics, and they are sure here« It is not 
probable I should see this thing differently at Waahingtou ; but 
I am glad I am not there, I can keep cool here, and calm, and 
am T^ad^g poeti^, and pitj^g my friends who oan*t* Heaven 
bless and keep yon^ and bring you home happy. 



This letter reads strangely^ twenty five years after it 
was written* Lincoln "a simple Susan" Andrew a 
good-natured incapable, compromise the way of safety, 
the Kepnblican party the weak element of the situation, 
and the crisis only a transient panie^^ — and this the judg- 
ment of a man whose " instincts in polities rarely fail 
him, and arcs sure her© I ^ 

Yet any one inclined to pronounce this eonfldent 
prophet a fool above all his fellows, will do well to re- 
member that Lincoln himself^ on his journey to his 
inaugnration, said : This crisis is aH artificial. It has 
no foundation in fact* Let it alone^ and it will go down 
itself.^ The time was full of baseless hopes and base- 
lesii fears. But this letter illustrates one eharacterislie 
mistake of JVlr. Bowles during the years just before 
the war. He failed to fathom the depth of that con- 
test of principles which underlay the surface currents 
of politics. He did not habitually see that slavery and 
freedom^ justice and injustice, were mustering for a 
great decisive struggle. Perhaps none had that insight 
except the men who were themselves animated by a 
profound devotion to the cause of the oppressed, — 
and he was not one of those men. He, like many of 
his countrymen^ needed the schooling which the war 
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mm to give — a achooLing by wMch some profited and 

some did not 

ToCharksAUm, 

The horaebaek trip [in company witL Edward B, GiUett] 
wound up to-day by a ride from Westfield, On Ibe whole thei^ 
was muoli pleasure and I trust some good in it. I have fotmd 
out where the weak and where the sound spots in me are, and 
that'a something-* The boils the exercise brought out^ and which 
were the chief drawback to the happiness of the excmrnoiu 
show a poor state of blood. 

We rode about twenty milea a day, had excellent wither, 
were treated with marked civility by distinguished citizens on 
the route — spent Sunday at Lebanon Spring, and saw the 
unkiBsed Bhakerc^sas, and pitied them, but did not want to 
kiss them — dined with Esq. Colt at Pittafield — and came over 
the mountains from Sheffield on Tuesday and Wednesday* 

Now, how are yon, and what of the book, and our trip to the 
White Mountains t I am ready to start any time and go horse- 
back or with a carriage, or if you prefer by the pubhc convey- 
ances. UntU we start I ^all loaf around home probably, but 
not going to the office much, if any. Tell me what you can and 
wish to do, and then I will fit my case to correspond. 

It is worth while to give a Bpecimeti of the letteis 
(very few) which passed between the editor and his 
friend the congressman on the snbject of appointments. 
The following is a fair and sufficient illustration of the 
grounds on which, before the days of civil-service 
reform/ Mr, Bowles recommended men for office : 

H, L. Dams. 

July 6, 1861. 

I have made Bome iuquiries in regard to a new man for Uie 
Westiield post-office, and the result U that if you decide upon 

that course, and will not appoint Mr, B , you cannot do 

better than reeommend Mr, T . He is ft young mfinshant, 
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very popular in the village, of high character , a strongs and 
hearty worker j and while he has been a modemti* supporter 

of R £ather*in-law, , who is one of tho leading 

men of the town, has been a chief supporter of W . So far 

fti the rival factions are concerned > no choice could probably 
be better ; while in all other respeots there could be no fitter 
or wiser appointment. He represents the vital elements of 
soeiety and poljties» and is himself an efficient worker* 

How is the Hnntinglon post-office f If you seek a new man 
there, Edwin Bowles wiU be found a satigfactoiy selection. He 
is a young man of twenty- three, has bc«en the real postmaster 
for some years, and probably will be, whoever receives the ap- 
pointment. He b a second cousin of mine, but that ought not 
to hurt him* T do not know that I ever saw Uim — certainly I 
have not for years. And I only suggest hini for such a con- 
tingency, or embarrassment, as you find youraelf in with regard 
to Weatfield. 

Heaven help you through these hot days at Washington. 
GiUett and I had a right good time on our horseback trip; 
and next week I am off to the White Mountaina with Charles 
Alien* Good-bye* 

July, 1801. 

My dear : . * * You must give if you expect t-o 

receive — give happiness^ friendj^hip, love, joy, and you w*ill 
And them floating back to you* Sometimes you will give more 
than you receive* We all do that in some of our relations, but 
it Is A3 true a pleasure often to give without return as life can 
afford us. We must not make bargains with the hearty as we 
would with the butcher for his meat. Our business is to give 
what we have to give — what we can get to give* The return 
wo have nothing U> do with* It will all come in due time — in 
thia world or another* We shall have our dues. One will not 
give im what we give them — others will more tban we can or 
do give them — and so th<! accounts will balance themselves. 
It is so with my loves and rriendships — it is so with every- 
body's. There is no call for any of us t4> humbk ourselves 
beffire each other* To do right, to be generous, forgiving, 
kindf charitfl.ble, and loving, is not humiHty — it is only justice 
Vol. 21 
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and tmtb to the God m wk. Wir dd not oecd mdi to bs^ 
g»m with otiiera {yi with onraft h rm . W« should SMom cw 
owB powss and our dnti^d — see whal wm ma do — what k 
■wet praug^ — mxsd do what we wi — tahiii^ eue ahvmj^to 
Im^ nonefra til good heart and body for the serriee of 
Bis. R li M bad to of«xdo as to underdo. In dotn^a ehief 
dntf r w« mast Mt nagleet othm, eren if thej 
m not fahhfalnegi to wife or husband or ehQdrm to ncgleet 
tTOfcherornateror firiisid* Our faithfitfaieei to th# leaser dntars 
grrea ns «ti«ngti^ and eap^^tj and vmiw^tmem for the higher. 

f€r inflCanee, ono eaa t»ke full isare of & duld in f oiir ocii of 
twen^-focor honEs time each da we do wnmg to gire him mny 
mom tmm, to the neglect of other eron if lener dntias* We 
had best enltiv&te otirnehres by other oeenpatiotns for the twetity 
hmirs, io ih&i we can do all the child requires in the allotted 
four. The length nnd intenMty of devotion and eare are of 
Ies8 ae^otmt than its inteUigenea and nseftdneea. Btit I may 
not write more ; and this is very stiffly written, for I am ndi 
bright. Have patience with me till I am stronger and better* 

To his Wi/e^ on his Whii€ Mmtntam trip* 

Plthocth, H*, Jnly 20, ISGl, 
. « . I have been too la^y and unambitions to do anything 
aSl the forenoon, but have lain on the bed most of the time, 
reading the pAper a little, sleeping a httle, and di^ming^ awake 
a good deal — wishing I waa stronger and better, and able to 
do more for my wife and children and foiends. It is a week 
hut night Bince I left home, bat it seems twice as long, and I 
io much want to see you all again. It does not seem aa if 
I eoold wait another fortnight ^ without seeing home and all its 
fond joys again. 

Charles has been siek for the last day or two, @o that ha has 
not enjoyed his food or hia travel very mnch ; btit he ia f^eoOf * 
ering now, and I expect to see him eat a hearty dinner. I hope 
to have another letter from you before we start away this 
aftamoon, and to learn from it that yon are much better, 
I have read Dr, HoUand^s Renunciation," on Mrs. Flutter 
Budget and repose. It has iU lesson for both you and me, 
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he has not fairly and properly put the qtiestion in 
wsae, Bympatfaies and passions are greater dements of power 
than he admits. All they want is to have judgment equal to 
and directing" them. No matter how powerful^ how acut^ they 
then are — the more so the better* But gympathies and pas- 
sions that run away with us are ofteoer a curse than a blessing* 
You and I both need to strengthen our judgments and chasten 
cur sympathies and passions — not to subdue them, but to 
wisely direct them. Don't you think so f 

We begin this afternoon to enter into the beauty of the 
motintain scenery. What we have seem i* but the taste and 
auggestion — the shadow of coming grandeurs and bmuties* 
But regret that you are not here, to see witli your own eyes and 
eojoy it aU as you can only — much more than I do — is ever 
present with me, T should be so much happier in seeing and 
feeling how greatly you enjoyed the scenery* But we won't 
sorrow too much over that. You can come another time, when 
I am better, and better able to enjoy it^ and minister to your 
enjoyment of it too. 

Tell everybody I am very well, and having a good time — 
as I am- 

NoBTH Conway, July 24. 

, , . It is three days since I wrote you, partly because I 
liave not been where I m\i\d directly reach you, and partly 
beeauae I could not summon will enough to do anything but 
eat and drive* I have been tired and dull* and heading rathor 
an animAl life* * . * My sleep is still unsatisfactory, dis- 
turbed and broken by dreams^ but still I feel that I am grow- 
iug Ijetter every way< - . , By your birthday I trust not 
only to be with you, but to be driving down by the sea- shore 
in your company. The last two weeks of August at least T 
want to spend at the salt water quietly with you. The tempta- 
tion and duty to go abroad decrease ; but if I do not I shall 
probably be absent from home nearly if not quite all the time 
till Nov«*mber, and then you and I must begin to think of going 
to New York for a while, you know. 

We do not meet any very ultrai-rivo people^, and few that we 
have ever seen before ^ and have mode no new acquaintanee& 
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I have tjo diBposition to see or talk with strangers, and Cliarley 
is a little too shy to eommencej thotigh h© has done something 
in that line. These Bostoti people about here are hideously 
plain. There are plenty of fin© clothes, but a handsome face is 
a rura at^is. As Charley says, we shaO have to take to Hqnor 
for exhilaration, 

I send a blue fiower from the top of Monnt WiUard, with 
my love. Kemember me as ever to the childreo; if I felt 
weU enough I would write them — to AUie, Mother, and ** all 
friends and relations." Don't f or^t Mrs. Cook in my remem* 
hrances; her notice of Mrs, Browning was very good* Good- 
bye—don't forget to be ielMi in taking eare of yourself. 

Glen House^ July 25, 

This has been the most beautiful day since we have been in 
the mountains* The sun has shone out steadily alt the day^ 
there were few clouds, and the highest mountains were clear 
and distinct to the very top. The drive from North Conway 
was pretty hard and long (five hours) over a muddy and hilly 
roadi We stopped to see Glen Ellis FallSj — a charming water- 
£all| better and brighter than the Falls of Minnehaha in Minne- 
Botaj — and got here before two* I was quite tired> and had a 
bad headaijhe, but since dinner, a nap, and tea, am better. 
We are right at the foot of the great moun tains — ^Wash* 
ington^ Adams, Jefferson, etc., and their forms roll up against 
a clear sky to-night most proudly. There is not a cloud, 
and such mountain scenery I never looked upon before. 
Wo have promise of a beautiful day for the ascent of Mount 
Washingt«m to-morrow — more beautiful than any for some 
weeks. 

. , , On tho whole, I feel that I mend. But you must not 
be impatient at slow improvement. It will probably be long 
ere I get real well again* The nervous weakness of years' 
acqutrement is not to be broken in a month, or two, or threet 
But I feel the old blood tingle once in a while in my veina, 
and I long sometimes to get into action again. The war news 
stirs me, and I want to be in the midst of the fray. If T 
were well, I should certainly go down into the midst of tke 
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eamps^ and see this great spectacle of the century. But good- 
night. Lore to alL 

Glen House, July 27. 

I am just up, and have a mometit before breakfast and th© 
closing of the mail to report myielf m well and happy, and 
** renew the agsurances of my distinguished consideration " U> 
my wife and eldldreni We had a delightful day upon the big 
tnoimtain yesterday. We started at eijarht, and did not return 
till tlvei The itimulus of the honsebuek-ridiug and the rare 
mountain air was wondt'rful ; it was like ehampaguej and 
©v^rybiidy was full of glee and joy, Charles got up a flirta- 
tion with a pretty Portland girlf and I contented myself with 
civiUtiea to a married woman and an engaged one. We dined 
at the Tip -top House y and h atereoseople picture was taken 
with us in the fore^ound.— My sciatica is slowly wearing 
away apparently, though I feel it some every day, and abo 
when tired some rheumatic feeling in my other leg. But it is 
less than it was, and I do not worry about that. If I could 
only sleep straight through the night, without waking or 
dreaming all the whOe, and feel I had had enough of aleep 
for onee, I should be happy. But I hope I am getting the 
better of that^ 

LiTTLETOK, N* July 29* 

^ This is the third stop we have made since I wrote you last, 
W^d^ now we Bxe again in the Connecticut valley, with our faces 
mi homewards. The river looks beautiful and familiar, and 
we ehaU keep within sight of it for the week^s drive that is be- 
fore OS* ... I have not seen the Mepublimn for more than 
a week. Only one copy has been sent to me since I left, and 
mow it is of no eonseqnence, for I siljaU soon begin to And it 
wherever we stop. You need not speak of this, however* I 
presume It haa been forgotten in the excitement. 

We are now out of the mountains, and it has been a delight- 
ful ejqierience in all respects — one which I am very sorry you 
could not enjoy with me. I will try to tell you about it all 
when wo get back, I wish you would give my love to Mrs, 
Cooke, and thank her for her pleasant note. I will tiy to 
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aiiewer it before many days f but m fact I am m do epiril tm 
letter* writing, and have a dozen letters now nnan^erBd. I 
have written only one or two notes besides tbose to yon mnm I 
left home. Charley is bright and happy ; Pouey keeps up his 
vigor and spirits^ and yon will think I hare grown Cat ami 
happy. I will write again to-morrow, and I hope a better 
letter. This flower I found near the Crystal Caseada. Is not 
this fern beautiful f The woods are full of Just Buch, 1 am 
glad you are getting interested in the soldiera ; it will do yon 
good if not them* I meant to have told yon and Mrs. Cooke to 

iee that [& soldier] had every desirable comfort that he 

had not, at my eatpense ; and so far as can be now, I wish it 
may be* Tell Mr. Bryan and Mr. Gillett that I shall try and 
write them in a day or two. But good-night — Heaven blest 
yon. 

Hanover, Angu^ L 
I did not write you yesterday beeanse I was ill with a bowel 
diflSculty. It kept me in pain and fretted from two o'clock m 
the morning tiU night, and I could not have written a eheerfal 
letter — so I wrote none. We drove from Littleton to Bath in 
the morning, and staid Sve or six hours — I lyiiig on the bed 
the most of the time, and Charles writing his law reports j and 
in the eveniag we drove on to Newbury, Vt., and spent the 

night. I went to see Sophy J at Bath, and found her very 

well ; she was glad to see me, gave me some late Springiield 
papers, and sent her love to yon. We stopped at a eharming 
old-fashioned tavern. I slept quite well for me, and I camf* 
out recovered this morning, though not very bright. We 
started at seven o'cloek, and drove thirty miles at once, before 
dinner, to this place. I was very tired and sleepy, and after 
dinner had a little nap- At three o'clock I got your last night's 

letter, and was quite cheered by it. ... I find Mr. H 

and his family here at the hotel; also Lucy M (Mr»* 

F — " of BrattleboTo) and her husband, on his peddling tour. I 
called on her to-night; she was prettier than ever, and appears, 
on the whole, very well. 

» . . I am glad yon did what yon did about ^ though 

I do not think it well for him to have much money. What I 
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meant web tbat ^ou mLiould see he had clothes and little mm- 
Joirts for camp lifc% However, I reckon he can be safely trusted 
Itith f 15 or $20, and 1 am glad, I say again^ that you got it for 
blm. t - • I want to take you oiF to the sea-shore with 
Fone and the top -buggy, all by ourselves* I shall wish to be 
at home for a few days first, aud I also wish to go down to 
Boston for a day or two and see CoL Lincoln. You need not 
be afraid of my fretting about office affaira^ or the sight of the 
paper disturbing me ; i am vaittly indifferent to all that, while 
I am ill J but I like to see the news, and know what is going on 
about home, like other folks. - . . Don't do too much, dear 
Mary, either in housework or Labor for the soldiers. Bave 
yourself. You will And you can do more in the long run by 
doing a litUe every dav^ regularly, than by long and hard days 
of work at intervals of excitement, I don*t want to be preach- 
ing to you on these subjects, but yon do need constant thought- 
fQln«S8 and care concerning yourself. . , . Do, do think of 
aU this^ and act cautiouBly ; avoid aU work, all excitement, aU 
writing, at night» Let the evenings be given up to quiet 
amusement and pleagure^ a-nd then you can sleep and be 
refreshed. There, I won't preach any more. . . , While 

L 18 with you, you must ride oat often, and make her visit 

pleasant in any quiet and tinexciting way. ! would not have 
any set ** companies," but inv^ite in one or two to your orthmiry 

tea, perhaps every night* It is best, too^ that — is coming. 

When she comes you had better inquire if she has left any 
unpaid bilk behind her, and have them settled. See, t(>j, 
that she b comfortable, without extravagance in clothes, and 
let her stay in peace with us for the present ; something will 
turn up for her before the end of the season* ♦ , * I send 
yon a Harptr^s W^kly tliat 1 bought and have read to-day. 
The iUnfttrationa wiU interest both you and the cliildren. 
Biekens^ new story is finished in it ; I have rt^ad only this, the 
last chapter,^ but it is as sweet and touching and charming as 
hih last chapters always are* 

I feel as the three months' soldiers do, I suppose, that, though 
I ought to go away again, I want to go home first, and see the 
dear home friends and scenes. It wiH be delightful to look 
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y%m wJH in tbe eyes m^m&f and mee our plennnt p&rlofis, and the 
eoraer tDuggerj h/y ihm bedzoom, mtli you m the arm -chair. 
W<Mtld joa like to eome nfi to KorthAmpton on one of the trains 
go Ifomttay, mmd 4rvm home with me T 

DoQ^ trfl urbodj what I sar aljont mysielf ♦ except that I aiti 
pr^y wfiil, g^ttiiig very lazy, and enjoying myself very much. 

SFEIKQPtKLI), Aa^t 8, 186L 
. - - Our trip is a blissful memory to me, I eojoyed " 
more than I expected to, and am sure it ha^ done me good, 
cannot hope it ia equally so to yom. I was too much in a sub- 
jective mood to giTe as much pleasure as I took ; but you can 
have the satisfaction^ if it is onej of having laid up treasures 
Lu Heaven/ and having further eemented a friandship which 
has run many years with unalloyed comfort to me, and I trtist 
has an indefinite number of such yet iu store fur it. 

To hii Wifo, 

[Prom Dr. Denniston^s water-cur©^ in Northampton^ 
October -November, 1861,] 
What a dismal day and dreary rain ! I hope it don^ fiU your 
heart and our home with sad and blue thoughts, but that you 
rtsach out to the ** Beyond,'* where reunion and happiness are. 
The ca3;pet'bftg arrived yesterday morning, and opened it« 
treaBures of comfort, beauty, and love* The flowers were but 
httle fadedp and I gave them, after admiring them in detail, to 
Mrs. B • 

. , - Mr, H had a lot of grapes from Cincinnati 

yaaterday* We all liad some for dinner, and A- has just 

brought me a private plateful to-day. The elder Jlrs* U- — 
gave me a fine basket full of big apples^ which are a great 
treat for me* Everybody is kind to me, and I only hope I de- 
servo the thoughtful attentions I get from aU, aci^^uamtances as 
weU as friends. It is very pleasant, and does a little something 
towards making up for absence from home and those who love 
me most aud best. 
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, . I am about as well as two days tkgo^ and am getting 
fiomewhat impatient ikt the slow improvement, Yest^rdfty I 
was quite bine and diicourag-ed, but feel better and brighter 
to-day; but now tbe novelty of the life has worn off, I sup- 
pose I shall find it a little harder to be reconciled to the slow 
improvement of the water-cure j and grow impatient at the 
restraint and the inability to do what I yearn to, 

, • , 1 hope there are a g^iod many people whom I shall 
know and lov^e in this world. I do not suppose people on the 
whole are better or worse than myself ; and as 1 want to be 
loved, and believe there is something in me worthy of love, I 
beheve I here is something in others for me to love^ 1 don't 
expect to find perfection, and shall of course be subjected to 
disappointment in some cases, by people ttiming out to be 
what they do not at first appear to be. But that does not liarra 
me. We are blessed by what we give more than by what we 
receive* We need retumSj to be sure, but we can often live 
on what we give of aifeetion and faith and trust. 

. * » Yesterday I drove Miss C , one of our patients, — 

a friend of Miss h from New B^jdford, who has come back 

since you were here^— to chuirch and back, and meantime 

myself went in and saw M and M , who didnH go out, 

I was tf>o nervous to sit still in church ; besides, I can't bear to 
exhibit my lame back to a miscellaneous crowd* 

Let me know what the cows are doing ; and be sure that 
IGoh&el feeds them fully up to my tlirectiona — two quart* of 
ptOTender to each, each night and morning | a half-bushel of 
rootJi (tuniips or mangeb} at noi>n, and as much hay and other 
stuff as they will eat clean, all the time* 

There is not much new to write of life here. Yesterday I was 
engrossed with Mr. Tiffany and Mr. Bryao nil day j to-day, Mr* 
Ocmond Tifffiuy called, and I found Austin Dirkinson and John 
B< Stebbiits down street, and had a littJe talk with both, and 

made a sijort call oo Miss ? . I also drove out Mr, Dekno 

for half an hour, and offered to ilrive out with his wife, but she 
was bi^y with household affairs* Miss L and Miss C 
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drawm vi^ Pone jMterday aftemiMm, and h&Te gtyne a^in 

Bd not oeonge mnybcidf ete to ecpme up aad see m^. I 
w«nt mm qakl tkn I hxwe, I wOi aeiid lor ihe eldldmi^ if 1 
led Itfce oitertwuiiii tlusip for Satnrdftx; if not, they mnsl 
awmil mf return neit Wednetdajr errauii^ or Thtirsdjiy noon. 
Do rmdf lo go to Kew York od Frid&j, ilm day j 

Thamkngmmg. I will get seme one lo go with yom if I am : 
Mm ; but I ezp«ct now to be able to go. 

Mm S 15 delighted with yom twgket, and bleeaes you for 

it^ Get another for yourself m its place. I play a game of 
ehem every ereuiug after tea with httle Mary S , and she 
beata me now, after two or three reTerses* By the way, do jou 
Bee the Harpm^& MmJthl^ f Tell Mrs, Cooke, if it eomes to the 
ofllce, I should Ufee it after she n through, for tbe chUdreu. I 
waut them to read the illustrated articles ; they are iul 
and ms^etive. In the Novemher number is a sweet lit 
poem, too, " A Game of Chesa,'' 

Bear me in sweet remembrance to aU friends, in and out of' 
the family « Console the ebildren with kisses— let them hav> 

larks" and be happy, if "pa^ and "ma" can't, FiuaLI), 
dearest sister, be ealm and peaceful, and as b&ppy as you can 
bep ** Thon knoweet that I love thee"— and so, good-bye. 

To CMrks AUm. 
BaEVOOET House* Niw Yobe, November, 1861. 
Mary stood tho ride much better than I feared. Of course il 
was hard, but she didn't give out We are cleverly quarter 
in the fourth story of the Brevoort House — up three flights — 
tu a very quiet and retired part of the house. We have a nice 
parlor and bedroom, ample in sixe and elegantly fnruished* 
with thrc?** windows looking on to Fifth Avenue. We go to 
iH^d (it U^n, get up from seven to eight* breakfast at nine, and 
ilinr fit flvo ; taking oiur meals in our parlor all by ourselves. 
It 18 somewhat cosy, but very odd. We are as genteel a» may 
b«, but after all it is qiiite a priiion-house* Mary has not been 
out, or down-siairs, and cannot go. I hobble down-stairs thr 
or foiir timei a day, and outdoors for a little walk once 
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twioe. I have got out aa far m Broadway iliro^ timest but UaTO 
to stop and rest there before coming back. 

Dr, Barker has been in to see ujs several times^ and has got 
us both under hb care — promising' to bring- m both out right. 
Mary ie pretty well» and hopeful 1 think, and I am bett^ir this 
week than last — less headache and mare sleep^ and walk and 
stand about as usuaL 

Mr. Dana iMime In to breakfast with us yesterday. Mrs* Daua 
baa dho eaUed^ and several others of our friends* I read the 
pApers, some books, and do a little light editorial work. . . . 

Let me hear from you as often as may be. Tell me ail about 
yourself, how you live^ and what you do* I long- to hare you 
well settled in Boston. I heliove it will be the begmning of a 
long and prosperous busineaB for you. Youth may not com© 
to usj save through our ekildren^ but health returning, and 
pmpenty staying, we wiU have deopor joys, though sob^er. 

Bbevooht nntJSK, December, 1861. 
Our ftiends cheered us by their sjTupathy beforehand, and 
now swell our thankfulness by their rejoicings — and none more 
than you and your wife* We make a note of it.'' I wonder 
if ever baby was bom, the object of more anxiety beforehand 
and felicitation afterward. Probably not, sir* It is a "big 
thiugf^ sir, as the boys say ; and the young man evidently ap- 
preeiates his being here, and don^t intend to make any less 
noiie iu the world than he hau done already* He sounds a 
f6gtdarCbilieae gong for five minutes before going to hiii meals, 
and as th^^m oci»ur alwut once in fifteen minutes, as nearly as I 
can estimate it, there is eon side rable of a sensation about ail the 
time. HoweYer, we all manage to make ourselves pretty com- 
fortable , and Mary impro ve s day by day* 8h e is quite cheery an d 
eomf ortable^ and perhaps the following bill of fare for her dinner 
to-night will illustrate her condition better thaa any amount of 
rhetoric, ^ |,^^, oytt^i*. 

i aUoefl of butterad tOML 
A Uiwl of te*. 

And there wasn^t a amitohel " left. 
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AJl which pleaae rep^t to tlie sympathiaimg famOj, to 
cheer them tip during the Christnms solemmtio**, Yotmg mas- 
ter Charles Allen — to be eaUed Al, or AUie, out of regard for 
oar home **niiss^ — sends his love to his brother and msterSj to 
bis grandma, to that excellent maiden who will be expected to 
bring him up ** by hand,^ as Pip was— to Ms aimts and imciles 
and cousins — and la^t but not le^st to all the members of the 

I get myself tip straig-bt now the first thing in the morning 
by an half-hour^e faithfnl and paitiful walking and family gym- 
nastics, and then by takings care not to let it get oold I keep 
the maehiue upright aU the day. But the rubbing and the 
exew^iiie don^t leave me much strength or pluck for anything 
else, aod I sleep well for me. 

There's a' — thafs aU there is to say about personal mattera. 
For the rest, I believe just as Hood cloes^ — he's right on all the 
goose.^. Except that I am rampant for war with England, and 
a savage one at that [this was between the seizure of Mason 
and Shdell, and their smrender to the British govemment j — 
confiscating aU English property here, and putting the John 
Bulls through the hardest sort of sprouts. They see that if we 
maintain the Union intact, we shall have a high tari^ on things 
we can raise and make ; that they must bu}'' cotton and pro- 
visions of us, while we shall want none of their truck, and so 
they must be continually paying ns specie — and thus we 
come up to the head of the commercial world* Henee tlieir 
uglinesK, their sympathy witb the Soutli, and their dedre lo 
break m down. But good-bye— lore to all, and many thanks 
for unnumbered blesaingSi 

7b his Mesi Daughter. 

^mvoom HousK, Kew Yobk^ Beoesnber, 186L 
Mr TiRAR Ba.L!J1C : Mother devolves on me the duty of writ- 
ing home to-night. We af« both as well as usual, if not better. 
Motlier, X think« is quite as well as she was a few dajrs ago, and 
qiute at weJl as ilia has be^ any lime mce eame to New 
Totk. I am qiiita itimigkt am, aod haTo baea £iir aooio 
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but T ahall probably >neld to the prossur© of fate, and be crooked 
by to-moiTow toomiii^* But I think the gtraii^bt is getting the 
better of the crooked a little every day, and I hope will over- 
e it al toilet her by and by^ There is not much new with 
to-day. Gi'andpa comes in every day to see us, and talks 
wisely, and goes away* Cousin Kitty calls nearly every after- 
noon, and almost always brings Mother some pretty flowers. 
She left a beautifid Utile basket of them this afternoon. 
Flowers are very cheap here | you can buy a little bit of Ijou- 
quet for ten cents, and a little basket like this of Mother's for 
twenty-five cents, and a large basket for $1 or $2, Mother's 
little basket contains two rosebuds, several carnation pinks, 
Bome mignonette, and otlier little flowers* We got your long 
and nice letter of family news this morning, and were glad to 
heai* yon were aU doing so well. It seems to me that Aunt 
AUie is putting on airs ; tell her she must be humble, like a 
good Episcopalian, and not snub people who are two hundred 
miles off, and sick, just because she is in authority* Tell 
Micbae! to be sure and feed the cows just as I told him* . • * 
Do you go to Mr. Townsley, and have him make you a new 
pair of boots. But when ytiu wear your rubbers, wear your 
old boots under them, if you can. Be careful and not have the 
house too hot — 68° to 70° is as warm as it ought to be at any 
time. That is all the good advice I have got for you to-day* 
Mother and I both send love and kisses to alL 

New York, December, 1861, 
Mt t>EAB ChiLiDeen : Mother and I wish you all a ^'^ raerrie 
Christmas,** We are sorry we cannot be with you, to help 
make it merry, and be made merry too, in return. But you 
must make the day as happy as you can for yourselves, for 
each other, and for all around you. We shaU think of yon all 
as happy and enjoying your Chriatinas-troes, your Cbrbtmas 
yiiiiting» your Cliristmaa dinner, and your Christmiis givings 
and roceivings. You can remember us, too, as very quiet down 
here at the Brevoort House, but as very happy, too, in pleasant 
thoughts of you all at home, in the possession of a now and 
pretty little baby, and in the faith that we shall soon return to 
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our dear home and family and friends^ in good health, and find 
you all well and happy as of yore. Mother is much better tt»- 
day, and k fet?Iing very happy indeed. The baby behaves 
himself bettor than he did, — mother's appetite Is unproving, — 
and in a very few days she wiU be able to sit np and to come 
out into the parlor. It haa rained here all day^ and a Uttle 
snow has falleu too* But the rain wouldn^t let it look white^ 
and fio we shall have no real winter for Chnstmas. You^ I snp- 
pofie^ have had snow all day, and will have sliding and alei^rh- 
riding for your holiday^ — I grow better e%^ery day, and harts 
stood up straight nearly aU day* The rubbing man I guess 
will cure me, and by the New Year's day I hope to say good- 
bye to the old broken back. — Give Mother^s and my lor© to 
Grandma and Aunt Allie and all the uncles and aunts and 
cousinSf and all the dear friends in Springfieid. We kiss you 
by telegraph, and with much love we bid you good-night, 

Ta CharUi AUm, 

Sfrinqfield, February, 1862. 
. * . Tell Lincoln [Ezra], with my love, what I write* I 
mean to write him in a day or two, though I have nothing new 
to say. It is the same old thing, as Emeraon says,— men and 
prophets have tried it, and found nothing new or better— to 
love and be beloved. 

To Miss Whiineif, 

January, 1862. 

, . p How can you utterly desert the countryp these pnra 
and beautiful days of winter ^ and lose these niagnificenk 
stretohes of vision — the long, white meadows sentineled with 
trees the vacant stretch of the river, wjtli its quick hfe be- 
neath a oahu surface, like the great human soul with its ont^ 
ward peaqe and inward beating — and away beyond the gmy 
and blue hills, with their eurtaln of hoar-frost, like the white 
veil that heightens bridal beauty — and the evening reddened 
light of the sun, that even Giiford never yet transfigured, set 
off on the eastern horizon with the oold gold of the rising 
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moon — that same moon now grown round and full like our 
feiendship — whose first faint outline we looked at together 
from Fifth Avenue two weeks ago yesterday moming — how 
can you leave all this and more^ the pure braeing air^ the 
still, calming hush of Nature f YoUf country-bred, eountry- 
loving — you are unloyal — you are seceah " against your 
birthright— you sell yourself for the mess of pottage, the routs 
and excitement of the city — the adoration of men and women, 
the fascinations of gas and furnaces. I know what you wiU 
say — you will sliut me up by telling me that warm and loving 
hearts are sweeter than the cold beauty of Nature, shine it ever 
&o brightly— that — that — well^ state your own case, I am 
not going to convince myself. I stick to my upbraiding, And 
I do wish you could parade my western piazxa with me in the 
flfst flush of morning, and again in the rich rt^d of sunset — 
where the ©ye travels its twenty miles at one look — and then 
for eKcreise walk ofif upon the open plains, bounded by our 
familiar friends, Tom and Holyoke^ beckoning ua to their 
embmce with the old loving sunny sides and the gilded tops. 
Can you stay away t We will try that you shaU miss nothing 
if you will come. 

The weather and the country are very beautifnl, in tmth, 
iiiioe we came home. I never knew that I loved the country 
so much in the winter before. Only I get nobody to enjoy it 
with me. Mary is shut up with measles and baby, and is not 

strong for walking, M is not onterpristug enough, and so 

I have to push off on the rofid Holit&rj^ and alone, save my 

thoughts. If, now, you and wnidd come and join me, 

how we would rollick under the inspiration of cold Nature ami 
warm humanity I 

I am trying to read a little, 3^ct it is only a Uttle. I exhaufit 
my little nerve power in a few hours of writing and talking^ 
and when rt^ading time comes, 1 am too weary even for tliat 
There is nobody to read to me — nobody that I want^ and so I 
get on slowly. John Brent is good, though — you must read it 
Winthrop belonged to the men of ** fine forces,'^ and he recog- 
nised them in others, and portrays character and experience, 
nature and art, with most sabtle and sweet power* Then the 
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scenes and ejcperieiaces described are new and fasemating and 
pefrasbing', as mnoh m as pure soul after long^ travail witii 
ditty btunanity ^ as — after boarding and Broadway femi- 
ninity } oFt to come to your appreliension, as hot whisky to a 
parched tliroat* I am only a third through with John Brent, 
and only wait for yon to join me. Shall you read it in New 
York, or wait till you get home f Do you want my oopy f Then 
I have attacked Dr. Walker^s sermoiii, whieh I have b**en wait- 
ing for for some months* I have much respect for and faith in 
him— have yon f I have read only one^ and that waa on The 
Mediatorial Mystery, and left it mystery still. The others will 
fit me better, I hope ; and if they do^ I ahall a&k you to rBod too. 
Thank you, too, for Sir. F [Frntliingham T] sermon ; it has w<m* 
derfully fine passages — beautiful and exhaustive of the philoso- 
phy of life 'j but I read it too late to appreciate it all. Events 
have thrown its material pictures out of line. I copy [Ln the Ee- 
publican] some of the exquisite pas^ges* But I am not satisfied 
yet ; let me read more of him before I pass opinion upon him* 
I do not feel the presence of tiiat greatness I worship yet* I 
have got out my neglected MacaxUay (historji also, and hope 
to resume that. This is the sort of reading that widens a 
greatens me ; it confirms me in my philosophy of history, - 
views of hfe and progress. The God in History, when recog- 
nized to the extent of faith, gives ns all patience and charity, 
even with those who differ widely from us, and denounce ns 
and our opioions. The statesmen and pohticiaus of England, 
m the formation period of her poUty, are the same types as 
tho^e we see about ua now — the conservatives, radicals, and 
midtUemen, of every grade and shade* But you know my 
opinions on these and kindred subjects ; though I suspect I am 
really more of a radical and progressiouiit than you believe 
me* I have talked with you of men more radical and hot and 
impatient, and so probably have not done justice to my own 
tendencies. Then, too, you must remember I have necessarily 
schooled myself to coolness and philosophy, and to the look 
ahead. Otherwise my life would have killed me years ago* 

Brent, Walker, and Maeaulay are mj readijog for th@ 
Think of me in each* 
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my dear friend, for opemng to me so freely your 
religioixi life and faitli. Had I not been gra dually recogniziag 
it for the last two or tliree months, I should have been aston^ 
iglied to find ii is so g:reat a thing- to yoii. And I am surprised 
and impressed that yours was that common experienee of reve- 
lation and rest by a sudden fiaah, as it were. There must be, 
I sappose^ preparation and thought | but the finishlDg stroke 
aeenui Qo4- given, and fastens itself in a way that must be 
wonderfoUy impressive. As to my own opinions, it would be 
pretty difliouJt to describe them. Perhaps you have done it as 
nearly as it can be done — ^yet I do not wholly reoo^ize it ao 
my condition. All these things have aeemud vei^ much a mud- 
dle to me — my mind never could solve them. I can generally 
average and condense the intelligent views and opiaions of 
others on most subjects ; but here the wide divergence of ^reat 
and good men, the contmdictiong of revebtiou and science, the 
variant testimony of all our sources of inforraation, have been 
too much far the grasp and condensation of my mind^ Bo I 
have juat put it all aside — and waited* I have striven to keep 
my heart and my head free and unprejudiced, open to all good 
inHuences — ready to receive the gift, but perhaps not reaching 
out for it —and not reaching out, perhaps, again, because when 
I made the effort I felt a sickening' feeling of hypocrisy, mixed 
with tlie Apprehension that to go ahead was for me to go back* 
And that the faith of the fathers and the testimony of good men 
forbiuk m© to do. So I have seemed forced to be content to 
grow in goodness in my more practical way, and to leiive 
theories and faith to time. I try to make my life show the 
result of Christianity and godliness, if I have not the thing 
in its theoretical form* Patience, charity, faith in men, faith 
^^jjiagressp liave been les^sons that I have been learning 
many years* Purity of life too has been a steadfast 
aim* Measured by my fellows, I have been successful — mciro 
soeeeflsful than many who have tirtner fotmdationji, or aS^ot 
to hAr^* But this conscioiL^cE^ is injtiriQus to me. It is lead- 
ing me to be content* It is perhaps reconciling mo to a little 
aim And indeed I do not expect ever to be perfectly good, or 
to find any other petwu bo. I do not see how that is possible 

Vol. L— 22 
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witli any nature* That is, T mean by goodnesa, purity of soul— 
perfeet purity in thouerht as well as action. Deeds may be ootn- 
manded, though that im rape, and I do not know that 1 evi«r 
saw or expect to see a person who can do it, — but the thouerht, 
never, it seems to me ^ so long as we are himian. Indeed, does 
God expect or demand it of us f We cannot crucify our earthlT 
destres, — that has l>6en tried, and it was aemi-barbnrism* They 
are the dements of growth, of usefulness, of progress, almoit 
as much as the yearnings of a higher and holier nature- Strike 
out from the world the deeds or that portion of them done 
through the promptinga of what may be called the human side 
of our nature — ambition, selfishneas, pasfflon, love, hate, etc,^ 
and the world would stop, retrograde. There is not fym 
enough in the divinity within us to carry on the machine. Dom 
not God understand this better than we do f Are we not made 
as we are 'with a view to produce the greatest results t Let any 
eandid mind^ honest but severe, examine the motives whieb 
lead it to the execution of its ktghest and noblest deeds — I 
imagine it will find subtly but not always feebly working ihsm 
some elements of selfishness, pride, ambition, desire to appettT 
well, make an impression, gain the applause of the multitudes 
or the one. Did yon ever think of that ? I have, and watched 
myself and others — and some times I have thought there waa 
never an nhmluteli/ pvare action — pure I mean of any human ele- 
ment, wholly divine. And why should there be T Can hunmn 
beings become divinities —wholly, exclusively f When they do 
they will cease to bo human, and go hence. Bo I learn patiemce 
and charity, even for myself. All progress, all good, is but an 
approximation. The end is never reached^ never can be, per- 
haps never could be, — but the effort should be continuona 
and earnest. It should also be inteUi§mt^ It should not be 
self- upbraiding and morbidly dissatisfied with itself. Praise h 
said to lie useful to others — is it not to ourtselves from our- 
selves 1 Justice is the better word — we should be just and 
generoas to ourselves. There are some people — are you not 
one ! — charitable and loving and generom to everj^body else, 
but hard and severe to themselves. This is eruel, wicked. It 
liimtfl their happiness and their usefulness. One of our finrt 
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duties is to ourselves — to make ourselves happy. Then wi5 cati 
make others happy, and make thetn grow, and grow with them* 
Of course, indulgence is not always the way to make ourselves 
llftppy — and yet there are some indulgences that we should 
^permit ourselves. The philoisophy of life is understood by but 
few. Our humanity makes us oftener blindly practice and 
illu^rate it, than spread intelligent theories* We practice 
better than we preach* Mr. Btaples^s sermon had some fine 
illustrationB bearing on this point — the protests and conqui^r- 
ing protest of haman nature against dogmas and creeds and 
theories, that seemed to be of God at the time, — you remember 
them* There is no end of the applieation of this philosophy ; 
the difficulty h m the mtdliffetU Application. Give one man the 
doctriQe I have enunciated ^ and he would run away to the 
devil under iU And in the application of it, the-re wiU occur 
thousands of crises full of doubt and trial — questions of Love 
and Duty — Duty to ourselves and Love to others, . - , And 
indeed in the applieation of any rule there would spring up a 
new erop of questions below the first — and so on and on* 
Here is the field for our higher intelligenoe, our pureet justice 
to ourselves and to cithers* Every one must be a law unto 
himialf* If I should teU you what to do, in the ease of 

, it might bo impossible for you to do it it might give 

too little to yourself or too little to him. — ^ And all this is Ufe. 
We grow in all wayis and by aU sorts of means — here by indul- 
ce, there by I'estraint. But I think you, and such as you, 
often do yourselves wrong by restraint as by indulgence, by 
being unjust to yourselves in your great desire to do no in jus- 
tice to others. , p , I have meant to speak generally, and 
to utter very generally my views of religion and life and 
humanity, Perhaps you think it is low— that it betrays lack of 
faith in humanity as well as faith in God* Consider it again and 
you will think otherwise* I have great faith in man, anrl the 
faith in Ond h perfect, only it cannot describe and take hold of 
the objoct. But I have run away from my religious Ufe. I know 
what I want and lack — it is a higher inspiration. It would 
not change my theories, but it would lift up my life, give it 
more play, more richness, more power for daily good« 
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3Tff his Wife be/ore amiingfor Europe* 

Brevooet HotrsE, Ttuesday nigHt 
Dearest: W© are in the midBt of a snow-storoif but tli« 
Cimard steamers wait for nothing, and besides it will probabty 
be clear to-morrow. I was very deep! j drained hj the last few- 
days at home, but siirpnKed that I waa able to &tami so much* 
There was a cheet^r crowd of men at the depot ; the Briggses 
and Merricks were on the train ; and I had a pleasant csall at 
Kew Haven with the Whitneys, and got in her© in good reason 
at night, and went to bed by eleven o'clock, and had a faif 
deep for me- To-day I have been about a little^ bnt nat ao 
mnch aa I bad propose d» The weather was bad, and I conld 
not go over to Brooklyn without too great fatigiie, and so I cut 
that and some other calls I had intended to make. I find it 
very easy to say good-bye to friendJi after the hard strain of 
parting with home and its nearer and dearer ones. On tlie 
whole I feel better and cheerier about my going away than I 
have done- I have faith that it will aU work ont rightly and 
happily for my and onr happiness and h^th. At any mte^ we 
mnst both aet and live as though we expected and believed 
that. But as I have kept clear of emotional indulgence* since 
I left home, I will not get back to them now, for if I do I 
shall break down. You know bow I feel and what I should v 
if 1 yielded to the impulses of the heart and the occasion. 

Beeyoobt, 9 o'clock, Wednesday* 
DeJlBE^: Now good-bye for a few month bi. We shall oc 
together again, healthier and happier— both better I trust 
the separation. Don't shut yourself up. Go out, circnlaie 
around, see your friends, and know always that I never ah&U 
bo so happy as when I know you are well and happy and en- 
joying all that life gives yoa of home and friends and beant^ 
and love around you, . . , 

has just come in to say good-bye. He will write yon. 

He accepts our offer, I am very gkd of it* Now send him 

and the money regularly, and tell nobody, • , * 

Kisses and love for children, and love for every Mend. 
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The Civil Wab, 

UNTIL April, 1861, polities was but an incidental and 
minor iaterest of the American citizen. The peo- 
ple of the Northern states plowed and reaped, builded 
and traded, and were absarbcd in the interests of the 
family and the neighViorhood. They read the newspa- 
pers, talked over the news of the day, went to t^wn- 
meetiti^ or t^} the polling-place once or twice a year, 
and seemed to leave the affairs of the nation mainly to 
congressmen, editors, and wire^pnllers. Then the aspect 
of the cfHintry changed as suddenly as when the curtain 
rises on a new scene iu the theater. These men uf peace 
left their plows and shops and forces, and by hundreds 
of thousands eti listed for the discipline of the camp and 
the perils of the battle-field. The flower of the popula- 
tion res^dved itself into an army. Back of that army lay 
tie resources and the hearts of the entire community. 

The people of the Si>nth fought to vindicate their po- 
litical independence and in defense of their homes. To 
the typiciil Southerner, always attai^hed t« his stat-e and 
his section more than to the Union, the defense of the 
Confederacy against invasion was as natural an impulse 
as was his forefatherB^ maintenance of American inde- 
pendence agaiu.st Great Britain. A minority' had ojtposed 
tecassion as politically inexpedient. But the moment 
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the invasion of Northern armies was seen to impend, the 
instinct to defend their firesides roused the whole white 
population into a resistance aa united and as resolnt-e as 
ever a people made. The slaves remaiiied peacefully at 
their work, save when the approach of the Union armies 
tempted the more adventurous to flight. Many of them, 
when emaneipated in the course of the war, enlisted in th^ 
Union aniiies, and showed abundant courage as well as 
capacity for discipline- The masters of the shives did not 
venture to enroll them as troops^ but fanillies were freely 
entrusted to their fidelity on many a lonely plantation. 

The people of the North had not their independence in 
fight for, or their homes to defend. Secession, if sneeess> 
fill, would have left to the Northern commnnities the 
same independence as to the Southern, There wm no 
immediate meuace to Northern firesides. But what was 
mcDaced was the unity of the American nation. By a 
marvelous instinct the common people of the Ncirthem 
states realized that the breaking up of the Union was an 
ultimate danger to the personal freedom and safety of 
all its present and future myriads. It was the first step 
in the dissolution of a great social order into warring 
atoms. They recognized, by an intuition deeper than 
logic, that the welfai*e of each household in tlie land was 
bound up with the organio life of the nation. They saw 
in the stars and stripes the imperiled symbol of the com- 
mon good and the common right. To defend that they 
staked their fortunes and their lives. 

The N<jrth began the war in a temper of passioiiat<* 
ardor and hope^ looking for speedy victory. The defeat 
at Bull Run was a bitter disappointment; but after the 
first shock came a bracing of the sinews for a longer 
cflPriTt, — very long, they thoughtj it could not be. Then 
followed the organization and slow training of McClel- 
lan's army J the schooling of the nation in patience; a 
confident expectation that the Peninsular campaign in 
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early summer of 1862 was to be the decisive stroke ; — 
then the seveu da^s' struggle^ and the heart-siekening 
seuse that it had failed* Fresh calls for troops followed ; 
then the rebels^ invasion of Maryland and their repulse 
at Antietam ; — the successes in the West, the resistless 
inarch down the Mississippi and its tributaries, to meet 
the conquerors of New Orleans j — but for the brave 
army of the Pototnac fresh repulses, and the slaughters 
of Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg. So went 
the tremendous alternation, hope now drooping at 
delay, now flushed by triumph. The story was not sin- 
gle bnt niillitiu-fold, as in the homes of Bast and West 
the eyes of fathers and mothers and wives and sisters 
were fastened on their soldier ia the field, while they fol- 
lowed with scarce lees eagerness the fortunes of the oause 
to which they had given so much. 

Slowly turned the doubtful tide of wan Lee^s army 
taking the offensive met at Gettysburg a great disaster; 
thrown again on the defensive, again it held at bay 
the overwhelming numbers which the North i^oured 
igainst it Vicksburg fell and Port Hudson; — "the 
felher of waters," said Lincoln, ** flows again nnvexed to 
the aea," Grant, the conqueror of tJie West, was called 
to lead the final assault on the rebel capital; then came a 
summer of multitudinous slaughter ; — meanwhile, Hher- 
man's victorious march through the he-art of the exhausted 
South, — then the winter before Petersburg, besiegiT and 
besieged locked in the last grim clutch, — until outnum- 
bered, starved, overborncj bnt dangerous to the last. 
Lee's army fell. The agony was ended, — the nation was 
one, and fret', 

The North's first impulse of loyalty to the Union 
became mixed as the struggle went on with both finer 
and coarser forces. It fought at Crst for an nnbroken 
nationality. Soon rose in many minds the purpose, not 
only to preserve but to purify that nationality, — to make 
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an end of the legElized wrong against a raee. That pur- 
pose was opposed for & while by the legalists, the timid, 
the selfish — but it prevailed; aod the North f^iugLt 
through the last half of the war for universal freedom as 
well as for national unity. At bottom the South was 
fighting for the power to hold men in slaverir% and the 
North was fighting to break down that power. 

Yet other motives had large place. The North hail a 
great material stake in the contest. To the West, the 
possession of the lower Mississippi by a foreign power 
meant commercial vassalage. While the South was 
utterly impoverished by the war,^^ — ita one product, cot- 
ton, being shut off from market by a blockade whieh ^so 
excluded all imports, — the teeming popidation and mani- 
fold industry of the North were not exhausted by the 
drafts of the conflict. Its shipping wm driven from 
the seas by the Confederate cruisers, but its commerce 
went on though under foreign flags. Its farms and facto- 
ries and shops and colleges were full and flouri^ing. The 
equipment and supply of the armies created temporary 
activities ; general business throve ; the expansion of the 
currency gave a feverish aeti\4ty to trade. Great for* 
tunes were made out of army contracts, honestly and 
dishonestly; and the poor cloth sometimes furnished for 
uniforms gave a new name, shoddy,** for sudden and 
ill-gotten wealth. The volunteers of the early veal's were 
largely from the best class of citizens } but as the supply 
of such recnuts slackened^ recourse was had to large 
bounties^ forced drafts were made; and tlie men thus en- 
rolled, and those who enlisted for the high pay, were of 
an inferior class. Politics became more passionate than 
rational, and a class of pt »liticians flfmrished who traded 
on passions which they did not share. 

But in its broad ajspect it was an ennobling period. 
Men learned to live for something larger than mil. The 
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air was charged with a religion ^hich madG men wiLiug 
die for meo. Life was exalted. Its outlook was wider, 
temper mor^ heroic. Men woke to eoDecioiisness of tlie 
higher relationships, — they felt as never before that 

'Tifi not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.'* 

No state took a heavier share of the common burden^ 
and none was more forward and resolute to push the 
war to the highest issues^ than Massaehiisett^. She con- 
tributed none of the great commanders, but the Massa* 
chusetts regiments were always recognized as among the 
finest material in the Northern armies. The high intf Ui- 
genoe of the rank and file made them easily amenable to 
diseipline* There was a brain and a conscience behind 
every musket. The proudest historic names were on the 
muster- rolls» In its politics the state was more than 
Repnblicanj — ^ it was Radicah Its representative public 
men were sueh as Andrew and Sumner, The tide of 
patriotism lifted people above tlie barriers of sect. In 
communitit^s like Springfield, where a eoeial partition 
line had run between Orthodox and Liberals, it almost 
disappeared when men of the different churches shonl- 
dered their mnskets in the same ranks, while at home 
their wives and sisters were working together to provide 
gnpplics or mhe funds for the Sanitary ("ommission. 
The hnmaniteu-ian spirit in literature assnnied a new 
form. For many years, poets and reformers had decried 
war as muoh as slaveryi Now Humanity was seen as a 
warrior goddess. Emerson and Holmes and Whittier sang 
battle-songs; Ilosea Biglow's vei*se no longer satirized 
war, but was charged with the passion of those who 
fought and" the pathos of those who watched. 

The higher life of the nation in the war was epitomised 
in Abraham Linookt. With alL his heart he loved peaee 
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and abhorred \ioleiice. His wbok instinct was to govern 
by apiK^al to right and reason. But when the higher 
powers had set the great issue to be tried by the ordeal 
of battle^ his resoltition was inexorable, his patienee inex- 
haustible. The joy of combat was foreign to his nature. 
It was the suffering of the people, as much as his own 
responsibilities, that furrowed Ms face with wrinkles. 
He Ke»ir(>elv felt the eonscions thrill of v*ii*torT bitfort* 
he beTit every energy to heal the wounds of war* He 
had grown and lived among the hardest materialities of 
the Westj and amid the selfishness and pettiness of 
practical polities. He had an easy-going tolerance for 
men and praetioes far below the ideal standard. Yet the 
bed-rock of the man was moral fidelity. His was a 
careful and considerate eonseienee, guided by re^on^ 
amenable to logic, genipulouft to look well at all sides of 
a question* He was thoroughly teachable; he listened 
to every speaker; he let the preachers preach to him, 
and gave his ear to statesmen of every shade of opinion j 
he talked freely with plain men and women ; he con- 
sulted Sumner, as the barometer of the nation^s ooH' 
science j he turned to Seward's diplomacy when a foreign 
complieatjon was to be averted; he utilised the fiery 
energy of Stanton and the financial genius of Cha^e^ 
His administration in its details was under a perpetual 
storm of criticism, but the people never doubted that an 
honest man was at the head of the government ; aad his 
homely common sense, his humanity, his humor, won for 
him more and more their trust and love. By nature 
deficient in that faith which is buoyant coufidence, he 
was rooted in that deeper faith which is unswerving 
fidelity. Accustomed to guide himself by logic and by 
the outward sight, rather than by spiritual vision j there 
grew in him under the schooling of events an awed sense 
of some divinity guiding the affairs of men. His eervioe 
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to bis cotmtry was petf ected hy his death. Martyrdom 
gave to his worn and homely fig-ure the last touch of 
radiance in the eyes of his countrymen. A nation's 
highest treasures are the heroes in wham something of 
ideal greatness is realized, and who become the guides 
and prophets of ita fntiire. The greatest of America's 
servants to-day is Abraham Lincoln, as he lives in the 
hearts of the people* 

To trace in detail the story of the wai* is a task which 
does not belong to these pages, save at the points of special 
t/onta^^t flrith the history of the Rtpublican. Americans 
never read their newspapers so eagerly as in those days. 
Every household had either members or friends in the 
ranks of the armies. Women were concerned no less 
deeply than men in the war, shared vicariously in its worst 
sufferings, made its greatest sacrifices, and breathlessly 
watched its daily fortunes. The newspaper was the me- 
dium through which all these anxious hearts looked out on 
the strife, 8f> uewspupers as a class prospered and grew. 
The RepHhUmn prospered, thongh its limited means for- 
bade any such splendid enterprises of news-gathering as 
the great city journalfl achieved. The New York Herald is 
rrid to have ^^pent half a million dollars for itjs war news. 
The Rrpuhitran eould afford no ** s[iei*ial war correspond- 
ents*" It had occasional ly a soIdier^s letter ; and it had 
one series that run tlirongh the whole war, in which, 
under the name of *' Dunn Brown," Rev. Samuel Piske, 
who served in the ranks of a Massachusetts regiment, 
described his experiences in a pithy, off-hand style, fidl 
of spirit and humor and color. But the leading feature 
of the paper was the daily report of the various cam- 
paigns, a story read then with breathless interest, but 
which is now to be studied as it has been winnowc^d and 
condensed into histories of the war. 
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The effect of the war while it lasted was to magnify 
the fuDctioJi of news*giving and relatively lessen that of 
shaping opinion. Fighting once begun^ the people needed 
little leadership except in the field and the cabinet* The 
press scarcely needed to give edncation, lieyond the st-ory 
of what was passing. Such other edueation as was needed 
was not so much the imparting of new ideas as the artic- 
nlate expression of those sentiments which already lay 
more or less clearly in the readers' minds* When the 
nation was ner\di3g itself for the final effort, the Eepub- 
Uijan (August 27, 1864) said of The Journalist m a 
Leader t 

His power does not lie wholly or ehiefly in the ability to 
convince or the grift to persuade* He has marrebus resonre# 
in the mere power of expression. There is virtue enough at 
this hour in the yeomanry of our country to save it, but it ia 
dumb. It in hiB duty to give it voice. Heroism unuttered is 
robbed of half its force. * * - The joumaliet csan nnite all 
those who have high and generous thoughts, even thouj^h they 
may have them imconsciously, by giving utterance to those 
thoughts, by making his readers feel that thrill of sympathy 
with the virtue of others which aball quicken their own. There 
is a world of self-sacrifice, of endurance, of resolve in the 
masses, to which the leader has only to appeaL Their very 
siJenee is hstening for his voice. Their voioeless thought is a 
sword which it is his privilege to tmsheathe. Their courage 
and self-devotion are motive forces like steam or water power, 
waiting for his pen as for the machinist's hand to bid them put 
their shoulder to the wheel. 

" The vast majority in this country are men of moderate 
means and simple habits, to whom the interests of labor and 
the rights of mere manhood are vital. It is of the first impor* 
tance to them that this war should close not by concession or 
compromise, but hy the victory of the right. Inured to hard- 
ship and privation, their whole life is a moral tonic that has 
strengthened them for the hour* They have muscle enough to 
fight their battle, they have thrift enough out of their modeit 
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industry to pny its cost, they have energy enough to use their 
resources effectively and well They want merely fiiat the 
press should be true to its mission^ to lead them to the chaJ^gSp 
Men of action, they wait for the men of words. Let them not 
wait in vaiii,^ 

The EepuhUcan did its own part manfally and well It 
reflected and expressed the unfaltering detenu iuation 
with which the people of Massachusetts, like thoi<e of the 
whole of the North, carried tlir<jugh the costly work of 
the war* Its itistinct toward eritieiwm and extreme inde- 
pendence was subordinated t-ti the great necessities of the 
time. It not only upheld without faltering the Union 
and the war; it supported with equal steadiness the 
government of President Lincoln* In that government 
there was a great deal to provoke criticism. A peace- 
maker by every instinct of his nature, and almost wholly 
without admiuistrative experience, Lincoln found himself 
the nation^s captain in a gigantic war, and the chief 
administrator in a governmental systera the work of 
which had been suddenly and immensely increased. 
Military interests sometimes suffered because the supreme 
commander was a civilian and a politician* There were 
mistakes and groping and terrible waste of resource* 
The heaviest burden of the nation was that its toib 
and sacrifices seemed so often thrown away by bad gen- 
eralship. The President underwent fierce and frequent 
critieiftUK But tho mass of the people stood by him 
through all, because they were certain of his patriotism 
and his honesty* The RepubHcan stood by him always. 
He had none of that briUinncy and magnctis^ni which 
were apt, as in the case of Douglas, to win the paper's 
sympathies; his faults were often those of slowness 
and hesitation, with w*hieh it was not wont to have 
patience. But, because it recognized his entire moral 
soundness, and his position as necessary leader in the 
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^'dC vork in hand, it supported him through evil and 

I: i> urinewssary to write any detailed histoiy of the 
ov::::>'u> exprv^si^ed hv the Sepmilieam in those years: it 
w.l* enough lo outline its course on two subjects — 
>lAVc-ry ^^rty politics. That stumbling-block of 
US o^:u>..*;eaces^ the conflict between the legal and 
:::> 7:il .^iv^^t^^ of slavery, passed out of sight while seces- 
sa'v. pir^ervvi t*^ a head, and in the outbreak and first 
>::vvk v^: war: and then it reappeared. The first 
ob^v: of the war was to put down the rebellion and 
n;>:or^' authority of the govemment. That was the 
v:^ \v \vL;:..'h Liii .vl'^ maintained. But soon a sentiment 
:o:;v.d o\y!\2s>iov. that the war should be openly directed 
a^:v.>: slavery as well as against the rebellion ; that it 
sV.o;;*s; :v r/ Avio avow-vily a war for emancipation. This 
sic-r.v.uv: w:4> s:n.^::s: in Massachusetts and in many 
;v4r^s< T'u^ North. Tr.e old Abolitionists and anti- 
s'.sv. r> v.. V. w,r\- rtvv.forvvvi by others who thought that 
• rr;.. r r.i::;:s v^f slavery had been canceled by 
<..s\ ; /.^ ^i.rs* T^. S llio::. In opposition to these, the 
l>\ s-..L *.: :\ r ::v. .\ ar.ii the niorv conservative of the 
K^ vv.V*-. . cvs ^v;y. :is :::e entire DemiX'raoy. maintained 
:\.:\: < \c . VSv: o^ war was to restore the suprem- 

} V : :V.: v.s:::v.v.ov., and bring back the insurgent 
Kvr. v.w.v.-.r is :o tV.-. r :or::;er status: and that the obliga- 
::ov.s X : l^ ::s:::".;:io:: n s::aniing slavery- and all other 
v/.:i::< TS -.v. v. ^ iir^viinni by the defection of 

o:^" Svvv. V. v.: ::s ayn gianiv. This >iew was held for 
a V} tV.o ^r-ii-^'^H. It thus argued the matter. 

i\ :h K r J. -^r^U v.v.der :he heading " Shall it be a war of 
« :v.:r..v-.;\i:'.ov. ' " 

'* .\K^v.: V..i*t : M-rv.ov.s T»n\^ohtHi on ihe late day of National 
K;t>: AViy\ l\v :V.o liAihr.g o::y preachers, who are accounted 
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resentalive men of tlie Taiioua sects — ^ assume that God 
Ires tliat tke war should be made a war of eniaucipatioii, 
m a condition of miecoss, and that the defeats and faUuros 
hitherto encountered are in cotiJieqnence of the neglect of gov* 
erunient to fuiftU this condition. Not Dr, Cbeever alone, but 
Dr* Bacon f Dr. Cleveland, J>r. Tyng, Dt< Bellows, and a hos^t of 
othor titled and untitled divines, of all denominations, t4>ok the 
same view* * . . Let us not rashly accept a conchiBioa 
ioTolvingr Buch tremendoiis consequences* If we adopt it, the 
war is no longer a war for the Constitution and the Union, It 
sets afflde ihe Constitution ; it b a counter- revolution at the 
North against the revolution at the Sonth* It releases the 
8outh from its constitutional obligntions and makes tlie contest 
one of sections and institutions." Those, says the paper, who 
heUeve that the Constitution is a covenant with death and an 
agi-eement with hell may consistently caU for a war of e man- 
cipation. ** But those who adhere to the Constitution and the 
Iftwa^ and set^k the restoration of the Union as the fathers made 
it, can join in no such revolutionary cry* . , . This is 
either the time to discuss amendments to the Constitution, 
nor to violate any of its existing provisions. If it were certain 
that tlie rebels could be more c?asily subjugated, as some con- 
dently assert, by proclaiming general emancipation, we are to 
l«meml-»er that it ib characteristic of the just man (and the juM 
nation as well) that * he swearcth to Ida own hurt and changeth 
not,' , . , It is taken for granted by the divines who have 
tarnished us a text, that God designs the damage and dostruc- 
tiyn of slavery by this war. We hope bo* But let ua follow 
Provideii(*e inst<:*ad of undertaking to dietate or dirci^t its 
e<»urBe. The straggle that is upon ns opens dttily with wider 
mHJpe and greater powers and the more cxtonmve and ftjnnjila- 
ble it becomes the grejiter "mil be its effect upon the monstrous 
Biicia! t»rirne iti which the rebellion ha.^ had its origin and from 
whirh it fieri ves ita mali^ant ^irit. We need not fear that it 
will not be sufficiently damaged if we adhere with unflinching 
fidelity to our eonsliiutional obligationnj and the supposition 
that we need to break onr nntha, and to violate the very instru- 
menl in defeuije of which we fight, in order to assist the divine 
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plan, sihows distrust rather th&n confidenoe in the power of 
Providence to accomplish its own entls, Ko, — let ns walk 
tirtoly on the straight line of duty and right, and trust God for 
results/^ 

It is Tinneceasary to elaborate here the objectioiis i 
against this viewi — that it was v*ery tender of the tech- 
nical rights of the master, and whiilly oliliviotis of th« 
moral rights of the slave; that the familiar pit a uf the 
legi^ist against the humanitarian was out of phioe when 
final appeal had been taken to the arbitrament of force; 
and that it was au odd interpretation of a man's consti- 
tutional rights which allowed you to ehoot him, but for- 
bade you to set free his slaves. 

Aa the war went on, the question of slavery in yarioua 
practical aspects was forced upon the government, whic 
for a time decided questions of detail in favor of Hljerty," 
while avoiding any sweeping measures. The return to 
their masters of slaves who came within the lines of the 
Union armies was forbidden. Slaves actually employed 
in the service of the rebellion were declared free. Then 
Congress enacted that all slaves owned by rebels or the 
aiders and abettoi's of rebels should be free as soon as 
they were included within the lines of our armies. But 
when General Fremont in Missouri, and afterward Gen- 
eral Hunter in South Carolina, issued pim^lamatums of 
freedom to aU slaves of rebels within those states, the 
President disapproved and canceled their action, Event- 
utUlyj a vehement pressure was bruught to bear upon the 
President to declare all slaves of rebela free, by virtue of 
his military authority, as a measure necessary to the sue- 
eessful proseeutiun of the war. During the summer uf 
1862the more radical Republicans plied the President with 
all forms of importunity and sometimes witb reproach 
and invective* The Repuhlitmi opposed tliis demand aa 
unnecessary and useless. It said, August SO, 1862 : 
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The gist of the whole case is this : we have emancipatioii 
by law ; the law will be enforced and the elaves freed &« fast as 
the armies penetrate the Soathera section ; a pFoelamation of 
military emancipation could be enforced no farther^ — therefore 
there is no real foundation if or the issue which some of the 
Eepublicana attempt to raise a^altigi the President, and the 
only way in whieh General Frumont and the rest of us can help 
enforce the law and free the slaves is to go into the lie Id and 
defeat the armies of the RebeUion. Every victory is a victory 
over shivery. Every victory is a grand pr<>clamation and act 
of emancipation. We have emancipation as a law. The mus- 
ket and the cannon must enforce it. . _ , K emancipation 
is proclaimed as a war measure, it can be realized as a fact cmly 
as fast as the adverse section is subdued, and thus much is 
already secured by the act of Congress, Neither laws nor 
proclamations execute themselves." 

Lincoln meanwhile was anxiously brooding over the 
question wh**ther the war should bo directed against 
slavery. His moral repugnance to slaver}^, and his oath 
to maintain the Cnnstitntion ; — ^the people^^ will as inter* 
preted now by enthusiasts like Sumner and PhiUipsjnow 
by the Conservatives; — the need to satisfy the Northern 
conscience^ the need to hold the loyalists of the border 
states^ — these were the couflieting con sideriit ions with 
which his niiod was laboring. At last he reached a con- 
elusion^ which he shared with no counselor, until be read 
to his ealunet the prochinuition of freedom, and tohl them 
his purpose was llxed* The supreme constitutional duty^ 
he reasoned, was to save the nation- s life. Tlie reliellion 
which imi>eriled that life was supported by the labors of 
four miUion slaves ; to declare freedom to the slaves 
wa« to strike at the siuews of the rebellitmi and was thus 
justifiable as a military necessity* That was the logic he 
naed with himself and with the nation | but an instinct 
finer than logic told him that the hour was come^ and 
that the people wunld support him in abolishing the 
You L~2Z 
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great wrong. On the 23d of Septembery 1862, appeared 
the proclamation of emaneipation. It was moderate and 
guarded j three mouths were allowed the rebels to return 
to tbelr allegiance before the final decree of freedom 
should be issued ; it was to apply, if issued^ only to the 
communities in actual rebellion; and it was based on 
grounds not of absolute right, but of military necessity. 
But it pledged the government, at a near date and upon 
a contingency almost sure to be realized, t-o maintain the 
freedom of the great body of the slaves. The President 
when he issued it declared in effect that the war wm to 
be for emancipation as well as for the Union, His action 
temporarily weakened his party ; it helped to give New 
York to the Democrats ; it shook the loyalty of many 
Unionists in the border states. It did not impair by a 
man or a musket the fighting force of the South. The 
slaves took no advantage of their new theoretical rights, 
until their masters were conquered by tlie Northern 
armies. But the proclamation declared to the world 
that the contest was for human freedom* It formally 
invoked to the Union cause the mightiest ally, — the 
justice of men and of God. 

The liqntblkan welcomed the proclamation heartily, if 
not with entire consistency. It said, September 2-1: i 

" The Prefiident^s action is timelj— neither too soon nor too 
lata It is thorough — neither defeating itaelf by half- way 
measures nor by passionate excess. It is just and maguaii* 
imoua — doing no wrong to any loyal man^ aud offering 
no needless exasperation to the diisloyal. It is practical and 
effect! Ye — attempting n^^ither too little nor too mucL And 
it vnll be austained by the great mass ef tHe loyal people, Korfh 
and South ; and thus, liy the cionrage and prudence of the 
Pretjidentj the pn'oat^e^t social and politieal revnlntion of the 
age will be triumphantly carried through in the nddst of a 
civil war," 
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WbeB, with the opening of 1863, the final decree of 
freedom was issued, the Republicmfs eomment was: 

Theoreticalljr we are pursuing emaiicipation as a means ; 
practically wc are piumdng it as an endL Practically we must 
pursue it as an eudt until the end come. * * * Let every 
l&fhl man feel grateful that he has two good and great ends to 
look for and to fl^ht for, instead of one*^ 

The coarse of party politics requires notice. In ih% 
first summer of the war, with the autumn elections in 
view, the KepuhHean strongly urged that old party lines 
be ignored, and no issue recognized save the proseeu* 
tion of the war and the maintenance of the Union. II 
pleaded that the issue of ** no slavery in the territ*>rie8/' 
which hml furnished the central artii^le of Kopnhlican 
doctrine, had been completely submerged by the greater 
issue of the war. It called for a union of men of all 
parties upon that single question. The response to this 
was very wide and very hearty- The chief of the Demo- 
cratic leaders were ready to agree. The Boston Fost^ Ben- 
jamin F, Hallett, and e%'en Caleb Cushing, were strongly 
in favor of waiving party lines in support of the govern- 
ment* The call for the liepubhcan convention had been 
worded in very liberal terms, but it was issued by the 
party committee, and the purpose was mauifi*st to secure 
the renonunation subHtantially of the party ticket. In 
both parties the professional politicians controlled the 
machine," and the desire of the people for an unpartisan 
union lacked practical leadership. The RepnhlieMn made 
the novel suggestion that in the emergency the editors of 
the Boston daily papers sliould ksue a call for a Union 
COD vcn tion, which would cut the ground from under the 
feet of the old partieB* But Boston journalists, who had 
never agreed upon any point, could hardly be expected 
to agree upon this. For one of them to suggest such a 
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eouYeutioii would have been enough to secure the op 
tion of all the others. The party organizations were nmin- 
tained. The Democrats met first, ani, in th«^ abseuee of 
their ablest leaders^ — Butler beings in the war^ and Hallett 
and Cnshing absent, — a set of small men managed the 
convention^ adopted strong Union resolutions, but de- 
nouuced the Eepubliran party and took a highly partisan 
tone. The Republican convention^ under the presiiJency 
of Mr. DawoE, was both patriotic and catholic in its 
spirit ; Governor Andrew was renominated with enthu- 
siasm^ and places on the ticket were given to a Demo- 
crat and a Bell-Everett mm^ — both of whom ultimately 
declining^ the nominations were bestowed upon Repnb- 
lieans. The convention's temper aud action were praised 
by the RepubUmn^ but with regret that no escape had 
been found from a party contest. The election that 
followed was spiritless, but Governor Andi*ew and his 
associates were chosen by a majority of 34,()00 — two to 
one. 

In New York there was in 1861 a Union ticket, headed 
by an old Democrat, Daniel S, Dickinson, which defeated 
by a great majority a partisan Democratic opposition* 
In other states, then and afterward, during the war, 
there were some similar fusions. But in general the two 
parties kept up their organizations. 

In the autnnin of 1862, — a time of general discourage 
mentf — the Democrats carried New York by a close 
vote, electing Horatio Seymour governor, Pennsylvania, 
New Jerscn% Ohio^ Indiana, and Illinois gave small Deni- 
oeratte majorities. The Republicans had a reduced ma- 
jority in the national Htnise, and the Senate was still 
thcu's by four to one. The Democracy in general mam- 
tained throughout the war an attitude of [jrotest against 
the Aiimiuistration for errors and usurpations, and for 
its growing tendency to an emancipation policy. Thi3 
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ton© of Democratie speeches, iiewspapersj and conven- 
tions varied a<*C(>rdin^ to time aud place from stanch 
support of the war to denuuciation of it* Tho "War 
Democrats ^ sometimes voted for the Republican catidi- 
datesj sometimes carried their own party for the war aud 
for a merely legitimate criticis^m of the Administration. 
Whatever there was at the North of sympathy with the 
iithcrn cause allied itself with the Democracy, and 
metimes controlled it, as when Fernando Wood was 
a magnate in New York City, or when Vallandi^hara 
led his party to overwhelming defeat in Ohio in 18G3. 
That the Democrats as a body were disloyal is disproved 
by abundant facts. The great state of New York was 
governed by that party during the latter half of the 
war, and in the presidential election of 1864 the parly 
cast forty -five per cent, of the popular vote of the coun- 
try. But whatever there was of devotion to universal 
freedom, and of unreserved allegiauce to the national 
cause, found its most congenial place among the Repub- 
licans. To most members of that party, its success 
became identified with that of Union and freedom \ the 
whole passion and fervor of the war-time assured their 
party fidelity ; and it was in those years that the party 
name became so dear to the hearts of earnest men, that 
its asccndeuey was safe, against whatever errors it might 
commit, until a large part of that generation should have 
passed away. 

In the summer and autumn of 1862, when Mr. Bowlt?8 
wa.s in Europe, and the paper was under Dn UtilhiiKVs 
coutn>lj it came into an attitude of pronounced hostility 
to the management of the Republican party in the state. 
The radical element of the party were in the ascendant, 
and Sumner was their hero. There was among them, 
before the emancipation proclamation, a very eritica! 
disposition toward Lincoln. The state convention in its 
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resolutions said not a word in eommetidation of the 
national Adniiuistratioo, and lavished all its praises on 
Senators Snmner and Wibon* The EepubHrtui dec*lar**d 
in ^reat disgust that the convention bad been maniiged 
exclusively Tvith a view to Snniner^s reelection. That 
reelection it opposed. It declared that Sninner wm a man 
of Imt one idea J that as a practical legislator he was 
gravely deficient ^ that Massachusetts desired no senat<>r 
who waa not thoroughly anti-slaver^% but that she also 
wanted a man of broad views and business capacitj\ 
Throughout the state there was a good deal of sentiment 
unfavorable to the dominant radiealism. It took form 
in a "People's convention — a kind of last rally of old* 
fashioned, highly respectable Massachusetts conserva- 
tism. It nominated Cleueral Devens for governor, and 
Charles Francis Adams for senator* But the Denioerat^ 
damned the movement by indorsing its eaudidates, while 
resolving against ''secession and abolition'^ as equal 
evils, denouncing emancipation ** in the name of civil- 
ized humanity^" and opposing pretty much everji^hing 
that the best people of the country batl at heart. Thi* 
name of Mr< Adanm — absent as minister to England ^ — 
was promptly withdrawn by his son John Quincy, in 
accordance with his father's previously expressed wishes. 
The RepnhUcan^ which had been sympathetic toward the 
People's movement, though never fully committed to it, 
gave it up on seeing the sort of alliance which it receiv^ed 
from the Democrats* It expressed a preference for Mr. 
Sumner over any man who is likety to be nomiuated 
against him," and for the Republican ticket as repreneut- 
ing a better cause than its rival, while it continued to 
protest against the folly of party divisions at such a 
time* At the state election the Republicans kept their 
old advantage. 
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Mr. Bowies spoke afterward in private with strong 
regret of the course of the Republkan in opposing Sum- 
ner'a reelection. The hand of the chief soon appears iu 
the paper after his return in Norember, 1862; it becomes 
broader and calmer in its tone, with more of news and 
variety* From thin time (m, it was to be counted with 
the progressive rather than the conservative element of 
the Republican party. It had felt the teaching of the 
times* Its chief had brought back from his half-year of 
exile a fuller health, a broader and calmer vision^ a finer 
Bensitivcness to moral elements. The next chapter, giv- 
ing his European letters, will show how he chafed at 
being absent in the crisis of the nation's struggle; but 
that absence, with its rest for body and mind, its long 
and silent musings, its new perspective of events, served 
as a preparation for the higher leadership he was to take 
in the new era of the nation. 

The EepuUican was in harmony with the Republican 
party during the state election of the next year; there 
being little controversy, and Governor Andrew being 
chosen again, by a vote of mora than two to one. But 
the paper exhibited its independence by opposing some 
of the party nominations for the legislature, suppoiting 
in one case a Democrat, and in another Daniel L, Harris, 
a bolting Bepublican. In local elections its advice alwaya 
was to vote for the best man, on whatever ticket his name 
might be found. 

The Denu>cratic National Convention of 18134, which 
met at ('hieago in August, contradicted itself* By its 
nomination for president, it approved the prosecution 
of the war: by its resolutiongj it advocated peace. Gen- 
McClellan was an excellent representative of the war 
Deraoeratft. He was an undoul>ted Unionist; he had 
Mhown high merits in the field ; and he had suffered from 
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the Administration a damaging interference with his 
military operatioD^^ and finally, in consequence pmhably 
of his open hostility to the President's emoneipatio 
policy, a removal from command* The res^olutions npheld 
the L'nion and the Constitution ^ but mainly complained of 
the nsurpations of the Administration, and disapproved 
of the Ciiutinnanfe of the war. They calUd for an im 
mediate armistice, to be followed by a (xmveution of tb*:^ 
states, or other peaeeabla measures for the restoration of 
the Union. MeClellao, in accepting the nomination, 
ignored the platform^ and declared strongly for iht* per- 
fiistent maintenance of the Uoion. His associate on the 
ticket was George H, Pendleton^ of Ohio. 

The only serious opposition to the renomi nation of 
President Lincoln by the Republieane came from a group 
of captious Radicals, who met in convention and nomi* 
nated General Fremont He had after the first years 
of the war been kept out of active ser\ice ; by the Ad- 
ministration's jealousy of him as an emancipationist and 
a popular leader^ said his friends ; by his own false prida 
and ambition, said others. His candidacy was soo 
abandoned. The Republican convention, meeting aC 
Baltimore in June, gave its voice without division for 
Lincoln ; joined with him for the second place Andre 
Johnson, of Tennessee, in recognition of the Sonthe 
loyalists; fully mdorsed the emancipation policy; and 
declared in favor of the constitutional abolition of slav- 
ery, and the prosecution of the war until the rebellion 
was wholly subdued, 

The EeptMkan (August 2) summed up the isene be* 
tween the paitieSj thus : Peace, it says, is sure to eomB 
soon, but what kind of a peace depends on the presi- 
dential election. Shall ihh peace be what the trntion km 
fought for, nr what the rebels hare fotttjht f^rf This is 
the grand vital question of the presidential eampaigni 
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hj the side of which all others sink into nothingriGss,'* 
When McClellan was nouiioated^ it said of him, Sept* 18 : 

With respectable talents, a pure character, and patdotic 
piirposes, he is wanting in that high moral sense tliat pereeiTes 
the truest truth, and that high moral conrage that does and 
dares in its behalf. He waita^ he hedtateB in the presence of 
great opportunities ; he compnimises with time and with truth ; 
and he is no tit man to deal with the aharp exigences and the 
Bublimo occadons of this hoar* He wants and would try to 
save the country f but he would hinder rather than help the 
people, who mU save it in the long- run, despite their own 
occasional flcklenesa and famt-heartednesR,— because he fails 
to see and use quiekly the moral and material agencies by which 
it la to be sayed, and beeause he Is no match for the men who 
are bent on it^ ruin^ , . . The platform is weak in words 
and wicked in intention* It lacks vigor, sharpness, and high 
principle. The breaking purpose shiBes through ever>* sentence. 
Its wonb for the Union are hisitating, guarded^ shuffling j 
while ita clamor for ejqjeriments that would endanger it, its 
want of condemnation for those who hare struck at it, and still 
hold aloft the bloody flag of disunion and destruction ♦ and its 
petty arraignment of those who are wielding tbe power of the 
government to sustain and secure it, all ^ow that the real 
gympathy of its authors is with the enemieB nitht?r than the 
defenders of the Union. » . . We are vety sure tliat neither 
the ticket nor the men who will vote for it— all of them — are 
BO mean aa their platform seems to u&^' 

In Massa<!hii8etts, Governor Andrew wm again rpnora- 
inated. The vigor and success of his administration, 
the great heartedness of the ninn, and his popularity as a 
^* war governor," left no room for fitici*essfiil rivalry. 
The presidential eampaigir, somewhat doubtful in the 
•Mrly autumn, moved at the close to a clearly foreseen 
mult Men cast their votes for President Lincoln less 
under the feeling of a doubtful contest than with a 
solemn sense that the people were accepting and ratify- 
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ing the prosecution of the war at whatever cost^ till 
union and freedom were won. Onlj Delawarei K . i v ^ 
and New Jersey gave their electoral votes for M n. 
In a total of four million votes, Lincoln had a iiiajoritY 
of 400,0(X). New York was for him hj a narrow margin 
of 7000 ; lUinoiB by 30,000; Ohio by 60,000; and Mas^a^ 
ehiisetts led the column with 127^000 for Lincoln to 
40,000 for his opponent. The day after the election, 
November 9, the Eepuhlkan eaid : 

** The appeal to the avarioe and cowardice of the people waa 
a strongs one, and it was vigorously plied by the oppodti 
The burdens of the war are fearful, and they are severely Y 
The people would rejoice with joy unspeakable in the reetorm* 
tion of peace. But they have rejected all solieitations to a 
premature and dishonorable peace. They have declared that 
they prefer any saerLflee of ease, property, life, to the saeri^ce 
of the Union and the surrender of the nation to the slAve*faold« 
ihg oligarchy. The decision %s honor and safety to the country 
and to all who have contributed to it, « 

** Let the victors be ma^auimous* The great body of the 
Democrat ie party have meant well for their country in their 
Totea ag'amst the Administration. Copperheads and gyro pa- 
thi^era with trinason are bnt a. fraction of that party, and the 
paity has lost by its concessions to their iufluenee. The masses 
of the Democratic party wiU still stand by the eonntrj^ fight it* 
battles, and rejoice iu its victories. Let their patriotism have 
fpenrroua reco^ition, and let them still further exhibit and 
attest it by ready aoquieaoeuce iu the decision of the majority, 
and by cordial support of the Administration indorsed so 
strongly by the people.'^ 

The eompletion of emancipation, by extending it over 
the whole Union and making it irrevocable, had been 
inau^rurated early in 1864, when the Senate pofised 
the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing slavery. In the 
House it failed of the necessary two-thirds vote. The 
Republican National Convention insisted on the utter 
and complete extirpaUou of alaverj\'' The liepublimu 
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declared (NoTember 10) that by the reelectioD of Lincolti, 
and yet more explicitly by the congressioDal elections, 
which gave the party more thau two* thirds of the Hoase^ 
the destruction of slavery was assured. 

The amendment wOl be adopted by the Congress** pt 
was in fact adopt^ad by the old CoTigreBS m its final session], 
** and the people will ratify it with eagerness and deUght the 
moment they can ^et a chance. Thm^ will slavery be legally 
and constitutionally aljoliahed throughout this Union^ This 
result of Tuesday's effort is even more important in its ultimate 
consequences than the reelection of Mr, Lincoln. It is the crown- 
ing glory of the peaceful victory of the day. It is a triumph 
for all time. It settles the vexed question which has brought 
war, blood^ed^ and debt upon the nation^ and precludes the 
pOittibOity of another rebellion in behalf of alnvttr>% The grand 
triumph is nearly completed. Let us thank God and puah on.'' 

The political questions of the time have offered the 
galient points for quotation and comment in this chap- 
t-er. But the war itself is the great drama which is seen 
through the daily pages of the newspaper file from April^ 
1861, to April, 1865* There it all stands vividly out — the 
four years' experience which so deeply impressed the 
lives of all who shared it. There is the first eager and 
passionate rush against the foe; there are the finst 
defeats, the disappointments, the perplexities, the ever- 
growing sacrifices ; then the deep breath of anticipated 
triumph when one week saw Oettysburg won at the east 
and Vicksburg captured at the west; the brightening 
hope J then the industries of peace recovering and multi- 
plying themselves in the midst of war; the dogged, 
dcBpcrate rally for the last tug of the WUdemess aud 
Petersburg; the equal valor of North and South; the 
myriads of lives lost and homes desolatedj the new 
manliuef^^ wrought by heroic endurance into Noith 
and South alike j the birth of a race into freedom, the 
restoration of a people to unity. 
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In Europe. 
To the RepMkanJ* 

London, April 28, 1862. 

ONLY five days have gone smce we landed at Liverpool, 
yot they seem as many weeks. ... It is curious to 
notice how many of these EngHshmen I seem to know as old 
aoiiiiAiutanoos. Punch and Thackeray and Dickens and the 
inH^tniteii have made one-half of them as ^miliar to my 
eyes as my home neighbors. "We had a faint Lord Dundreary 
on the ship coming out. The custom-house officers that boarded 
us in the stream wore unmistakable as if they had borne printed 
labels. . . . The village butcher, the magistrate, the mem- 
ber of the town council, the hotel waiter, milord Tom Noddy's 
valet let Kh^so for an afternoon, Betsey the cook, and Mary the 
chamber- girl, all pass before you in familiar guise. You almost 
unconscitnisly niKi your head as they go by. As yet I g^et my 
waiters and ministers of the established church sadly mixed up. 
They dress just alike, and so far I have to give the preference 
for inipn^ssiveness of manner and mental alertness to the wait- 
ers. Certainly a big man in white canonicals, who mouthed a 
lot of incohen»nt stuff at a popular audience in Westminster 
Abbey last night, would do the world and his Maker better 
ser\nce in bringing bread and cheese and pouring beer in a 
country inn than in disgusting and befogging people from a 
pulpit in the matter of the highest import to their happiness. 
But a shoemaker I saw at Chester was the veiy St. Criapin 
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himself J and it was by great effort of will that I kept myself 
from nislxiu^ mto his arms as if lie hud been a long-lost 
brother." 

Bo, too, dotjs Nature t*ome to yau here in half -friendly and 
familiar forms. She is new, yet old. She reproduces to your 
mind the descriptions of poets and momlists that you had 
rmd and forgotten lon§f n-go* You look and wonder where you 
ever saw the same before ; confident you have^ yet sure you 
never could, — a* tftem and strange events call to mind a 
dream thereof not till then remembered. The wid*.^, green 
fialds,— greener far than even New England meadows,— 
bright with yellow cowaHp and white daisy; the long hedge- 
rows of luiwthorn, sprinkled often with sweet-brier; tlie holly, 
the yew, the dark, moumfTil eyjjrt^ss and juniper, soberly sway- 
ing iu grand masses as If keeping time to tbe slow, deep 
beatings of a widowed hearty the spreading bnsheB of the 
rhododendrons, tilling the ground for rods and rising to ten or 
fifteen feet in height, bursting with the buds of the white, or 
putting out the green leaves with the wealth of scarlet bhK>m ; 
the parks of oak j the little white cottages, covered with bloa- 
■^rrzing peas or flowering vines; the low, dark, stone parish 
eliitreh, moBS-eovered and ivy-crowned; the surrounding 
ehnrch-yard with the low-ljing mon amenta of half a do^eu 
generations, grass-grown and time-faded, but still hallowed by 
& posterity that lives in the same cottages that they lived i]i, 
and will he where they lie ; the long, narrow pathways through 
ttie fields ; the stile where Mary's lover sat and sung for her,— 
stand dressed in hving green'' before you, and call up 
memories and associations and persons that have lain buried 
and forgotten for half a life-time. You nib your eyes, and look 
for tiie pt*ople who ought to be amoiLg the famiUar scenes, — 
for Mrs* Poy&er and her uhildren coming home from church, 
for Maggie TuUiver running away to join the gypsies, for 
Adam Bede stalking sternly forth to Kis work or to search for 
his lost Hetty, for the lovers walking arm iu arm through the 
fleldBf or sitting fondly under the hedge, r<*gardless of all enri- 
oua eyes, for the cruel gamekeeper in pursuit of t!ie skulking 
poacher, for the humble but devoted eountiy eurate going 
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about doing good^ " pmrnng neh on forty poimda a y e»r*^ 
They are all beref and I bave men mmi* of tliem, and ahall stst 
tbe rest before I kaye England. 



To hu Wife. 

LoNTKJNj April 29, 1881 

. . < I have on tho whole enjoyed the ttay here.. But T 
am glad to go away — I ahonld be sick of it in two days more. 
I have taken in a general aense of the city, and am inf^erent 
about details. We shall probably speed four or five more days 
here in Juue^ to see the great Exhibition^ then complete and in 
order, the BritMh Museum, Windsor Castle, and one or two 
other speeialtieaj and yet but for the country of England I 
could hardly be tempted back, I cannot begin to tell you, 
Mary, how beautiful that is to me already, and how rich its 
promise h lot June. You know how Plainfield,*' and that 
part of Wesrt, Springfield where the market gardens are, look in 
their best estate j and this gives yon the best suggestioo I can 
think of, of all England, It is literally a garden. The hedges^ 
the evergreens, the ivy, the flowers, are rich with mral beauty; 
and then it is such a comfort t4j a tired American — tired of omr 
fret and hurry and uufinish — to see something don© and com* 
pleted and polished* 

As for my health — the first eight or ten days of the voyagi? 
pulled me down considerably, but ever einee I have been 
improving, and now I am surely better than when I left home, 
I get thoroughly fatigued physically every day. without Qom^t^M 
monly too much nervous excitement or exhaustion f and tbipi^ 
has a favorable effect upon ray deep* I think I get more of it, 
though still the great trouble is broken and dreaming nights. 
I am, on the whole, quite satisfied with the improvement I have 
made in the short time I have been away. At Paris we shall 
settle down into a more quiet and regular life than we have 
lived in England, and I eirpect to enjoy that dty much more 
than London* But I look forward to our proposed week on the 
Isle of Wight, another week in the Lake country of northern 
England, and the month or six weeks in Switzerland, with the 
largest anticipations of pleasure and improvement. The great 
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drawback, however, to it all ia that you are not her© to see and 
pi^tidpate in thu new M&. I knt»w it would be sc>, and yet 
the fieeMng is gre&ter and more ever-pr^eent than I antieipated. 
Hardly an hour gom by that I do not me Homething that I wish 
yon in partienlar to see and enjoy j and it is a eonBtaot fr©t 
that I eannot have you by my Bide, and feel not only my enjoy- 
ment of it^ but yours in addition. When I wm on the steamer, 
I Uiong-ht I never wonld bring you across the ocean, and was 
glad you were not with me to suffer the torture and discom- 
fort ; now it seems to me as LF I could not let you stay away 
another month. I want all my friends with me ^ one for this 
and one for that,— but you for all ^ you who have bad so lititla 
of the outward life of society anxl nature, but are so greedy of 
it. Well, well, we won't chafe any more than we can help 
about it J the true course is to make the best of tilings as tJiey 
mFBj and seem sellish that we may grow into the power to be 
generous by and by. But I do wish I had the power of inter- 
preting what I see and enjoy U> you more literally tU^tn I have. 
That would give some satisif action in seeing and enjoying so 
mui'li that yim do not share. But you must take it all tn 
reaiiha — in the blossoming, I trust, of a richer life* We can- 
uot nhare our daily food with those Ear away, but they may 
have the effects of it in health and strength. But this is phi- 
losophixingi and cheap at that, instead of gossiping^ 

To the " Be^Ukan:' 

London, June 16, 18^. 
. . . T liave avoided England^ politics and politioianfi, and 
let alone the quesUotis that now t^mbitt^^r Aint^rica toward them ; 
and BO I have found generally iKJtb pleasure and profit in my 
travels, I do not expert to find any country or any people I 
like blotter, and I do not know that I want to. They are nearer 
to im than any other — mtire like us — with more of our traits, 
more of our faults^ and more of our exeellencies, tlian any other 
nation ; and nil the monnnesa of her government, alt the jealousy 
of her arisil<>erai.'y, and the solflshness of her commeree cannot 
crush out tho sytupftthy her intelligent, inde| ion dent, progree- 
ave nuddJe classes feel for uw, now and alwaj^. Perhaps I 
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may gum up England with the sarcasm of BlacaulAjTr ^ Bidaey 
Smith, or somebodj'^ else, on hergreati^frt philosoplier an<l st^teSr 
man (Lord Ba**on)» and say she ia at one© the gretiiest, wisflf^ 
and meanest of uatiou-fcind. [Of course "evety mtelhirent 
fichool-boy can eorreet this quotation, and give the amihorihip 
rightly— and he shall he left to do it !] 

To Charles AUm. 

Baden-Baijkk, July 7, iSa2. 
You aee I have taken you at your word, and not written— 
hut I can^ stand it longer— I must tend mj meGSfige of 
friendship to you across the water, to give you visible evi- 
dence of my constant thought of you, and to prove to you 
tliat tliG old fire still bums. One day last winterr, as I was 
walking' up Sixth Avenue, New York, two plainly dressed 
Germans met each other near me, and the eold ftir instantly 
grew warm with their cordiaBty* One sBid : I t'inks of you 
every dayJ' That seemed to me the perfection of cotnpli- 
mentary friendi^hip. I beUeve I can say the same of you. This 
banishmeut only brightens into stronger relief all my home 
trBasures, all my home friends^ and especially during the la^ 
month, the armiversary of our erpetlition to the White Moun- 
tains, have I had recollections of you and that experienee 
brought keenly to mind. I have lived those days all over, and 
found new pleasure in the remembrauees of tbem. 

Your letters were very grateful to me — 1 have had two, I he* 
lieve — and I hunger for more. I want to know all about your- 
self, your life and prospects, and then about ** the folks " both 
with you and at Greenlield. Also your views about pubUc 
affairs, and any gossip of pei^onol or public nattire that gets to 
you* I have no correspondent but you for all that latter class 
of subjects, and I do not read the papers raueb, and try not to 
tliink greatly about poUtics and revolutions at home — and yet 
I do not care to remain in entire ignorance, and your summaries 
and gossip will just suit me. So, if you can keep up a one- 
sided con-espon deuce, pray do so. 

For myself, there is not much to be said that Alary has not 
probably told you already, I write to her pretty fully every 
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week, ftnd little or nothmg else. Now that I h&vB eotmnenoed, 
I want to -write an occaaional iettefr once in three or four 
weeks, to tke paper, especbily as Frank [the younger brother 
was caJled sonietimes Ben, sometimes FVank] doegn^ take to that 
thing as he promised to. But I shall hardly do enough in that 
business to harm me* A fellow like me most hare some little 
outlet, and I can't talk the lingo as to amuse myself with 
the people ; there are no women to chaff with, and to rub your 
mind out of its morbitlity — what was hunger with us at the 
White Mountains last year in this respite t is famine here and 
now — and I have no disposition to read beyond the guide- 
books and old copies of tlie RepuMic^in, It could hardly be 
otherwise than an in tt- resting and instructive summer to me ; 
the journey i^ full of material, and I ouly want society and a 
little more head to be quite content and happy, < . - I 
have got through with my sight -seeing experiences, and am 
now fairly launched on the summer's plan of out-door life, 
which I have great faith will build up the weak points in my 
sty stem* I must expect it to be slow work, for the decay waa 
alow* Nobody knows how I have abnsed my brain but myself, 
and I therefore ought to be the most patient with its maladies. 
The daily life is simple and virtuous enough to stiit an an- 
chorite. I go to bed from ten to eleven, get up from seven bo 
nine, breakfast on weak coffee and bread and butter (and sut'ii 
bread and butter yon never buw in America for goodness) with 
eggs, fruit, or a little meat — on© of the three generally — in 
addition* Then for four or five hours out*doors in excursions, 
looking at the shops in the cities, and lounging in our room. 
If an early brejikfiist, a light lunch of bread and butter or fruit 
at eloven, and a dinner of mnp^ beef or mutton, and bread and 
butter at five, witli a little beer, light wine or porter, for drink* 
Then more walking and sauntering around till bed-time* I 
am drinking no hot and rebellious spirits at all, and very little 
of the light sorts, and these only at dinner. Could a man be 
more virtuous and live T There are very few Americans to be 
met abroad, and those few of little interest. I had a very 

Ghjtrming Sunday and Monday with Carrie l> at Sheffield, 

and at Edinburgh a strong-minded Miss Bird, who writes books 
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some time^ or try to * and if I don't and cAn't, only let it go to 
th** euintsbip aceumulation^ and the mdividtials of coming ^en- 
emtions that get your disembodied aoul will be thtj bigger and 
the richer for it. Then— at that time or kter, after your mm- 
mer visitors have Eown — I want you if you can to go down 
and Btay a long month at Hotel de Bowles — play with the 
children, happLfy the mother, and ride the horse — and leave 
the aroma of your spirit for me to fatten on when I come 
back* Don't you think you can do it — and that it will do yon 
good f 

• . ^ I have to thank you very^ very much, my dear friend, 
for your lat^ httle visit to Mary, Could I quote to you what she 
writes of it, I am sure you would feel repaid for wliatever of 
sacrifloe or trouble it cost you* Yours is the prieeleas privilege 
of making others happy —no life is cheap or barren or lonely 
that is m rich in gifts of this sort as yours, ... I am eager 
to talk to you of the seveml leading topics of which you write, 
and in which I either have been already interested, or you 
inteiwt me freshly. As to ttriHn^ of them, that is impoiisible 
now* My convictious are not clear and positive enough to be 
stated eonoisely, and I flhall not yield to the temptation of writ- 
ing at length till I am strouiftT in health and fresher in spirit. 
There aire some consiUemtions in my mind on the question of 
immortality, as well as upon the origin of langnagc, that it 
aeems to me you do not sufficiently take into aecoimt* Nor do 
yoQ, I believe, quite fairly state the most intelligent and reason- 
able view of the future state as felt by itB beUevers. The gruat 
idea of it, the great want of it, is Rest, Nobody is happy iii 
this hfe, save idiots, and the feehng that creatures of such 
capacities and endowmenta are entitled to a higher Hfe aud a 
more peaceful one, it seems to me, lies at the bott4>m of mo^t 
of the popular belief in a future existence* How rest in its 
higher sense is eonipatible wit-h growth and prtjgress, perhaps 
no one of the believers can tell ; nor can we tell, any of us» of 
other mysteries that we believe in. Certain it is that the 
laws of life in the other world, if there be one, must be dif- 
farent from tltose here ; we must put off all that weariness and 
«triving, aU that want that torments us here. God there, 
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mugt be to us ail that ottr dreams and ideals are lieife. . , - 
I atu wilBiij;: to wait. My views of tbis life would b© tlie same 
imder either riew of the other,— there I agree with ym most 
folly, 

• * , Mary will tell you as to my health — it is 90-«o-igil— 
not so good as we hoped, but yet improving, I keep very 
mm.'h on the aurf at*e of hf ©, as you will see from all my Itflim* 
The days go by listlessly, — and the best sign is that I gnaw 
lassy and iiidiileren t to ail but the going home. 

n his Wife, 

Interlakek^ August 3, Sunday* 
The week has mtrodaeed me to some of the finest scea 
of the Alps, Our excursion along the necks of the hig 
Bernese range — Jung&aiif Monob, Eiger, Wetterfaorn, ©te,— 
was a most fortunate one. The weather has been fine aU ibe 
week, warm» summery, clear^ with pure, fresh air — b oew 
moon o* nights^ and starry heavens such as we never see at 
home, save in those clear winter nights when the stai^ crowd 
and jostle each other^ they are ao thick, , * . The two really 
novel and indescribable features of Swiss scenery are the high 
snow-peaks and the glaciers of snow and ice extending down 
feom them through the gorges, and the waterfaUs, The latter are 
most exquisite, and shake tlieir coqnettish beauties at you at 
every turn. More than anything else they surpri&ed and de- 
hghted me. The mountains themaelves, that is, the higher ones, 
are simply great massaes of rock, bare and baid^ save where oov- 
ered with snow, and majestic and overawing rather than pietur* 
esqne and beautiful, The verdure of the lesser mountains and 
valleys is wonderfully rich, timid in height, but thick and ex- 
quisite in variety and color. The turf seems more like moss 
than grass, and it is as thick with little bright wild fiowers as the 
heavens are these nights with stars. The mountains of rock 
and snow seem strangers to you, you cannot grow friendly 
with them, they frown rather than smile, like an orthodox 
divinity s but the little meek-eyed flowers are as sweet and fa- 
miliar as the Buffer littlo children'^ of Jasui; yom are 0U 
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lovmg terms at onoe | and you only want, at hast I only 
wanted t the presenee of human love and friendly hearta and 
fiiOea to feel full delight in their company, Bnt the tnntalkft- 
I have often before e3q[iresaed robbed all of half it^ 
pleasures. I can't seem to be a complete humanity p and I 
think I suffer quite as much aa I enjoy in tU© presence of these 
novel eights and rare spectacles of nature. After all, human 
nature is the most faseinating of nature to me. I want some- 
thing that speaks, and that in a familiar tongue, and with a 
sympathetic heait. Come over and help ua " — do I . . . 
There are lots of English everywhere^ but bo long as tliey let 
UB alone, we do them. I shrink from getting into serious con- 
versatioii with any one, most of all with an Englishman, for he 
would be sure to want to talk about the war, and that is a theme 
I cannot talk with any one about, friend or foe. The English, 
however, do not make themselves especially obnoxious to us, 
I ought to say, and I had an amusing eiporience with a man 
and his wife at luBeh^ the other day* I called for some English 
porter ; the woman looked at the man^ and he at her» and both 
at me, with an eirpresision half of astonn^hment and half of 
delight. Finally he spoke ; I beg your pardon, but did you 
say p&rter t " ** Certainly, air.'^ ** But do they have* it here ! " 
" Yci, sir \ and very good/' The woman's eyes fairly danced 
with delight^ and she immediately offered me a cold boiled 
potato that ^e didn't waut. When my porter came I begged 
therm to taste of it, which they did with increased satiafac-tiou, 
and since then they have treated me with great condescension . 
They have eii^dentjy erected a monument in their hearts to me 
for having introduced to them the fact that their pet home bev- 
erage could bo had in Swit5^erland. The gentleman invited us to 
join in a waltz in the public room, last night, and offered to get us 
partners, hut we dechued as out of practice. 1 must learn to 
walt£ after my French and German are acquired. Thesre are 
the only acquaintances I have made among the English on 
the continent, and our discourse has confined itself so far to 
porter and dancing! . . • Frank found "the girl he left 
behind him on the Wengern Alp, seven years ago, when he 
wii msiL and she took eare of him.. She is now married, 
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and has a pretty baby. I iras intxoduoed, and made my 
profoundest bow. She gave him a souvenir in the shape ci 
a watoh-oase, and he has returned the eomplinient with one 
of his purchases, sending it by her husband, whom he found 

down here. 

Monday morning, ... In the evening, my oonscienoe, and 
bad weather which forbade walking, drove me to the ICTigliA 
ohap<'l. and I had my nsoal bad hiek — a stnpid, nndevating 
sermon, all about the brazen seixient and the Israelites and the 
severity of God ! I took some money to pay for the preaching, 
and then was so disappointed and disgusted I resolved I would 
not give a cent, but I had not courage to pass the plate-holder, 
especially as he turned out to be Mr. Brown Stout, as I call my 
English porter acquaintance. So I gave in, and paid ! 

To his Wife. 

Gexeva, August 31. 

. . . Saturday, rode on horses three hours (from Visp, in 
the Rhone Valley), walked four hours, to Zermatt — cloudy, 
bad weather. Sunday, beautiful day — God's invitation to *' go 
up liiirlif r so we went — Unitarians piously ; Orthodox pro- 
tostiuarly, hun their consciences and stopped half-way — saints 
went on. and had magnificent views of glaciers and snow-peaks, 
will root' I have ^rrltten on the spot, in a sheet inclosed. 

[ /j:<.7'«.'f:frf iii PcnciL 

Gomer Grat. near Zennatt. 10,200 feet high. Dearest 
Miir> : This commands the finest Swiss view — the highest 
nu^untains. the '.nost snow, the largest and finest glaciers. On 
1 vy liaiul. the mountains covered with snow, — before us the 
luclu V hills, twtlvo. thirt<^n. or fourteen thousand feet high, 
'A'd with iliick suow-tields, pileii'up in immense drifts and 
v»! iV.f purt'st wliiTo. The chasms between are filled with com- 
p.u t u'c and snow, strv^tohing down into the vaDeys. and feed- 
ii;:: !)ic r^crs wiih vehement torrents. Such a panorama of 
n^^iinraiv.s ami b.ani and unrelenting '* virgin nature'^ 
I i.rxi's >a\> Ivtori^ never imagined. No trees, no grrass, — 
lu u" and then* a fiowor.— all else barren land, or rock, or 
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•now, or ice* It is vast, impressive, sublime— not soft, not 
pictnresque, Bot |>oetical, not fiOotlnng^T but wonderfully impres- 
sive. Of all the scenew in Switzerland, this ia the grandeat, 
the greatest, the most sublime. . . , I wish yon could be 
here for an hour or two— you and aU our friends. So vast, so 
impogang, so wonderful a scene cannot be expressed in word.^ or 
sketch J — it must be felt through eyes in an acheless head to be 
anderstood* The egoism of my headache is a great drawback 
to me — one never gets out of hiniself with such a malady. 
But stiH it is gr<*at — it almost liftii me out of mys*?lft and that 
is tJie best tribute I can pay to its vastness and magnificence. 
But a good-morning to you, deare^it — I think of you all among 
all sights and in all ezpenences>] 

This was a great experience. Monday repeated the sight, 
Orthodox going this time, and finding no sin, Tuesday — big 
day — np at two a.m.— off at three to cross the St. Theodui 
paafl into Itiily — sunrise on the bilk — immense thixig — " must 
be seen to be appreciated/' m the man said of his monkeys. 
Stopped at seven for second breakfast ** it la fourchette," witli 
five-tined forks,— then on to the snow for three hours— np, up, 
tip, — snow for miles on all sides, thousands of feet deep,— 
stopped on summit at stone hut to warm, — 11,000 feet high, — 
highest point we have be^,— twice as high as highest White 
Mountains,— 'found at hut large party^ including two or three 
women, msiking the trip from other side. For two hours in 
crossing the snow, we had to be tied together, — strung on a 
rope six feet apart, guide ahead, so as to prevent any oae being 
lost off by falling into the orevassc^s, great cracks m the snow 
and ice^ fathomleas, across which we jumped. Danger not very 
great ^ just enough to be exliilaratiug. Snow cold^ struck to 
iMywdii ; sick — ate sugar and brandy ^ — didn^ do aoy good, 
Down into Italy, through splosh, and tmder the bluest of 
akiea— very blue— struck down and met tho snow atriking 
up, and was blue all over and through. Got to dry land about 
noon— better — dined and pushed on — ^ tramp, t ramp, — rode a 
mole an hour or two — harder than walking — Ben sick and 
parted oompauy with his dinner,— but on, in shadows of night, 
till uiae K M.— eighteen hours on road 1 — when w© teaohed Cha- 
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tiJIotii and supped on fresh figs and grapes. Wednesday ^ general 
mnm of stiJfnesa and stupidity throujeh cotnpatiy — break^i^t 
of fruit — rode in earriaire fifteen miles to Aosta, and agreed to 
e^l it a day's work* This, Italy — dirty, uaflty, goitre and 
eretms abundant — worse than Switzerland or Germany — and 
yet through dirt oocasionally a sweet face and an Italian eye, 
borrowed of heaveu^s o^m blue* Thursday, rainy, but off for 
the great St, Bernard Pass — bought grapes for two centa a 
pounds same kind that B. K- Bliss eells for seTenty-five cmUt 
and ate, and ate — also peaches and pears — turned ourselves 
into fniit-jars, covered with umbrellas to keep the air and th« 
rain out — long walk, eight hours, all rain — last two hours 
hard climb — struck anow-stonn before we got to the ho^ital, 
and made the laet half-mile under a blinding squall — bad to 
put our noses to the path and move on* Warm reception at 
hospice, dry clothes, fire, and supper. Blcsak^ dreary place — 
scene of LongfeUow^s Exeekior, Mornings still rainy — ^saw 
the Sti Bernard dogs, big yellow and white fellows — saw the 
building where they stick up the dead bodies of people lost in 
going through the Pasa in bad weather — a ghastly* grinning 
ooUection of skeletons in aU stages of deeay — among the rest 
a mother and child in her arms— air so rare and pure np 
here it is not necessary to bury, and so they dry up and fall to 
pieces as they stand around the walls* Down back into Swit- 
zerland — walked an hour and rode five to Martigny, in v^Uey 
of Rhone, This was Friday, and Saturday we intended to walk 
{tiine hours) over to Cbamouny, but the weather was still bad, 
and we turned off here by rail to pass the Sunday, recruit our 
strength and our purses, get some clean clothes, and wait for 
fine weather. And so here we are — place where John Calvin 
ruled and preached, and a great musical fiie going on of 'Sun- 
day,— grand concert in Cathedral, Protestant church — pro- 
cessions, flags^ salvos of artillery ; and to-night a banquet 
and a torchlight procession and illumination. We have spent 
two hours at a concert — marvelous chorus singing ^ — and 
came out to writ^» That^s all, I believe* As to health, tip and 
down — bad days and good days^ but think I can feel steady 
improvement. 
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lb his Wife. 

CHAMorKT, under Mt. Blane, 

14th Wedding-day, September 5* 
bmte the blessed anniveimry I Tbe morning ib wet 
tmd toggjy mountaiii flights are forbidden ; I have been dream- 
ing over open fires and reading old lieptihlicans / now I vary 
the action, but keep ever the thought of thanks for the past 
aad hope for the futm-D — for our past and our future. New 
health courses in my veinij and that^ too, gives joy. Push 
back the tragedies to-day — room for the jojg, for pleasure, for 
happiness » for thankfulness — for Efe, for wife, for home, for 
children, for friends I If I were a poet, I would write a love- 
song ; if I had a voice, I would sing it ; I am a man, and I 
feel It f God gmni yoa all feel it with me to-day j that my 
raiewed content and happineis subtly communieate itself to 
you, ai^d that in the Conneetieut valley as in that of Chamounyi 
there are joyous hearts inspired by the same love and faith 
md hope 1 I , * 

To his Wife. 

Such love was hardly ever g^ven to man before, and 
it haa kept me up by its exaltation when all other resources 
failed* We are aU lifted up by the good opinion of others ; and 
Uiough, of eotu*9e» I «an never dream of reaching the high pin- 
niMBle to which yonr idolixing ideaMsm exalts me^ I am sure it 
never has made me for a moment careless of yonr happiness* 
It has always been a stimulant , an inspiration, a call to better- 
ment, and the only grief it has produced has been that I waa 
unworthy of such adoration. . ♦ . 1 do not talk much 
about these things, because it is of no avaO« and because such 
talk is apt to run into morbidness, and spend itself and satisfy 
itaelf in mere talk ; but I think and net a gotKi deal. My life, 
If it has character and eloquence in it, expresses itself beat in 
action^ Words are born largely of intellectnal stimnlations 
»nd contact; the Uf e, wHch is yours in its daily effort and 
thought and strivingj has deeper roots and firmer hold, and 
may be trusted longer. 
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To Ms 4Matt Daughter, 
Vet AY, SwiTZEELAXD, September 15, 1882, 
My darlinq Ballie : Your many de^ little lettet^ deserved 
8|>ecial aimwer long ago, bat I felt you would have patience 
with me and not exrpect Ime for line*" But I see even yom 
are giving out, and demand reeo^ition, and count up what 11 
have written otliersj and remember that I have written yotij 
nothing. But here goes now, and you will forgive past neg^j 
leeta, won't you f Your letters have given me great pl< 
and much news. T have been glad to notice the oare au0 
aeholarly perfection of their compoiition. Now yon must seel 
to acquire elegance and ease in writing, and also in expres^iocul 
These will come with practice and familiarity with langnagevl 
There h no better discipline than writing compositions, and l| 
hope you like it well enough to seek every opportunity and 
eKeuse for exercise in it, 

I do not know what I can tell you about myself or my travelai 
that will be new to you, 1 confess to Mother so fully of aH] 
my daily doings and undoings that there is nothing left. TaJ 
be sure, there are details of escmsion, and daily e£perience%1 
but these are long stories, and can hardly be written in letters.] 
Borne time I hope to tell yon some of them, though you knoWg 1 
too, that 1 am not so good as Mrs* Cook at story- telling. Thii| 
is a b tight and beautiful morning, and I anticipate great pie 
ure in going out into it. I am stiU in my room, and have ji] 
eaten my breakfast here, consisting of tluree pounds of grai: 
and of nought else- They were beautiful grapes, eight great 
bunches^ greenish whites in color^ turning to yellow on the sideil 
exposed to the sun, and very rich and sweet. How I wish I 
could lay down a great basketful for yon and the other children 
and Mother and Aunt Allie, in our dining-room^ 

♦ . . Our hotel ii? located right on the banks of the hike — 
Lake Leman or Lake Geneva,— a smaU garden and yard in 
front lead directly to the water, and boats are always ready to* 
take people out to ride- We mean to go to-day, and 1 shalk" 
try to leam to row, so that I can beat "Aunt Maria," as 1 
bolieve you ea!! her, when I come back* You should see the 
water of the lake,— it is so exquisitely pore and bine, The 
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Rhone River comes in at one end, dirty and muddy as tlie 
dirtiest soap-suds *' on washing'-day ; but it soon settles and 
clariflesj and when the river goes out at the other end, it b aa 
lire as crystal, and bine as the bluest £ky you ever eaw. It m 
channinf? sight to see this tmnepareut and richly colored 
water dancing and foaming as it mshes out of tlie lake into 
the najTow river-way right through the city of Geneva. No 
mutter how much dirt is thrown into it^ nor how many muddy 
streims pour into it — it turns all to purity and crystal — just 
Bs^ a minister would say probably, a pure and true life changes 
everything and everybody that comes into contact w^ith it Lnto 
truth and goodnesi^ 

Only thinkj— two months fowm to-day > November 15 — if no 
accidents happen, 1 shall be at home. I shall clasp yon ail in 
my anus, and onee more the old home circle w^ill be full, ftnd 
will be happy together I Won''t that be nice t I think of it 
every day and every hour^ and am growing dreadfuUy impa- 
tient for the day and the hour. There — I have tilled up my 
sihet'tj and yf t have not said half tlie things I had to my to you. 
Btit they will keep till I come. You must give great love to 
Sammy and Mamie and little CharUe — wonderful baby — but 
we always have wonderful babies* at our house, you know — 
and to Aunt A Hie and Grandma and all, Please, too, hand the 
aeeompanying sJieet to Mi-s* Bowlei*» with my most affectionate 
regards. I kiss my hand to you across the land and over the 
oeean I Qood-bye. Your fond and proud father. 

To Miss m^itn^, 
Vkvav, Switzerland, September 20^ 1862* 
What will you have — if you get it T A pound of fresh 
grapes, a row on the lake with me, or a stroU out among the 
vineyards and the jurroves, and up the bill-sides f Come, and 
you shall Imve your choice — ail three if you are greedy. 
There are grai>es enough to share with you — 1 should suffer 
no lack j ao J as to the other things, why, your company 
would be better than the room ! We would welcome you 
with open arms," and take care not to shock you by dosing 
— if we could help it I 
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We count our renmEnt of Eiiropo by Oays, aud the heart 
beats quieker with every lesseoeil day, TLe passage m en- 
gagtjd by tbe Boston boat of NovembeFr 1, « . » It wa« 
*^ awful jolly," aa an EiigHsbnmix would say, tb© way Mary^a 
birlJiday went off* I fairly clapped my bauds with glee at tbe 
news of how it nil came out. Thanks to 3*ou for hieing m 
quickly to do your part, Tbe whole thing was as good as a 
play. • . . 

I have been learning to row lately^ so as not to be aahaitietl 
when you take me out in your boat. We men so hate to hav« 
a woman more clever than wo are in anything but worsted 
work, playing the piano^ and darning stockings, I have Imcome 
quite proficient in short practice ; that I have splendid blis- 
ters on every finger-joint. This lake is charming boating- 
^onnd, and I w^ishcd my fiann el-skirted boat- woman was here 
to do the work for me while I sat enjoying the dolce far mmie 
at the end of the boat. My laziness would have overcome my 
pride, and the woman^s ngbts should have been indulged for 
once. 

But all this is not replying to your late letters — as fresh and 
delightful and suggestive as ever. My brother wonders if get- 
ting married would spoil such a woman as yon* For you see be 
reads and enjoys, too. But you must excuse me from going over 
Swedenborgianism, slavery, the war, and all the solemn qnes- 
tionss, and sad, too, started since Eve tempted and Adam fell. 
I shall do so much better justice to my profound and philo- 
sophical and altogether original views, when I can see yoti face 
to face. You and I would hardly differ as to the negroes, on a 
full atatemejit of our respective views; however^ I shall 
always appear to you somewhat conservative ou most topics ^ — 
while almost everybody else finds me radical — because that is 
what you ratlier need from me ! My mind of late years has a 
pestiferous way of seeing pretty much all sides of questions ; 
and thong-h both from nature and principle 1 am identified 
with tbe progressive and radical side, I still do not forget thera 
is another, and when I come in contact with eiicb m you, I am 
apt involuntarily — especially if I love them — to give them the 
benefit of it. The only difference that I notice between us jui^ 
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lidW on tliis particular topio is that while you are willing to 
trust God on all other questions eonneeted with the war, you 
are not as to slavery — and I am wiEing to trust him on that 
and not on the others. In other words, I feel sure that my 
views of hrs pui^posea m to slavei-y agree with my wishes; 
while as to otbei-s, I am in sad douht. There can be no doubt 
that slavery is done for — that the war growing out of it must and 
will end it To he sure, I am impatient with the progress of both 
Abe Liueohi and the Almighty — but what can we do f But 
we do not free ourselves from responsibility for the evil by 
running away from it. Would a father relieve himself from a 
child's sdnji — partly the result of his education and toleration — 
by dnviog him out of his bouse ^ or letting him nin away and 
riot to the full in his wickedness j when by holding him in his 
household he could alternately flog and nurse the sin out of 
him^ as rapidly as digestion and graee could operate f Tell us 
that, iny fair logician* But then, in the present case^ slavery 
goes by the board in our day. AH the suffering aud blood- 
shed and cost will atone for the past, and give ns an im- 
mediate entrance into the heaven of Freedom. Hmv^ don't 
ask me. The winds will blow, the rains fall — but 1 cannot 
make them, or foretell them, or explain them — but they do 
and they mU. 

i • , Will anything come out of your study of Sweden* 
borgi&nigm f It has certainly much to appeal to suoh natures 
fts youiB^ and yet I think the ceaseless, querying, arithmetic 
part of your brain wiU reject it» Christ wiE gi^ow more to 
you, surely. For, looking at him without any but the mere 
mortal eye, there ia no such other character in history. As 
Aricmuii Ward stiid of WaHhington, his principal distinctiou is 
Uiat there ia nobody else like him, ... I oft«u wonder 
if when people forget Theodore Parker's ieonoctasni^ his ne^ 
4|g»tions^ he will stand out as Martin Luther and John Calvin 
yio — the founder of a new church, a new faiths There is a 
chance of it. He was much like them — had he hved earlier be 
would have burned his enemies, as Calvin did» and gloated over 
it He came as near it as the times would aUaw. But of all 
this by and by- 
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Jo the ** MepublwanJ^ 

Vkvay, SwrrzisLAKD, September 22* 1862. 

Two months and a half since we gossiped togetVn^r, Jtepuh- 
limn readei-s t How yon have escaped, and how 1 have the dis- 
cipline of ministers to a mind diseased/' for insisting on not 
forgetting you, nor letting this right hand forget its ctiuning^ 
You mnst know that even these super tieial goaai pings of mf 
European summer are forbidden indulgenoes, and have to b# 
done on the sly* Then as w© would not be lugubrions and tell 
you of the low and sad side of the simimer — how can we talk 
gaily of pleasures and places^ of lazy life in luxurious couutriesj 
to men and w^omen whose hearths' blood is pouring itself out tur 
the sake of our common heritage of country and government ! 
It seems but cruel mockery in us to tell j-ou of sweet Alpine 
valleys, of snow-crowned mountains in midsurumer, of lovely 
lakes and poetic cataraeta, of daily journey in gs that have no 
end but rest for eye and mind, and ease for body — no oV>je<!t 
but comfort and pleasure — while such things be at home. We 
would rather you would forget we are here and not there — we 
would rather forget it ourselves* But the days of exile are 
numbered — we count the few that separate ua fnjm our coun- 
try with impatience. She may not need our presence, but we 
need hers. The torture of absence to every right- feeling 
American at this time is indeayribable, no matter how feeble 
might b© his presence and hi^ contribution to his nation'^ 
struggle for civilization and right It robs the day of its glory, 
the night of ita rest — it puts a blur upon the face of nature. 
We see everywhere and in everything straggling, bleedin 
America » friends faUen and falling, hearts descklated and horn 
despoiled j and we are not there even to give the sympathy wa 
feel, or gain that which we crave* Here there is none asked an ' 
none to be had* Europe is in ignorance or in opposition, Eng- 
land suffers in her only sensitive spot^ her pocket, and turm 
upon the country that she feared in prosperity and haU*s in ad- 
versity f while famished but still blatant Soutiiemers flamit at 
the hotels, and poison the sweet surface of thiB repuhhcan 
of Geneva with the presence of their banner of barbarism. 
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Two months and a Kalf suMce most Amerieati travelers for 
■eeiBg the whole eootineut. We hftve revolved in a narrow 
gp&ce — two weeks in the Blaek Forest portion of Germany, 
and two months in Switzerland^ But our views have he^n 
mostly a-foot; and instead of glances we hare had sight — 
instead of irapressionB, conviction* Our tramp in the Black 
Foi^est coimtry was a fitting prelude to Switzerland^ Its 
mBsmrj is a sweet proem to the Alps* « ^ . Bave the frnit 
trmMf that line the rr)adii here as generally throughout 0er- 
many and Switzerland^ there is often not a tree or a shrub to 
b# teen that is not an evergreen of deepest, darkest htie. The 
effect of the long succession of b-tU -sides, dotted with these 
flrs aa thickly as they can grow^ sending out their sharp needke 
into the air at every angle— sometimes proud and erect to 
heaven^ then drooping as if in somber sorrow, and again with 
hesitating horizontaHsm— is magnificent and grand in the 
extreme. You think o£ Mrs. Browidng's 

^* HUla runtiltig up to heavt^u for tight, 
Thrf>ugli woodH tli&t half-wnj ran; 
A» if the wild earth miraleked Hgbt 
The wilder beirt of tnan; 
Only the liHIi Rre greeoer f^^r* 
Atid gl&dder, th&n he&rta erer ftre." 

Yet one of these hill-sides^ when in shadow, eymboHzes and 
sympathizes WTth, as no other scenery I ever beheld^ the deep, 
tiQutterable pathos of humanity. It looks out upon you like a 
great human soul in imperishable and unspeakable sorrow, 
Thett woods, too, are the paradise of mosses and ferns. The 
amatour in these should make a special pilgiimage to the Black 
Forest* The mo8seS| ttiiek^ soft, and of every hue of green, 
shaded with yellow and red, are not content to cover the 
groimd with a carpet that no tapestry can riTal, bnt often 
mount the trees themselves, and clothe the trunks and branchfia 
with thoir fascinating resurrection life. 
Oar totir of Bwitaerland has been quite full and satisfying. It 
certainly a very delightful country w*hen the sun shines. But 
for its full appreciation, besides, are needed an anti -dyspeptic 
irtomaehi a atont pair of leg&i and a head that is not f oreTcr 
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egotistically remmdiug fon of its eadstence* . • . No coun- 
try has such contraBtSi stich Tariety of natural scenery,— Ibe 
grave and th© gay, the beautiful and the sublime, — tbat wbieh 
woos witk soft poetiG grace, and that which opprt^sses by its 
m&jestii? severity. Health se^mss, however, to be in all its 
veiua ; the mouutain air b tonic, like perpetual champagne 5 it 
sets the soul free fi-om the flesh, the body faUs away into for- 
getfulness under its inspiration, whUe the lower heights and tha 
valleys, and particularly the lake shores, are almost univeimll 
soft, dry, and equable. , . , 8wit£erland» if yon oome ne* 
to her, lasts, while th© rest of Europe is lost in your soul or 
only remembered as a faint dream, 

- , , These later weeks in Switzerlandj it may interest 
personal acquaintances to know, have told favorably upon my 
maladies. The brain forgets itself sometimes^ and the nights 
are not all profaned by wakefulness. 

The more fruitful half of Mr. Bowles's working life 
may be dated fi'om his seven months of European travel. 
No immediate recovery showed itself. He returned to 
work when he was yet by no means fit for it. He was 
unable for years to do lib old amount of labor, and^ as 
hiE letters will i^how, he continued for some time to be 
doubtful of the issue of his case. But in the half-year 
of absence and rest there had been a refilling of the 
exhausted springs, and from this time he slowly regained 
some measure of the old vigor. It was by far the eom- 
pletest and longest rest be ever gave himself^ and un- 
der eonditions the most favorable. The very isolation 
from society which he so constantly lamented^ gave the 
]aded brain that rest from stimulation which it needed, 
and which it never would have accepted voluntarily. If 
his enjoyment had been fuller his rest would have beeu 
less. 

The journey included several weeks in Paris, some 
days in the Netherlands, a trip up the Rhine, and a walk- 
ing excursion 00 the Moselle. His letters show with 
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what thorou^tly American eyes he looked on all he 
saw, — how entirety he belonged to Ms own country 
and his own age. In Paris he goes on Sunday to the 
American chapel, hears Dr. MeClintock preach on gen- 
eral and special providence, and writes to a home corre- 
gpuudent of that favorite old problem of theologians* 
In writing of the churches everywhere, he speaks of 
hardly anything but the preaching. Almost his only 
mention of Westminster Abbey is a complaint of the 
duU sermon he hears there, Cologne Cathedral is dis- 
posed of in five lines. He was too wholly a child of the 
present to respond to that spirit of the pa?Jt which 
speaks through the autiijue services of cathedrals and 
the incomparable architecture of the Middle Ages. 
Neither history nor art touched him with any such 
power as living humanity and estemal nature. It is 
deeply interesting to trace the growing effect upon him 
of high mountain scciiory* At first, the snow-peaks 
strike cold and alien on his tired and sensitive heart. 
Even the Jungfran and her sisters are to him simply 
'^great masses of rock, bald and bare, save where cov- 
ertxl with snow,'^ WhcD he reaches the Oorner Grat, 
before the Mattorhorn and Monte Rosa, he fully owns 
tlie sublimity of the scene, though still with a subdued 
ref^ret for more soothing and picturesque effects. At 
Vevay, when the sights he has witnessed have had time 
to settle to right proportion in his mind, he writes; 
** Switzerland, if you come near to her, ImtB^ while the 
rest of Europe is lost in your soul or only remembered 
as a faint dream/* In later years, wh<*n ha had re- 
visited Europe^ and had seen and described the western 
Switzerland of America," he wrote to a frii^nd t I 
ascribe my later growth of heart and head in great part 
to the inspiration of high mountains. There is noth- 
ing that sinks deeper, spreads wider, lasts longer." 
Vol. I.— 25 
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Office and Home : Letters (1863-1865). 

TO the Republican as a business enterprise the war 
brought increased circulation, larger profits, and 
the power to strengthen its working force. It had little 
rivalry in its immediate field. One after another, several 
dailies had been started in Springfield, but none of them 
could maintain themselves against so strong a competi- 
tor. The last of these was the ArguSj a Democratic 
paper, which was set up for the Buchanan campaign in 
1857, but soon went down. After this, the Republican 
had no rival in Springfield, until, in January, 1864, the 
Evening Union was established and became a permanent 
institution, though for its first eight years an insignifi- 
cant one. The Republican gave a cordial paragraph to 
the Unim at its commencement, saying that there was 
room and opportunity for such a paper. When the 
Argus died it had chronicled the fact under its regular 
heading of " Deaths.'^ But it never recognized the exist- 
ence of its local rivals, save at their birth or death, by so 
much as a word. All of them found a large part of tiieir 
material in a warfare against the Republicany but they 
never could get the satisfaction of a syllable in reply. 
No journal had livelier controversies with other papers 
than the Republican, but it would not wage them in its 
own town. 
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Tlie firm of Samuel Bowles and Co. continued down to 
1872 to do a general printing and binding businesa as 
well as to publish the Eepublican» It was one of the first 
houses in the country to begin^ in 1861, the manufaetur© 
of photograph albums, aod within three years it was at 
the head of the business in the United States, employing 
one hundred hands in this department alone. Leaving as 
heretofore the general business mainly to the care of 
his partners, — among whom had now been included for 
mme years? his brother, Benjamin F- Bowles, in special 
charge of the finances and accounts of the concern, — Mr* 
Bowles was now able to so enlarge his editorial staff that 
the daily work of the EepitbUcan was provided for intle- 
pendently of his personal presence, leaving him free to do 
as much or as little as he felt able. His genius for seloct- 
iug, training, and using men now came into full play* 
He gradnally surrounded himself with a group of young 
men, some of whom became permanent members of the 
staff, whOe the greater part, after two or three years 
of training; were graduated to other fields of service. 
The RtpMican office came to be recognized as a school 
of journalism. It educated its pupils so well that their 
aerviccs became more valuable than the paper could 
aCFord to employ in its subordinate positioDS. The staff 
was brought to complete organization in 1864. Dt, 
Holland's connection with the paper closed about this 
time, though in 1864 he contributed another series of 
Timothy Titcomb letters under the title, Letters to the 
Joneses-" Mr. Hood was, after Mn Bowles, the lead- 
ing e<litorial writer. William M» Pomcroy was made the 
managing editor — man whose fidelity and judgment 
Mrl Bowles could thoroughly trust, and in whose hands 
the paper was safe against any reckless steering. Under 
Mr. Bi>wles*s training he grew to marked skill in the 
range of work which his chief once sketched in these 
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terms: "To know what news 13, and where to fiod it^ 
aod how to present it; to deteet the truth from falm* 
hood amoDg riituorB and specxdations ; t-o perceive w 
is probable and what otherwise ; to learn how to wri 
a paragraph and turn a news item and make a heading 
to insure freshness and correctness in detail; to know 
what to put in and what to leave out, — to learn, in ehort, 
how to edit a paper^ is something very different and very 
tnnch more difficult than to know how to write for one. 
There are many good writers in this country, but there 
are Tery few good editors." At this time Joseph Ship- 
ley was night editor. Charles H. Bweetser, afterward 
editor of the Mmmd Tahie^ gave place after a few months 
of service to Edward H. Phelps^ who tot»k charge of the 
local department, including the whole New England field- 
At this time^ and for a number of years, the literary 
editor was Mrs. Frances H. Cook, a lady of fine intelleet- 
nal accomplishnicntSjand a thorough and careful worker* 
Some of the ablest reviews were written by Mr, Hood, 
and outside contributors were occasionally employed in 
this department. The paper still gave that large con- 
sideration to literary topics which it originally derived 
from Dr. Holland. Of its regular correspondents the 
most noticeable was "Warrington," — ^ William 8. Robin* 
son, whose Boston letters covered most of the years be- 
tween the birth of the Hepubliean party and the Greeley 
revolt. He was strongly anti-slavery and radical^ often a 
long way beyond the paper itself in these directions, well 
informed in all the personalities of politics, a gharp eon* 
troversialist and a dangerous foe, and caustic to a degree 
which gave constant exasperation to a large part of the 
paper's readers. In the EepuUiean^s salad he was the 
cayenne pepper. The Washington correspondent was 
W. Baxtlett, under the signature of " Van,** Outside 
of its regular force the paper had contributors not a few, 
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some of whom first woo in its columns a reputation 
which ^ew beyond the provincial field. Among its 
writers at different times were Bret Harte, — who was 
first introduced to an Eastern audience in its columns, — 
Edward King, Frank B. Sanborn, Washington Gladden, 
David Ames Welle, Prof. A, L, Perry, Charles H. Webb, 
Alice Cfiry, Mary Clemmer Ames, Kate Field, Caroline 
8. Whitraarsh, and Adeline Traft^n, 

In 1860, besides Mr. Bowles and Dr, Holland, there 
wer« only three men in the editorial oflSeej in 1864, Mr* 
Bowles had a staff of seven assistants ; and in 1877, the 
last year of his life, the number had grown to fonrteen* 
Until the changes in the office in 1872, Mn Pomenjy and 
Mr. Phelps remained his chief lieutenants. For this 
period of about eight years, he was more the master of his 
own time than ever before or after. The paper was still 
his absorbing interest, but no longer to the same degree 
as before bis inexorable taskmaster. He lightened big 
labor, toOj by learning to dictate his articles to a stenog- 
ra[)her. Ultimately he used the same method in most 
of his private correspondence. But in the case of his 
^ditorial!^, he at last, after several yeai^, directed his 
nianuensis to write in long-hand, except in the case of 
brief paragraphs, saving that the quicker method tempted 
him to l>e too diffuse and careless* Whatever work he 
did on the paper he did at high pressure, '^1 have known 
him,*' says one of bis assistants, ** to keep five good com- 
positors steadily engaged on his copy,'^ Every man on 
the paper felt the chiefs eye on his work. " Sometimes,'* 
says one of them, he would take up the file of the paper 
JCor a week when I thought I had been doing pretty well, 
nd go through my work> and completely riddle it. It 
Wft*s fine training for me.'^ The daily stint was no 
light one in those times* Mr* Shipley, the night editor, 
thus deseribes his daily routine : I went to the office as 
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sooD as I was up^ — ^ about noon. The afternoon 
spent in reading the general exchanges^ and woe to me 
if I overlooked anything! Then I had charge of t\w 
night work, from 7 M, to 3 a* That was the regular 
labor assigned to me, and Mn Bowles said, * You'll iind 
it about enough ; but if you see anything else you can 
do, try it.' So I did try my hand at coudengations, their 
at editorials, etc., and his praise and encouragement 
helped me on," 

In 1864y the residence on Maple street was exchange 
for one on Central street, which had becu built and 
occupied by Francis Tiffany, the pastor of the Uuitarian 
Church, and a personal friend of Mr. Bowles, The new 
house was larger, better built, and more cc^mmodiou" 
than the old one ; it stood in close neighborhood to t' 
beautiful cemetery, and was surrounded by sliade-t 
and shrubbery. Mr. Bowles threw himself with h 
enjoyment into the work of finishing and planting the 
grounds. He had a relish for the cultivation of the earth, 
and no mean knowledge of the farmer's and gardener's 
art. Here was his home for the rest of his life, here his 
children grew up, and here was exercised a generous hos- 
pitality to a various and brilliant circle of guests. 

The best illustrations of the personal and home life of 
this period are given by his private letters. 

To F. 3. Safih&m, 

Feb, 16, 1863. 

If the ComnionitmUh enterprise were mlnCt and I desired 
alike its sue(!ess and its power for good, 1 should make it the 
represeutative of the extreme right of the Kepubliean partj*, 
— of Sumner, Andrew, Chase, Stanton, Amaaa Walker, etc,, — 
and not of the Wendell Phillips school I woold have it vei^^ 
poeitive, earnest, and enthusiastic, sometimes jterhaps a little 
fmiligmntt but bearing, on the whole, with as much patience as 
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possible^ witk the more lag-gard and consen^ativo eleraeats of 
tht? party, — with Lincoln, Seward, and with Boston, etc* j and 
remembering always the chief dnty of giving the most coustant 
blowa to the eominon enemy, — that there are various ways of 
fighting battles iii this world,— that strat©gj% flank movements, 
patiezit waiting and pleading, and even digi^in^^ have their 
uses and their reasons, as well as open front assaults, and that, 
though the latter was our style and choice, wo must not forget 
that those whotised the other menns were also our allies. I 
should bo full of the Come np hither ! ^' and not repiike by too 
much denunciation and want of tmndor our friends and aUies, 
Such a paper f properly published and edited, and backed 
by somebody^s pwket for n year or two, wiU soon become self- 
supporting and a power in New England and Boston, and very 
UkeJy make the basis of a daily < 8uch we need, Boston need% 
and New England needs. 

Ton propose to grasp tofj much m your details. You would 
want a sheet of twice the size, and that is not possible now. It 
seemB to me you should seize two or three strong points t 
1, political position with the foremost Republicans ; 2, identifi* 
cation with the use and development of the negro, theoretically 
and practically j and, 3, literature of choice and original char- 
actor. Thusj I would — keeping the paper of form and size 
as now, for the present, but giving it the typographic air of 
a journal of the 19th instead of the 18th century — give up 
the first page to politioal selecticms, documents, speeobes, 
public opinion, etc* ; the second and third pages to editorials 
not too many, say two of a column and four of a quarter* 
column, and half a dozen short^^r and biting editorial para* 
graph i — and correspondence and newsj and the fourth page 
Ettmture, As to correspondence, a weekly letter from 
Rihmgton, and one from New York, or once a fortnight 
perhnpfl as well, shotild be your chief reliance. These should 
be written by people of sen.^ as well as talent — no Gurowski 
fltulf) except as an occasional salad — should be gossipy, specu- 
lative, and newsy ; that from Hew York should make art and 
literature leading themes, and may be by a woman — better^ 
i&dae<L They should both he j)aid for, at $5 each. As to 
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army eoirespondencej when you can get some good, and ] 
leadings poiotst, have it- Poor is abominable^ and mtber 1 
that read and seket from the Kew York papers. For m 
there should be a compact review of the m*ek of 
two eolumiis, and then a column or so of items, fresh aii4 
piqimntj— nothing more. Let the farmeTj the m€N3ha]iic, i 
all other specialties, slide — make your paper for men an^T 
women, not for special i±*ls. And yet, if yon can have once 
in a whUe a strong, suggest! ve^ fresh article on special anil 
side themes, right well. Bat don't have a paper of 
mmts. As to literature — variety, freshnesE^ and a highe 
character than any American paper has, or ever had, A void, ^ 
&e a rule, continued stories, though they may be very well 
an exception, if very, very good, A good, ghort» piquant stoi^^ 
of tiiree or four columns once a fortnight, and for the rest^ 
reviews of new books, selections, choice discofl^oiiB, lit 
reminiscences, etc* You ought to make this the second great^ 
feature of your paper, and keep the netfro out qf %L Let it be 
such that people will, must, take the paper for that alone, 
if rejecting the othen 

There, that will do, I guess, I hope you will be " master < 
your situation," and be able to say n&j not only to eveiybodyl 
else but to yourself. A newspaper should have its own indi-f 
viduaUty and conscience apart from any man, and the abl« 
editor" is the man who can respect that more than his own 
passion. If you succeed, you will find you must keep mmt 
where near the people, not abreast, but not so tmr ah€ 
as not to be seen and appreciated. A great newspaper is not 
A reformer, not a radicalist, but may be and should be a 
leader — a go-between for the head men and the masses But 
this is not to your purpose now, though it should not lie for- 
gotten. In lajdng the foundation, it is well to be conspicuous 
and ultra. A minority is alwaya more radical than a majority. 
But don""* put yourself out of the pale of the world. An indi- 
vidual can be Wendell Phillips or M, D, Conway, hut a nef 
paper eaunot, and have circulation and tolerance. 

As to times and men, of what use to prophesy or pass judg- 
ment f The present duty is clear — to push on the war, conquer 
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we can^ ba tmi as we can, and stir up the *^Bocial mstittttloa^ 
the B<>iith as deeply as possible. We may liave to stop, or b© 
stopped, any time. The future is not dear. But what we want 
k ta inake sure that atayery shall be destroyed, whether there 
be peace or war. The white man seems to have failed us, and 
80 the black man, as yt*t ; but God is on our side, and it must 
come right* BuUer is playing poker with fortune, and pla^ 
ma always desperately^ He is to be trusted as far aa he giTee 
aeeurity. But he is a bold^ bad man, with quiek instincts, 
sadden resolutions, and desperate resorts. He makes grent 
eaocesaes and gre^t failnres. It is disgiistlngf the way some 
ot your people favor him^ he deserves prabe, recogni- 
tion, and authority — and yet must be watched* I see no 
reason to question Banks. He npens more slowly than I 
expected, and has done nothing yet. But he beheves in 
God and progress and regeneration^ and will not cheat us. 
Give him a fair chance* He may fail — he may not dare 
enoagh — sometimes he distrusts himself and the people and 
hesitates — but whan his moments of inspiration come, they 
are all right 

1 wish you would come and see me, and then we would talk 
over all these matters I am glad you are married, and are 
taloJIg strong hold of hfe. I wish you every success, and am 
lore you have the opportunity and the power* 

This is rapidly, badly written — but I hope you cau spell it 
out. You will End it difficult to get such correspondents as you 
wish, or such other writing ; but keep your purpose high, and 
they will come after a while. A newspaper is a slow growth, 
and there is a great lack of ready newspaper talent in 
America* 

Ta Miss Whiin^, 

May, 1963* 

, , , The At water farm property is put before me again 
by Mr. A-^s pressing my purohase. It is quite temptatiouSf but 
too big for me* Yet I shall coquet with it a little* I have of 
late a passion for rml property, knowing that it survives wars, 
aiae% and eTen death — and that the rest of my possesdoui 
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ItardLy will.* Mary is pretty well tbis week, and we are both 
biii^ witli sprmg cares and work. This afternoon we have oiur 
usual Saturday dinner with some old boyhood friends of mim* 
I love to keep up, after a faihiou, all the old ayquaintainst^ipp, 
and revive my young friendfthips and feelings. They ft^hen 
life J and they serve greatly to keep ua in sympaiby with our 
childi^n^s wants and feelings and fancies* It ia not mueh thai 
I do for my children, but I never want to lose sight of myself at 
their ages — tlien the little I do can be done more IntelJigeatly* 

There is need of new patience and faith in the war. I am 

glad I do not see Mrs. often. Bhe has always all the 

badness of things and people. And I had rather not know« 
ainee I cannot largely help- The fight goes on till slavery is 
thoroughly uprooted — that seems to bt* it. And we must earry 
it on, BO far as poesible, with negro soldiers. The government 
seems to realize thb. Organise the negroes, and put them to 
aervice, offensive and defensive ; make them work out the free- 
dom of tlieir race, 

I shall read Faustina^ because it stands for something to yo 
I feel strongly, however, that I shall not like it. The cloain 
eantaueea mem the key, and such Btories I do not like. They 
laagen what is waning too fast in me for my happiness — trugt 
and faith in man and woman* They sap that reverence for 
woman — ^that holy worship — that was early and deep in me^ 
but doefi mot seem so strong as it was« I cHng to all and ev 
thing that freshens and inspires it. The eharaoters. the hcz 
the people, that strengthen the waning faiths of hard eispe* 
rienoe, that bring back youth and ideals, that bring the good 
and the great and the unselfish into prominence and activity— 
rather than the opposites — are the character, the books, the 
people, I seek and need. I am afraid I don^t have so mueh 
faith in myself as I used to, as I ought to^ as i^ best for me and 
my content* Perhaps that is the trouble. So much higher do 
people rate me than I deserve that it canses me to react againf^t 
myself. But don*t yow dare to put me lower! To you and 

* Id fact, boweTflrf It so hftppnaed lliftt & pMt of Mr. BowIm's real 
Investments proved ultbnfttely an embarrwAmetit, while his new^iia 
wu m steady «oiiro« of revenue during Ma lif e-Ume aud afterward. 
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Hary and the children I must always be great — else the school 
would be diBnuBsed! 

June, 1803, 

. » . How warm and sticky the days are getting ; it fright- 
ens me that the summer comes on so fast and far^ and we 
have had no horsehaek rides. But the nights are compensat- 
ing' to those who are then alive and fresh. These splendid 
moonlights will be gone ere you get to Hastings, and won*t 
diittmct you from mnn^s identity, and geologic strata, and such! 
I mm gkd of it^ for your sake ! It must be trying for 8ueh 
maoy-sided people to be tempted in aU ways at once t Com- 
mt^nd me to your narrow, one-stringed fiddles of humanity 
for content and peace and happiness. 
Fix it as I will, my days seem crowded and hurried with care 
always more left over than h done. The mere running of a 
daily paper hke the Eepubliean produces friction enough to keep 
one set of oerves on the stretch. There is always some line 
somewhefre that grates on somebody,— a name wrong in a mar- 
riage, a birth that didn't happen, that the editor* in-ehief " and 
nobody else must hear all about, and apologize for and cor- 
rect, Hootrf^ absence, too, gives me a large share of the detail. 
Think of your friend coUatiug reUgious ijitelligence ! But that 
is one of the things I do well, I have a soul for the petty 
strifea of parishes, nnd take deligbt in disetplining good men— 
to my naught, as you know, of good women. 

Did I tell you Mary's delicious scheme for a piano present to 

failed f It was twj bad. It required $50 each from some 

six or eight to insure it, and only two or thr^ were prompt 
and hearty. The rest absolutely refused, 

Sunday, June, 1863. 
Talk of Hastings-on- the- Hudson ! You should see Spring- 
field-on-the-Connectient, this blessed June Sunday morning! 
It is the ** perfect day*" The rain is over, the green at its 
full, the sun not too kind»— the love of Mendship, not of pas- 
sion,— and the bobolink's song eom€6 up from the lower meadow 
and steals in the open window. The ab is the breath of roses 
And gtBm and leaves, eool and sweet, and only silence is 
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goltlen* To speak above a whisper wauld seem Bacrile^ — 
would break this sacramental beauty of morning. Come and 
see if it be not so. But spe^k not, upon your perO- You can- 
notp with all your tongues, ujcluding Greek! improve, upon th 
BtiU small voices of the lower orders, — the pushiog vegetablt^ 
life, the grasshoppers, the birds, the frogs, — all ripening into 
ultimate disagreeable, frottmg, anjdoos, e^tacting maul No: 
I rejeet the development theory ! The growth h backwards, 
Eeve^ Darwin and Huxley, and I will believe. Pity the poor 
bird, happy now, tbat should be a girt, anxious and unhapp 
about her spring bonnet. Let na ^' go to grass ^rather than 
on to more unhappy man* 

Our company h gone ; we are alone with our garden and the 
baby and Pone. I have cut morning service^^ and am going 
to drive with Mary and the small boy — he with a dreadful 
mumps -looking face, because of teeth that will come, and yet^ 
feaiing their fate, hesitata — and in the eonfliet hurt. 

There is nothing else freab in our livm Maty is reaUy bet 
and stronger and happier,^ — and I grow buoyant under the 
inspiration. 

It is pleasant to feel that you are ha%'iDg such a gay timo 
with your friendji. We try to think it would be even better 
here, — but I am afraid doo't succeed in the delusion* How* 
ever, we do what we can i and what more would you aak f 
** She has done what she could was the fine^ epitaph ev^ 
written^ I shouldn't hunger for any other, if I could reach ths 
— When you have tried them aU, come back to us, and try 
over; and be the morning Like this you shall be content— f 
the last of such mornings is the finest that ever was, and 
sends the soul to its higher level* Beside, there be fresh straw* 
berries and green peas here, and I am sure the camatitiee 
not wholly estinct in you^ You will come back from Greek an 
Pre-Adamit«-dom and Braceville, to breakfast — I am certain^ 

And so, nothing new — we give you the old ; we have nothing 
better; it is our best 

June, IBm. 

We do not permit our selflah satisfaction that you are not lo 
leave m for so far and long to cover our grief with you at the 
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toss of the beloved and blessed Biater. Believe dmt both Maiy 
attd I are touched with the tmgie fate that has fallen upon her, 
away from borne and friendst and are in deep appreciation 
and syrapathy with you* That remorse that death biinga 
to those that are left has been often in my mind^ deeply 
and sadly, of late ; and I am sure it is much easier to be the 
one to go than to stay. It is inevitable to every tender h^art, 
however aelf-sacrifieing and devoted it may have been. Do all 
we may or can, none of ns can do everything, — and there wiO 
ever bo the after* thought that w© might have done more, tor- 
turing our lives, and moeking the bliss of the memory* And 
yet eould we know the heart away» we should pi-obably ftnd it 
btfssiog us for what we had done^ and with never a thought 
tluit we could or should have done more for it. Only we^ 
fortunately, know onr failures ; and^ alasi how well we know 
them I And yet, out of our very selflBlmess, out of our very 
neglect, Ood buildeth us up ; so that what we do perform for 
kindred and friends takes on larger power and gives deeper 
blias than if in a narrow way we had given mom hours and 
thought and service to the beloved. It is a shadowy, tender 
line between service to ounielvea and service to others* 

But think of other things in connection with the sister, 
Time mmt be many a pleasant, grateful thought of your deep 
ffnipftthizing natural exchanges, of her life as locked with 
yoors, of her memory, and of her character. Gather hold of 
all that enlarges and ennobles her place in your heart, and do 
not let the black cloud overshadow or dim it. She will be ever 
Ijo you an in^iration anti a guide. Only think of what you 
might have done for her and did not, to prompt to clearfT duty 
hereafter. I always think of this latt^ly, — I hardly know why, 
since I am no more Ukely to go first than those who will most 
miAii me,— that I must not do, or omit to do^ that which if one 
atnong those to whom my life is locked should die^^ would leave 
a sting and a sorrow in my whole life* Of course it does not 
always check the hasty word, the unjust thought, the neglected 
duty; but ** it helps weel," as the Scotchman said* 

I want to know more about your sister. We must talk largely 
and freely of her. She must indeed have been l^rge*headed 
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imd large -hearted to have taken sueh a bold upon all your 
family^ and upon your nature especially, Pray let me know 
her f uUyj and learu to admire and lore her oharaoter and lier 
sooL 

These are hot, oppresaiFe days. In spite of much discom- 
fort^ I am pretty well, in Bome respects better than usual. I 
cannot get away, as I meant to before tkb, because I muift 
wait and see where the draft stiikes in our establislunent, and 
what havoe it will create* I hope to run away Saturtlay or 
Monday for an exploring tour along the coast, to g^t a snuff 
myself, and hud a spot for Miss Easter and the children for two 
or three weeks. 

Epmmff, Affairs are so tbreatening all around — riots every- 
where, and conlusiou and doubt — that I shall not think of 
leaving my post till the air m clearer. A bold, decisive^ mili- 
tary suppression of the New York mob would have settled 
everything; now, the draft must be abandonedj Of teveral 
cities put under military surveillance^ 

East Eden, Me, [Bar Harbor], August, 1863. 
* * . The i>oint of doubt as to recovery lies in the liver, 1 
thiuk, — the rest may be managed with time and care; that 
may be so dulled as to defy all effort, as it probably does aU 
ordinary medication. It is at lea^t a rather settled, hard mm 
of nervous dyspepsia, — and I, as well aa aU my blende who 
propose to stick to me, have need of all patience and indulgene# 
with its caprices, its vagaries, and its incapacities. One things 
I have strongly resolved on ; to resort to an effort of will as 
rarely and as hghtly as possible for any purpose of reading, 
writing, or working. My wiU has carried me for years beyond 
my mental and physical power ; that has been the offending 
rock,— and now, beyond that desirable in keeping my temper^ 
and forcing me up to proper exercise and cheerfulness through 
light occupation, I mean to call upon it not at all, if I can 
help it — and to do only what comes freely and spontaneously 
from the overflow of power and life* This will make me a light 
read^Tf & amall worker, and a poor and irregular correspondent. 
Wm yon, my friend, to whom I owe so much, and who appeal 
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fo me so strongly in all intellectual and emotional ways* have 
patience and indulgence with me in this resolution,^ — and help 
me to carrry it out t I cannot always write to youi even wh#n 
there h time and nmoli to aayf beoause It is hard to come to you 
witb mere nothings ; you inevitably appeal to my best, and I 
Blinul: from and put off writing to you often because I cannot 
make up my mind to give you poor thought or none at all^ 
and there m spirit and power for nothing more. The indis- 
position to read, or even to be read to, is quite aingular with 
me. This fortnight I have been here I have read nothing ; and 

M has only read to me once for half an hour, and then 

with no Interest at all on my part, I do not think well to yield 
to it altogether ; light, instructive reading is better than looser 
morbid tbinldng,— and yet even here 1 am sni'e the path of 
safety is not to force myself beyond the point of full pleasure 
and lively interest, 

31 haii enjoyed her trip and visit very much ; though I 

have been able to contribute nothing tn it save the bringing 
her. She has fitted in well with the re^^t of the compony^ and 
entered heartUy into all the excursions and amusements* She 
15 disposed to be too grateful for the opportunity. Such gifts 
are of the smaUest and cheapest of generosities. The things we 
it {jo do — wimt we withhold — often cost the tnost. The un- 
n gifts are the largest ; thos*.« of charity, love, forgiveness, 
patience, and self-restraint, and of these people give me more 
Uian I can possibly give them. 

Under favorable stomachic influences, I find my muscnlar 
power quite fresh and responsive. I have taken several rough 
walks of six and eight miles with good effects on the whole ; 

and yesterday I led M up a high mountain, — an hour and 

a half up and aji hour down. She faltered a little going up, 
butatood it on the whole weU, and comes out to-day b<^tter than 
ever* 

I long to be at home again. Every absenee ejidears more 
and mare the valley and its poaeessions to me. I feel thii^ 
some power, some ownership ; away, I am ** nothing to no- 
body/* and nobody anything to me. There is my native soil — 
my field, my life — all that 1 have done^ all I can hope to 
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do — and there the six feet by two of Mother Earth that is all 
I can hope to call my own beyond the fleeting years of this 
generation. 

The following letters were among those written to his 
wife, when she, with Miss Whitney as a companion, was 
in New York at the Brevoort House, again under the 
care of Dr. Barker, at the time of the birth of another 
son, named Dwight. 

October, 1863. 

The children are first-rate — never better — fact, and no 
rose-coloring. I am pretty well — a trifling cold, and the old 
headache, but letter than usual, — happy and hopeful, as be- 
fits a man with the elements of joy in his life that I have. 

Great crowd here to the convention. Springfield all fall, and 
running over into Chicopee and Holyoke and perhaps North- 
ampton. Great many Unitarians this year, especially sisters, 
who like to visit the Connecticut Valley at this beautiful sea- 
son of the year, and get free board. Mr. Putnam came this 
noon, the Robiusons to-night. Mr. P. has not come home to 
tea ; gone probably with some of the sisters of his fiock who 
are up here with him. 

Everything going on rapidly at greenhouse and bam ; both 
will be pretty much finished this week ; then, ho for grading, 
draining, fencing, planting ! Margaret's nephew, or ** niece," 
as he introduced himself to me to-day, has come from " over 
the say," and I have set him at work. He starts off like a 
stoani-engine. 

Let mo have a word every day from one of you, to know how 
you got along — don't write much yourself; it exhausts head and 
heart „ and makes you nervous more than anything you can do. 

Tho weather is beautiful — between nine and five. Morn- 
ings and evenings, cold and damp, and grrapple with you like a 
vice. I am so glad you are out of this wretched climate. 

Live well — count every joy and comfort twice — and forget 
those you miss — but don't forget your always loving husband. 

My most profoimd bow, my heartiest faith, to the contents 
of the other blue dress ! 
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During these weeks the RepubUcan is unusually brill- 
iant; there is no mistaking the chiefs presence and in- 
spiration- The discussion of the war prospects is wise, 
^steady, and hopeful* The Unitarian National Convention 
is reported intelligently and sympathetically, apparently 
by Mr. Bowles. The suinniing up is by him, beyoud 
doubt. It is warmly commendatory* **Not a stupid 
thing nor an unpleasant thing was said,** Some of the 
talk was too Eoe-spun for edifieatiou. '^In the dis^sus- 
gions, espeeially on the last day/^ when the topics were 
such as optiuiismj thv question whether all e\il is but 
disgxuBed good, etc*, there was manifest the old effort^ 
ever recurring, to get upon God^s side of the universe, 
and see the Infinite through finite eyes, in which origi- 
nate all the puzzles and contradictions of the theologies- 
Perhapa those who itttenipted it thought they succeeded, 
but it cannot be done, and all inferences from what men 
suppose they see on that side are phantasms and falla- 
cies.^ The talk against creeds amounts to little. Uni- 
tarians are just as strenuous in their negations as others 
rire in their affirmations, and have no more ^deration 
for the ideas they think false than other Christians." 
As to the mooted right to the name of Christians, says 
the paper, that name lielong« to whoever accepts Christ 
as an infallible teacher (as, apparently, no speaker in 
the convention refused to do). 

To Aw Wife, 

October, 1863, 

Everybody is well; children, oow, horaat and all»— just aa 
oil m they can 1m ; and the world moves on as well a^ it can 
with yon out of it. There is a hole here in this circle, and will 
be till you come back ; but considering that, we are all as well 
could be ejqteeted. I have been verj^ busy to-day, I had 
aend Pomeroy to Pittfifleld, and am only afraid I canH get 
him baok in time to send to Amhersti and going myself is oul 
Vou L— 26 
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of the queistion. This forenoon I rode to Chicopee on buimeeiy 
stopped at Henry coming back — downcast but comfortable, 
and dster still there — and then to the cattle -show on the Park 
for a little while* This afternoon, in the garden for an honrt 
at the office for an hour or two ; a caO on Mother, who has a 
cold ; and then home to entertain Mr. Flint, secretary of the 
Agricultural Board, at tea. He has gone now, and I am writ- 
ing in haste for the mail at nine o'clock, after which I sIibII 
to the office for a Uttle while* Mrs* King won't give up Katct 
the washerwoman, and Sarah is doing the washing and ironing. 
Doesn't that fructify your economical soul f I donU hear a bit 

of family news. and his wife are here»— aaw liim for a 

moment ; didn't find humihty written on his forehead. 

is in Boston, or was to-day, Mrs. as frigid m an ic©*^ 

berg- We are growing dreadfully apart — and because she 
canH wait till I outgrow djgpepsia, and will insist that I shall 
treat her with at least as much consideration as she Mni^ I 
show Bome other people ! Ah» well ! People won't twit me 
much longer on having so many friends. That crime is ] 
from my soul ! 

I am going to introduce hominy to the Hotel de Bowles* 
suppose yon wUl begin by turning up your dainty nom at it, 
and end by eating an extra share ! Then I am going to haT« 
baked instead of fried fish-cakes 1 You see I believe — as to 
eating — that it is worth doing weU, since it must be done. Yet 
what nnspiritual business it is ! I don't stfe how a sentimental 
young lady can stand seeing her lover eat, especially if he eats 
like Thackeray or — — — or some other people I wot of. I have 
dropped one or two promising friendships myself on this score. 
Vulgar but absolnte necessity J Bon^t vex your economical 
spirit now, but have what you want, and be comfortable. 
What^s the use f There's money enough ; pray enjoy it. Then, 
you know my perversity: if I find you- re doing some self-denial 
for the sake of half a dollar, I shall certainly squander two, in 
order to balance it. 

Mary, don^t you let my fretful, downcast moods annoy you^ 
They are unworthy of me. and I ought to rise above them, anfl 
control them. But sometimes they master and overpower nue. 
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I to give it all up sometimes* Nobody can understand 
%ell tbat k upon me. It cannot he deacribed — it doesn^ 
aeem as if anybody ehe ean ever feel it. Consider me if you 
can as a little child, siek and peevish, wanting love and indiJ- 
gence and petting- and rest and peace. There, this ought not 
to have been written* But it can't be unwritten, and it is too 
lat€ to write anything else. It is morbid ; but there's truth, 
sometimes the clearest, in our morbid reflections, He&ltb is 
too often independence, selfish philosophy^ and indifferenee. 

Hy heartiest love to Maria, Oet and give as much comfort 
and pleasure as you cJin,— between yon. You mustn't urge 
her too much to stay with you when I am also with you. It wiU 
b<3 a dii^appointment to me to misis her altogether, but she has 
other Mends — and she is giving us our full share — more than 
we can repay — and after her Sunday vacations she will come 
back fresh and hearty for your entertainment. 

Keep up good oourage ; beheve all is well at home — that I 
will livke as good care of every detail as possible; and above 
all feel ever that my thought, ray love, and my prayer are with 
and for and abont you. 

November, 1863, 
8 P, M,, Tuesday [Election day]* 

Busy with elect ion returns, and you must take a word* 
Everybody well at honiie. Children never better, high and 
low. All but baby over at Amelia's to tea — that is, aU the 
nhildren^ The boy has got his new cap, and is as proud of it 
as his mother is of him. 

My going to New York this week depends upon what I hear 
from you, I stand ready for marching orders. Let me hear 
fiHjm you constantly and at once. 

Are you interested in our election newst Have you read 
to-day's Eepttbtkan f The Republican bolt against the reign 
of Judge Sbnrtleff, Trask & Co. h triumphau t, Hanis chosen 
[D* Harris, to the legislature], and Sturtevant defeated by 
a tie vot@ with Bond* I am afraid there is a great deal of hard 
Bweariug against Bam Bowles" around in secret places to- 
night. The whole is the choicest bit of fun I have had this 
bug while. 
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If YOU and Maria oan take the responsibility^ buy the t 
dreases, — seven yards for Mamie, nine for Sallie, and nine 
Empress eloth (dtmble or extra width) for Allie* The latter 
tlark-green or browHi Then you nuiy st^p the miUinery and 
dry goods department tUl yon get home and weU. 

The baby grows fat and rosy — talks better and acts mowt 
like a man. All owing to the excellent example of his fund 
father and your loving husband* 

Wednesday, 

I am rml tired to-night, but very well for me. It was lik 
old times, stujing up at the office last night till after midnigh 
coming home and dtting over the fire, eating grapes and 
drinking mild brandy and water^ aU alone^ for an hour, and 
then to bed- I slept well notwithstanding, and callt'd the grrls 
and the ehildren at quarter past six. George Reynolds and his 
te«,ms and mm have oommenced grading to-day* The green 
house begins to assume form and character. My ruml f enoe 
has got to go over. NeE took a French breakfast ibis morning, 
or mther an American breakfast in French style, and got up 
in time to avail herself of an invitation to Amelia^s to 
dinner* I was bidden, but could not go* She reports a pleas- 
ant time ; she staid all the afternoon. Lizzie Rice came np 
here to tea, and has gone with AHie to Church — capital € — 
expecting to hear the Bev. Dr. Huntington, who is reported 
in town. 

The children are well and happy ; Sallie cj^phering ; Mamie 
and Sammie playing cards and checkers with Nellie ; and the 
grand boy asleep with Mbti-ess Keen brooding over him* 

I was busy aU the morning with the Weekly and election 
returns* This afternoon I had a long horseback ride, — out 
nearly to Chieopee and back, — a fine sunset, and clear and cold 
air, which I am sure has fitted me for a good night* 

That was a brave feat of yours yesterday, and I am glad of 
it. But be very careful. Don't let your impatience lead you 
into any rash actions* Wait a little longer, and you will be 
paid for all your suffering and trial* 

Everybody inquires lovingly far you* Everybody Is waiting 
anxiously and hopefoUy* 
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Mi^ Whittnarah I do not see yet, Slie and Lizzie are grow- 
ing together. They were off in the woods, this moming, 
painting. 

So you have our life in brief; jtist ai good as being here, 
isn't it! 
Coumge, oar#, patienee^ Molly t 

Sunday^ November, 1863* 
ther and fine Rpirite to-day. It is odd 
nd not there, for over Hunday, and I am 
not reconciled to it quite. , , , Mr, Shipley uame up to 
dinner, and I have had a long walk with hina. Mother has 
seen the gri?enhouse and garden and bam, and approves. The 
small boy is rtdlicking with the Easter down-stairs. He ij really 
getting to bo a veiy fine boy^ well-behaved and reasonable. 
He was on a stpwe kist night, however^ and I tried my hand at 
getting htm to slec^p, walking back and forth upstairs. He was 
eminently good-natured bo long as I pictured to him the 
delights of borseback riding and whipping Pone j but when I 
subsided into drivel, or nnrsiery aongs, he was impatient and 
wanted to go back to Allie. He promised to behave himself 
and go to sleep if I would take lum back, and the bargain was 
kept on both sides. AUie said he grew resftlesa onoe in a while, 
but on her reminding him of his promiae to me he would sub- 
side and go to sleep again. 

November^ 1863, 
It is good for sore hearts to see yotir hand of writ again, to 
'd your overflowing words of tenderest love, and to know 
strength and life are coming back so cheerily and rapidly 
to yoiu 

Wo have heavy, dreary rain to-day, spoiling all my plans for 
work* With fine weather, I should have seen Uie end of things 
by to-morrow night, and diaraiased most of the men* Now I 
9m afraid I shall have to go right in the suds," as the washer- 
women say. But go I shall and muBt. 1 must have the rest and 
recreation and sight of you, 

I m«wt tell you both of an interview I bad with Miss 

io-day, I had to decline one of her letters, which " pitched into ^ 
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th© editors of the SrpubUmn persondly. Hht didn't like it 
mnoh I but I took high ground, and she couldn^t quaorrel Teiy 
well. But I guess she won't like me quite so well, after this. 
Women don't hke to be crossed better than men. 

The children are all well^ and full of ehuradea,*^ or rathf^r 
gmaU acting plays for Friday night* Charley Allen was here 
two hours last evening on his way from Greenfield to Boston. 
I shall go down in the evening train* But it is day before 
Thanksgiving^ and the trains will be full and late* I ought to 
be in 65 by twelve o'clock, but dou^t worry if I am Dot for 
an hour or two later, I would come in the day Hiain, but I 
am m full — it is impossible, 1 expect you both wiU be glad 
enough to see me to inteirmit the uaual discipline , I ahaU be 
tired and cross, I presume, and shall require great indulgence 
and the proper amount of feminine petting, 

December, 1863. 

Beloved Wife, akd Proud Mot^eb 1 All well at this end 
of the rope, and nothing new, I am up to my ears in work 
under the hill ; had nine men and six horses all in harness to- 
day—grading, making embankments and grape-borders, set- 
ting fences, di^wing sand and turf, tranji{>lantingr ete., et& I 
have been out nearly all day supenntending and elearuig 
strawberry beds, — and I am the better for it But I see bo 
many things I want to do that I ahnoat despair, I shan*t stop 
till the snow shnts down on me* 

Sleep — sleep — let Mrs. R. and Maria experiment on the 
baby. Don't fret over him — tiiey canH barm Mm — only you 
can, and that by nervousness and anxiety and overdoing. 
This is solemn truth — heed it, an' thou lov^st him and me. For 
the rest, be of good cheer, and wait. Think over all the jojB 
in yonr life, and how few have m many, and bow many so few 
sorrows. Get all the comfort you can from Maria, and give 
her all you can in return — and you can give her a great deat 

Deeember, 1863. 
I wish you conld breathe this clear, cold air. There is tonio 
in it beyond bark, iron, and quinine ; soothing beyond opium § 
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fttrengthening beyond beef tea- We will save 8om# up for yoti, 
I will tiy to bring you some^ 

Babies all well and hearty^ indiTidu&lly &nd aggregately^ 
Schaol is in progreBs^ and the three are in it witli zest. Skaldng 
Uyo has opened, 

I enelose Mr. Pomeroy's grateful letter — perhaps you can 
pick it out» when you sit up. if not, it is of no csonsequence, 
though it helps to know him. 

I dine with Curtis at Walker's to-morrow — nobody else* 
To-night Briggs gives a supper ta his Mends because of his 
election as alderaiaiL, Sallie wants to know why I am not 
eLeeted to anything* The ehildren will begin to look upon me 
with contempt, unless I hold some office. Bo the American 
mind is early debauched by respect for office as such. What 
could I say to her, save that the people didti*t st*ein to want me, 
or perhaps it was be<!ausa I wouldn-t give suppers 1 Henry 
treated at the hotel, which was well for Ameliu-s carpets. 

I pray you prosper in strengtli, treedom from pain, and hope 
and courage. The childrf^n send abundant bve and kisses. 
** Evm more I,*^ as Paul says. 

Dec, im, 

Deak Gihls IK 65 : It 19 good news you send to-day. Keep 
on getting botU?r. There is nothing so good to put babies to 
sleep as a strong arm around thera and a strong will behind it. 
The connection between weak and ner\^ous mothers and nurses 
and sleepless and nervous children, is just as quick and sure 
as the play of the magnet— the joy or sorrow of two loving 
hearts, 

I am so weary with a long day outdoors r digging and weed- 
ing! I have only just now — dark — put on whole clothes 
and " washed up.*' You must excuse the few words in which 
I write, and be assur^ of the sympathy and the love behind 
them. 

It haa been a sweet, lofl day here, aad eFvetybody is welt. 
The boy ^ever looked heartier or handaomer. He is practic- 
ing on Fisfaud Mamma,— but all his efforts at the latter melt 
Jiwoetly into Papa — so ravishingly! The children are all in 
h ^ee, and the town cabtL 
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December, 1803, 

I return you R^nam Keep it if you will. Hood'i review wiU be 
rttther orthodox-y — suitmg our readers better than I, I reckon ; 
but you wouIdnH do it and I eouhbi't. Tending baby and sick 
friendfl, and trying to satisfy clamoring' outsiders, isn^ favor- 
able for high tbeo! ogy^ ia it t It seems to me R^nan is very 
puf'tile and ridiculons in parts, and very magnifieent in others. 
Some of liig suggestions are harder to swallow than the mira- 
cles, but his gentiral conception of Christ is laiigej compreb€!n- 
aive, perhaps ai high ai any yet written, though not above some 
felt. But it is comforting to people with fi^e and vagrant 
heads to feel tliat there is even a Chrbtianity baek of and 
without Christ, and to which he seems rather interpreter and 
diBciple than founden Do you Be€ the story that Strauss has 
rcNsanted — come over to Orthodoacy — converted by hia critics t 
Odd, is it not t Wliat is certain in this life but Death and 
Love f 

[Probably 18G4.] 
. . 4 We sliall have to be counted converts to your Mr, 
Protbingham ; we went again on Sunday,— h© was a triBo too 
tadical for Mary, but he on the whole voices my philosophy 
more fuUy than any other preacber I ever hefird, I don't 
me why he ian''t Theodore Parker improved j he has all 
his philosophy and spirituality, and little of his hot temper, 
gross conceit, and bigotr)% Yet beeause of these lacks he will 
have am&Ujer power. The congregation seema large and grow- 
ings and he hna a mora hopehd^ sueceesfnl air. . . . Froth* 
iugham was on the whole the greatest enjoyment in New York- 
There were drawbacks on all else» and even on tlmt — but that 
posseased me more, made me forgetful, for the time, of my own 
wantSr my egoiatn — which was well. 

I have changed my habita S4>mewhat now, under Dr* Barker^ 8 
suggestions, I come to the oMce about t^u, and stay till four. — 
intending a walk and light lunch from twelve to one, — ^^and 
dine at five. I mean to do all my work^ and re^d aU my 
papers, at the office in those hoiu^^ — and for the rest, exer- 
me^ home cares, and amusement. Pray for pa^enoe and 
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persistenee in wefl-doin^ for me. Thmt mmm to be iSbm neees- 
^ities of the ease. 

Junwry, 1884. 

. . . I hsre gimmiers of heftldi enooi^ to lettd. ItislikB 
a peep into heaven. There are so manj tidngB I want to read, 
and so moeh enjoyment and eonaolatkin in the reading. And 
yet, reading is not my life, and never can be, imfefla it is re- 
made. Still, when there is power enough in the brain, I think 
I shall read more and to better purpose diaii eror before. 

February, 1884. 
Parker's book is ont p^eiss's Life of Theodore PSMte*"], bnt 
not here, and I have sent for eopies for yon and me. We shall 
both want to read it and own it. I have read the Examimer^M 
review of it with interest That side of his diameter which yon 
felt, and a few others, the affirmative, ccm slni e tive , as well as 
the sentimental and soft and pioos, is now coming oat only to 
the world. And so now we shall begin to see, as never before, 
his effect npon religions thought Bnt I do not yet reaHxe that 
he made a new religion } and yet it is mnch more than likely 
that he will take his place along with Lnther and Calvin as 
remedying and improving the defects of the old — seeing more 
clearly than his contemporaries the religion that Christ estab- 
lished, out of the Heart of the Great Father. It impressed me 
that Parker only began his real work at thirty-five. AQ before 
was getting ready. He began at the age where I left off. Ididnt 
get ready — he did. Only so, he won his great ^ory, — only so, 
I won my small one. If I had waited to get ready, I shonld 
have done nothing. There was not fire enongh in my stomach 
to have done it save as it was forced on me in the pnerile pas- 
sion of youth. So oddly are lives contrasted, and work done — 
only one shonld not think of one's little self when reading of the 
great Parker. 

Bnt how very sad it is to see that such great-headedness and 
great-heartedness — so mnch nobility — carries along with it, 
as by a necessity of its very power and greatness, so much 
meanness and hatefolness ! Or must we carry the burden and 
blame over on to our poor humanity, which can only be waked 
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up tliroiigli aucli debastng and marring of tame graft tnesa f So 
it woold fieem* Ah, but Chmt esc»aped thiB law, this necostutyj 
lhai belongs to all other great men aod reformers in hktoiy ; 
jet how he has projected himself into and over the world^s 
life J Calvin impHsoned and burned; Parker came as near 
it as our eiyilization would permit — but Christ '* forgave them, 
for they knew not what they did." Yet he did drive the 
money-ehaiigerB from the churchy and he did denounce Phari- 
B/em as gfnemtioiis of vipers; and there b where he waa 
hnman! 

. • . I do not know what tb^ is that I can do for yom in 
the preparations for CaUfomia* I would do inut'h, everything* 
— I suppose the best service is to keep out of the way, and not 
interrupt the flow of preparations, or depreaa by vain sorrow. 
You will wish to carry a little hbrary, a few choice book% such 
as you will fall back on and read and re-read. Now these I 
wish to f uruish, and you must Ic^t me, and tell me what they 
are, 1 think of Mrs, Browning — in full; Emerson, ditto; Whit- 
tier, the poet of liberty and humanity j Dana-s " Household 
Book of Poetiy ,'^ which has so many of the gem a of aU ages an d 
oountHes,— and now, what else ! I am ashamed to say I don't 
know yon well enough to enlarge tlie list with confidence. Any 
ttOir«ls, and what f There must be more, and as you have not 
hBm generous enough to me to let me freely enough into your 
book tastes and dependencies to enable me to teE, you mmt 
BOW, by catalogue. The more, the happier L 

Ta Charles A llm. 

May 9, 1864 

I iiiaH delight to have you notice Frothingham's book for us, 
and he wouid^ donbtless, be pleased, too^ and if he would 
think of it to tell his publishers to setid his books to us, they 
would always have a friendly notice, 

I really don't at^e why you should fash yourself about my 
bhuikguard way of editing the iiepnblican. You tell rae only 
public facts^ such as you would tell anybody, such as are at the 
getting of m alh I use them aa I aee flt, and am responsible. 
The ouly difference between you and me is that you abu^ and 
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bkckgnard in coiirt, where the laWj which you fellows hsLve 
made, protects you j while we blackguard in the papers, where 
the law, whioh you make, doesn't protect us i I think you are 
mvBg^ and bargh In court ; but that m none of my business. 
Let m e&dk be responsible for onr own indiTidualisniB, and for 
DO more. You will have a heavy load if you nndertake to 
carry mine. 

Bush whacking ii very annoying to guerillas, but it is some- 
times the only way to fight them. Defended on strictly legal 
principlea in court, we fcshould he beaten in tlie suit. But if we 
break down their character, expose their misdeeds, and make 
them notorious— we have driven them out of court; at least, 
out of the jur>^-box. Our plan is to stimulate and foment this 
investigatioii at Washington ; and for this nothing is so useful 
as newspaper talk. The members don't care a copper for your 
private letters, but what you print sets them agoing always. 

Come down this way, and drink some rum, and confess that 
there is more than one way to do a thing, sometimes. 

To Mm Whitney, 

Sunday, September 4, 1864^ 
It is 10 1*2. 1 have had my bath, my hour on hor^batsk, 
my breakfast, a half-hour (for digestion !) with the papem, have 
picked vegetables and fruit for dinner — won't you come and 
dine at one! — have put on my blue suit, and after worshiping 
you for a few moments, especially, shall go to church, Mary 
has been bustling about all the morning, doing the work of ber 
three girls, and getting them and the children off to church 
and Sunday-school* The baby^ your baby, has made his 
advent this morning in short clothes and leather shoes — the 
second stage of babyhood* He is well, too fat almost to be 

beautiful, and M says has killing eyes.'* When you 

come back, he will fascinate you as a young gentleman, and 
you can try your theology dodge nn him, if you dare ! 

This week we have here a great catUe and horie show, by 
the New England Society; and think of it, — in the stress of 
war time, — it is likely to be the grandest agricultural exhibi* 
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tion ever known in New England. Hflmpden Park is almost 
C4jvered with sheds and tents for its accommodation. Tb© 
town will be running over fnU, and where and how the crowds 
will Bleep and eat, I have no idea. We expect nobody in par- 
ticular, unless George Morgan comes, but can hardly avoid 
filling all our spare room- Had I felt up to it I should have 
invited Governor Andrew and his staff, but the burden would 
be too great on me in my w^eakness, 

Sherman has finiaht*d his splendid campaign with Atlanta, 
and the tone of the North stilfenB and grows brave. But for 
politics and politicians^ we should substantially get out of the 
woods this falL Lincoln^s triumphant elect lon^ if it c^n be ac- 
complished, will be the final eoitp de i^race; it will raise up at once 
a reactionary party in the 8outh — a peace party that would 
be controlling^ with the aid of our anus. But now, all is imoer* 
tain in the political field, though growing better apparently ♦ 
Do you notice that the Anti- slavery Standard and the Liberaiar, 
the representatives of the old Abolitioubts, are both CAmeiit for 
Lincoln T Yet a new crop of radicals have sprung up, who are 
resisting the president and making mischief- Chase is going 
around, peddliiig his griefs in private ears, and sowing dissatis- 
faction about Lincohi. Oh, how little great men eau be — the 
larger the smaller. Or is it only the contmst, the conspicuous- 
ness t Or, again, does nature compensate for great gifts in one 
direction by withholding in others t You are a moral metaphy- 
sician — study it up ! 

But the bell rin^ — and I kiss my hand to you I 
Dr* Osgood, of New York, preached for us last Sunday and 
lo-dajr. I didn't get reconciled to his manner, and liis nuitt^tr 
is not so overpoweringly good as to make one. Our i>eople ana 
utterly at sea as to a minister j the man they want tbt?y can^l 
havei and there is no one in light that is satisfactury. The 
Northampton s^Ksiety does not settle any one yet, as I setj. It 
b a shiftless, lamentable state of affairs ; the e\41 1 do notc^uite 
comprehend^ nor can I see the remedy. But I have been long 
thinking that the minister should be more the cent^-r, the 
Icadjer, the teacher, of his people } that they should gather 
around him as disciples, somewhat as of old iti Asifti in Greece 
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andBome^ — going to hear him and joining in his work beeanae 
tbey believe in him, what he teaehes, and his ways of doing 
good,— zather than centering in a draieh organization aronnd 
a few Hf eless dogmas^ and having for asaoeiates people whom 
yon have no sort of sympathy with, whoae principles of life are 
in most cases wholly at variance with yoor own, and for a min- 
ister mayhap one equally discordant with yoor spirit ; or if not 
with yours, then with that of half the rest of the pariah. Most 
of the earnest and best work of oar lives is not done with the 
people who go to the same meeting with ns ; with them we are 
often wholly at variance ; while in other parishes we find those 
of like spirit and faith, and along with whom we yoke in the 
best labor of our life. The church organization seems to me a 
failure — at least that we have outgrown it, or are fast out- 
growing it. Did you ever think of all this — and what t 

This is a quiet day, cloudy and now rainy — full of the Fall 
feeling, and with a savor of sadness all in and over it. 

Sunday, October 23, 1864. 

. . . To-morrow I hope to go to Boston for a day or two. 
It will be my first night out of this house since we moved into 
it, more than three months ago. Is not that unusual steadiness 
for me t But the truth is, I have no pluck to break away ; I yield 
cowardly to the little daily duties and cares, and don't seem to 
have the ambition or the power to clear them off and get away. 
But I mean to, and I wiU, — for I am growing dull and narrow, 
and getting below — farther below — my soaring friend in 
California. And I must keep within reaching distance, at least. 

Election prospects continue to look well. So, on the whole, 
does the military situation. The inner circles have great faith 
in Grant's going into Biehmond very shortly. But he is more 
anxious to catch the rebel army than to take the town. The 
two things would be the signal for the downfall of the rebellion. 
" Phil Sheridan " is our latest hero ; he has this last week shown 
the highest quality of a military commander, — the power to 
wrench brilliant victory from a terrible defeat. He is a little 
fellow, of Irish parentage, with brains enough to steady his 
conceit, but not to conceal it. 
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Do ytm begin to hear about ** Emily Cheaterp'' the new nowel f 
You will have seen Mrs* Cook's notice of it, I inoloae Oidl 
HatiiiUorL''s, and mark Frank Sanborif s in the CamnimiGealih* 
And the book itaelf I wiU try to send you by another steamer. 
It Beems to have power and merit. The author is said to be a 
Baltimore girl, and this her first writing. How genius eom- 
petUfttai for experience. How tliifi dower of great insight 
divinee all hearts* all triaH all eaqjerienooB. It is this power 
which is genius^ and distinginshes it frojn talent. 

To Charles AUm, 

Novemberj 1804, 
!rhjs winter canght my eabbageg, grapes, roses, and a^ that, 
and in rescuing them 1 ara lodng Boston this week* Sorry ; 
but agriculture and horticulture first, Colfax is to be here 
Friday ; how long to stay, I do not know. 

I took my old post election night, and sat through from six 
p. Mp to six a. m., and survived it capitally, suffering much leaa 
tlian I feared. 

There is nothing else new with me* I am organizing anew, 
somewhat^ at the oMoe, with a view to still more relief for my- 
self. I want things to go whether I am an>uiid or not, so that 
I can stay away days, evenings, or weeks^ even, if so be I am in 
the mood* But I think we have some good papers. To-day's, 
for instance, was about as good as nny of the " metropohtiuis,^ 

The Case of the Florida " was Aahmun's, 

Tq Miss Whitft^tf, 

Washington, Feb. 1, 1885- 
Yesf«Tday was a gr^t day in our history. Congress then 
perfected the aliolition of slavery through the amendment of 
the Constitution. The scene in the House was of deepest 
interest. The floor swarmed with distbguished individuals 
besides the membersj — the leading senators, members of the 
cabinet. Chief -justice Chase, prominent generals, leading 
anti- slavery men from all quarters. AH hung with impatience 
on the result* Hope fluttered^ Doubt floated on and off like a 
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filoud. But the Opposition wavered, broke, and the sky cleared 
away in a oorapleta triumph. Then such an outburst of feel-- 
ing — ^such enthnsiaim and applause ? The gallejriea Tom to 
their feet — ^so the members. The ladies floated their gauza 
handkerchiefs and clapped their gloved bauds. The soldier* 
shouted and cheered* The members on our side threw up their 
arms wildly and embraced each other. Joy rioted in crazy ex- 
pression for some moments- The occasion was hktorie ; the 
thought sublime. The day opened a new dispensation* To-day 
a negro has been admitted to practice in the Supreme C^urt, 
And the work goes on» or rather has just begun* 

• . , It 11 deli^^htful to see how Massachusetts looms np 
in them times. Never was her inflnenee greater, or so much 
iK^nfessed. Never was her position, as the first of Christian 
demoeracies so conspieuous. I feel more and more content to 
live and die in her embrace — more and more proud to be & 
small element in her progress, a small influence in her power. 
And really there ia no state where so much of all the re^l com- 
forts of hfe — material and spiritual — can be secured &s within 
her bcjrders* We who live there hardly realize aU this. It is only 
when we get away, and see what life is elsewhere, and hear th0 
te&iimony of men and women who know her from afar, by 
observation and study and comparison, that we can appreciate 
and acknowledge our fortune. You must never give up Massa- 
chusetts, nor that best and sweetest part of tt, the Conneoticiit 
Valley. Its comforts and advantages and its power are to be 
more and more realized and confessed as the new day of the 
nation ripens into fullness. 

To hk Wifs* 

WAfiHimrON, Sunday. 
I wrote you of the melancholy morning yesterday, Th© 
evening tumed out quite dissipated, altogeiher quite a contrast, 
and unexpectedly. I went out to walk and to do an errand for 
Mr, Walker, and met Mr, Colfax on his way to Mrs* Lincoln^ 
reception. He insiisted on my gf>Lng along, and there I met thd 
Bankses and a few other people I knew. General Bank? next 
tosisted we should go together to the reeeption of Mrs. Bpragud 
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(MLss Chase) [ ihere we met much the same people, though 
father more select* I came to the hotel, theUi to iind Walker 
over hiii sickness, and getting up. Then I went to Mr, Dana's 
to dine, and again met Mr. Elliot, M. C, from New Bedford, 
and we Imd a pleasant evening till 8 :30, when 1 went to meet 
Mr. Coliax and Ma mother at Dr. Peter Parker's (who Ia a re- 
turned and retired missionary and doctor in China) where I 
had a pleasant half -hour. From there at 9 1 30 we went to Mr. 
Seward's reception, whicli was more select and brilliant than 
either of the others. I met here Maiy Mf>r§:an> iiaughter of 
Mr* George Moi-gan* and Mrs, Stoekel (Eliza Howard) with 
whom I had agreealile talk. At 10 ; 30 we left^ 31 r. Walker, 
General Banks, and I, and we three went off and got mmt 
steamed otfsi^g^ and home to our hotel at midnight rather uat-d 
up by the various dissipations. To-day we have been to the 
Capitol to hear Rev. Mr. Channiag preach, and a beautiful old 
Quaker e^ss from Ntw Bedford exliort, and afterward to caD 
on Senator Sumner, Now I am resting (!) before going out to 
drive with Mr. Ashmun. Bo you see I am rather alive and 
going it," 1 am pretty well to-tiay, and Mr, Walker b quite re- 
eovered* and our visit bears more cheerful promise than it did- 
Yotir first note of Friday reached mo last night. I am glad to 
note your enterprise in gv>ing out daily. I hope you will keep 
it up. Take one hour or two every day for outside life, and 
you will be better and stronger and do more inside in the other 
twenty-two for it— * depend upon it. 



Ta Mm Whitney. 

Home, Buoday, March 12, 19fl6- 
• * . Our society is still pastorless^ and finds nobody that 
suits it, that can be got* Otir weekly ministrations are feeble 
and uncertain. We want John Ware, who went to Baltimore 
: year and who is not quite satisfied there j and it looks now 
I if we should wait another six months or a year, in hopes of 
getting him. At any rate, there ia no disposition to settle am 
orditiary man. Our people were never stronger or more gen- 
eraua tJian now ; they oflfcred Mr. Ware $3000 to $4000 salaiy. 
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and $500 outfit, if he would come. Mr. Wasson ftuls at Cincin- 
nati by reason of ill health, and is coming back. Very likely 
we shall have him to preach for us more or less during the 
summer. But this vagabond condition is very unsatisfactory 
even to me, so little dependent as I am on the minister.'^ I 
find I am longing for regular, dei>endable preaching, and a 
leader reliable and faithful, in our pulpit. We hardly know, 
indeed, how much we appreciate a good pastor, and in how 
many ways we count on him, and make him useful to our lives 
till we are without him. Tiffany I find I like more and more 
as he is farther removed — he was so true and genial and 
cultured and really pious. 

Your letters of the 3d and 13th February have come since I 
wrote last. They show better health than any you have 
written in a long while. It is delightful to find you entering 
upon your second year with so much courage and hope and 
freshness, and with a strong conviction too of your usefulness 
— able to see you have done something — as I have no doubt 
you have done much, everything, — and to comprehend how 
much still you can do in the year that remains. It is a 
great thing, in any life, to have this f eehng that our work is 
useful, to feel that we can command and comprehend it, and 
to have^ from whatever combination of motives, a Tieart for it. 
The first requisite, I insist, for aU life, for all work, is health — 
at least good digestion. After that, of course, motive, object — 
but thsit first I have not got beyond that yet in my study of 
the science of the ebb and flow of the soul-life. All things are 
easy, possible, — I am brave for all life, I am almost equal to it, 
when good digestion waits on appetite, and sleep on both. 
When they fail, all fails, all is impossible — motives are blurred, 
objects fall away, and I am only and absolutely disagreeable — 
to myself most, to all much. Nothing has so taught me charity as 
invalidism. I am ready to pardon anything to man or woman 
who can prove a clear case of dyspepsia, sluggish liver, or im- 
potent sleep. Even murder would be excusable in my eyes 
under such provocation, for there are moments in my life 
when everything that is insane and wicked seems possible. 
Let me add now, however, that the thaw and rain cleared off 
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Friday night, and carried off my extra neuralgic headache, and 
since then I have been as well as I can hope to be at present ; 
certainly not tempted to murder, and even intolerant of the 
year that keeps yon from me I 

. . • I have read with interest the book notices in the 
Atlantic for March. Bushnell's new book [" The Vicarions 
Sacrifice I have heard otherwise well spoken of. I wish I 
could read it. The httle I have read of his previous books 
always pleased and elevated and instructed me. But I have 
not got to book-reading yet. Last night, however, I was 
hungry for something and turned to my old friend Shirley " 
for relief. I believe I like to read the last few chapters at least 
twice a year. Her love-talks — conflicts rather — with Moore 
are perfectly delicious to me. 

Sunmer's behavior in preventing a vote on the Louisiana 
question was perfectly unjustifiable. I shall henceforth be 
intolerant of him, always. It was undignified, disgraceful.* 

* The occasion of this passage was as follows : the Senate had nndor con- 
sideration a bill for whose success President Lincoln was very anxious, 
establishing a state goyemment in Louisiana. Mr. Sumner was dissatis- 
fied with it, as not conceding enough to the freedmen, and, unable to defeat 
it if a vote were taken, he united with some of the Democratic leaders to 
stave off action by parliamentary maneuvers, so that it failed by default 
Mr. Schurz has related the sequeL The Washington world believed Sum- 
ner's course had made an irreconcilable breach between him and the Presi- 
dent But Sumner received a friendly little note from the President, 
saying he would call in his carriage to take him to the Inauguration BalL 
The carriage came, Mr. Sumner joined Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, and the 
company in the ball-room were astonished to see the three come in to- 
gether, Mrs. Lincoln on Mr. Sumner's arm. That was Lincoln's way of 
assuring Sumner and the public that he was not going to quarreL 
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